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THE GOLDEN HOUSE 



CHAPTER I 



It was near midnight. The company gathered 
in a famous city studio were under the impression, 
diligently diffused in the world, that the end of 
the century is a time of license if not of deca- 
dence. The situation had its own piquancy, part- 
1\'' in the surprise of some of those assembled at 
finding themselves in bohemia, partly in a flutter 
of expectation of seeing something on the border- 
line of propriety. The hour, the place, the antici- 
pation of the lifting of the veil from an Oriental 
and ancient art, gave them a titillating feeling of 
adventure, of a moral hazard bravelv incurred in 
the duty of knowing life, penetrating to its core. 
Opportunity for this sort of fruitful experience be- 
ing rare outside the metropolis, students of good 
and evil had made the pilgrimage to this midnight 
occasion from less-favored cities. Recondite schol- 
ars in the physical beauty of the Greeks, from 
Boston, were there ; fair women from Washington, 



whose charms make ttie reputation of many a 
nowspapor corresponilent; Bpiritnd stars of oHioial 
anil diplomatic life, who have monifltits of \nnginff 
to shine in some more languorous material para- 
dise, had made a hasty Itttting to be prt.>scnt at tlie 
ceremony, siistuincd by a slight feeling of bravado 
in making this exceptional descent. But the fa- 
von-d hundred spectators were mainly from the 
city — gronps of late diners, who fluttered in under 
that pleasurable glow which the red Jacqueminot 
always gets from contiguity with the pale yellow 
Clicquot; theatre parties, a little jaded, and quite 
ready for something real and stimulating; men 
from the clubs and men from studios— representa- 
tives of society and of art graciously mingled, since 
it is discovered that it is easier to make art fash- 
ionable than to make fashion artistic. 

The vast, dimly lighted apartment was itself 
mysterious, a temple of luxury quite as much aa of 
«irt. Shadows lurked in the comers, the ribs of 
the roof were faintly outlined ; on the sombro 
walls gleams of color, faces uf loveliness and faces 
of pain, studies all of a mood or a passion, bits of 
shining brass, reflections from lustred ware strng- 
gling out of obscurity ; hangings from Fez or Tet- 
nao, bits of embroidery, costumes in silk and in 
velvet, stiU having Iho aroma of balls a hundred 
yean ago, the faint perfume of a scented society 
of ladies and gallanta; n skeleton scarcely less 
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fantastic than the draped wooden model near it ; 
heavy rags of Daghestan and Persia, making the 
footfalls soundless on the floor ; a fountain tink- 
ling in a thicket of japonicas and azaleas; the 
stems of palmettoes, with their branches waving 
in the obscurity overhead ; points of light here and 
there where a shaded lamp shone on a single red 
rose in a blue Granada vase on a toppling stand, or 
on a mass of jonquils in a barbarous pot of Chanak- 
Kallessi ; tacked here and there on walls and 
hangings, colored memoranda of Capri and of the 
North Woods, the armor of knights, trophies of 
small-arms, crossed swords of the Union and the 
Confederacy, easels, paints, and palettes, and rows 
of canvases leaning against the wall — the studied 
litter, in short, of a successful artist, whose sur- 
roundings contribute to the popular conception of 
his genius. 

On the wall at one end of the apartment was 
stretched a white canvas ; in front of it was left a 
small cleared space, on the edge of which, in the 
shadow, squatting on the floor, were four swarthy 
musicians in Oriental garments, with a mandolin, 
a guitar, a ney, and a darabooka drum. About 
this cleared space, in a crescent, knelt or sat upon 
the rugs a couple of rows of men in evening dress ; 
behind them, seated in chairs, a group of ladies, 
whose white shoulders and arms and animated 
faces flashed out in the semi-obscurity ; and in their 



~maritood a cromi of spectators — beautifal yoi 
gcnllomca with racant fiicos and tb» eloratcd O 
ford sliouldt'rs, rosy youth itiruady blaso to nil 
world can offer, and gray-headed men yoang a^ 
in the prosjiect of a now Kcnsntion. So thoy ki 
or stand, worsliii)}H?r3 before the shrino, expectji 
the advent of the Goddess of ^Esthetic Cullare. 

The moment lias c-omo. There is a tap on tl 
drnm, a tuning of the strings, a flash of light fi 
the rear of theroom inundates the white can' 
and suddenly a figure is poised in the space, 
shadow oast upon the glowing background. 

It is the Spanish dancer ! 

Tbo apparition evokes a tluttor of applause. 
is a superb iigure, chid in a high tight bodice i 
long skirts simply draped so as to show evory i 
tioD of tlio athletic. liDit>8. She seems, iu this [i 
and hght, supcmatumlly lalL Through her pi 
cd lips white teeth gleam, and she smiles, la it 
smile of anticipatwl triumph, or of rontomptl I 
thu smile of the datiglitor of llerodias, or the ii 
tation of a ghazeeyeh f She i>auses. Shall she i 
prise, or shock, or only please i What Hhall the 
that is older than the pyramids do for these km 
ing Chrislians i The drum tajw, the ney pipes, 
mandolin twangs, her arms are extended — thoeoj 
neta clink, a foot is thrust out. the bosom bcai 
the waist trembles. What shall it be — the old i 
pent dance of thtt Nilcor the posturing of decon 
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fess that I did not expect to assist at what !N'ew- 
Englanders call an * evening meeting.' I thought 
Eros was the deity of the dance." 

" That, Mrs. Lamon, is a vulgar error. It is an 
ancient form of worship. Virtue and beauty are 
the same thing — the two graces." 

" What a nice apothegm ! It makes religion so 
easy and agreeable." 

*' As easy as gravitation." 

" Dear me, Mr. Mavick, I thought this was a 
question of levitation. You are upsetting all my 
ideas. I shall not have the comfort of repenting 
of this episode in Lent." 

"Oh yes; you can be sorry that the dancing was 
not more alluring." 

Meantime there was heard the popping of corks. 
Venetian glasses filled with champagne were 
quafiFed under the blessing of sparkling eyes, young 
girls, almond-eyed for the occasion, in the costume 
of Tokyo, handed round ices, and the hum of ac- 
celerated conversation filled the studio. 

"And your wife didn't come?" 

" Wouldn't," replied Jack Delancy, with a little 
bow, before he raised his glass. And then added, 
" Her taste isn't for this sort of thing." 

The girl, already flushed with the wine, blushed 
a little — Jack thought he had never seen her look 
so dazzlingly handsome — as she said, "And you 
think mine is?" 



"Bleas me, no, I didn't mean tbat; tbat is, yoi 
know" — Jack didn't exactly aeo his way out c 
the dilcinma — " Editli is a little old-f^hionod ; bul 
what's the harm in this, anyway i" 

" [ did not say there was any," she replied, with 
a smilo at his embarrassment. " Only I think them 
are hall a dozen women in the room who could do 
it better, with a little practice. It isn't as Orient^J 
as I thought it would be." 

" I cannot say as to that. I know Edith thinkft'l 
I've gone into the depths of the Orient. But, ooM 
the whole. I'm glad — " Jack stopped on the vorgi 
of speaking out of his better nature. 

'■ Now don't be rude again. I quite understandi 
— that she is not here." 

The dialogue was cut short by a clapping i 
hands. The sjHKitatuni took their places a^in, tbsj 
GgUts were lowered, the illumination was tuni«' 
on the white canvas, and the dancer, warmed Witt 
wine and adulation, took a bolder ]K>se, and, as he) 
limbs began to move, sang a wild Moorish melody; 
in a shrill voice, action and words flowing togethu 
into the passion of the daughter of tunls in a dot 
crt life. It was all vig(m>us, su^estivo, more prop- 
erly religious, Mavick would have said, and tb^ 
applause was vociferous. 

Horo wino went about. There was anotbei 
dance,and then another,a slow hiuguid movement, 
half mclauoholy and full of sorrow, if one mightl 
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say that of a movement, for unrepented sins a 
gypsy dance this, accompanied by the mournful 
song of Boabdil, " The Last Sigh of the Moor." 
And suddenly, when the feelings of the spectators 
were melted to tender regret, a flash out of all this 
into a joyous defiance, a wooing of pleasure with 
smiling lips and swift feet, with the clash of cym- 
bals and the quickened throb of the drum. And so 
an end with the dawn of a new day. 

It was not yet dawn, however, for the clocks 
were only striking three as the assembly, in winter 
coats and soft wraps, fluttered out to its carriages, 
chattering and laughing, with endless good-nights 
in the languages of France, Germany, and Spain. 

Tlie streets were as nearly deserted as they ever 
are; here and there a lumbering market - wagon 
from Jersey, an occasional street-car with its tink- 
ling bell, rarer still the rush of a trembling train 
on the elevated, the voice of a belated reveller, a 
flitting female figure at a street corner, the roll of 
a livery hack over the ragged pavement. But 
mainly the noise of the town was hushed, and in 
the sharp air the stars, far off and uncontaminated, 
glowed with a pure lustre. 

Farther up town it was quite still, and in one of 
the noble houses in the neighborhood of the Park 
sat Edith Delancy, married not quite a year, listen- 
ing for the roll of wheels and the click of a night- 
key. 



CnAPTEE II 

EvEBTBODY likcd Jobo Corlear Delancy, and this 
in spile of himself, for no one ever knew him to 
make any effort to incur either love or hate. Tbft-B 
handsome boy was a favorite without hftlng I 
eyebrows, and ho sauntered through the universi^ 
picking bia easy way along an elective course, wifl 
ning ibo affectionate regard of every one with whoa 
he came in contact. And this was not because li 
lacked quality, or was merely easy-going and ne| 
ativo or effeminate, for the same thing happonad 
to him when ho went shooting in the summer 'a 
the Rockies. The cowboys and the severe mora 
ists of the plains, whose sedate basiness in life I 
to get the drop on offensive jwrsons, reganled bill 
as a brother. It isn't a bad test of personul qualitwi 
this power to win the loyalty of men who haWT 
few or none of the conventional virtues. Thei 
non-moral enforcers of justice as they nnder8t« 
it liked Jack exactly as his friends in the Xtf 
York clubs liked him — uBd perhaps the mon 
standard of approval of the one was as good as I 
other. 

Jack was a very good shot and a fair ridor, uni 
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in the climate of England he might have taken 
first-rate rank in athletics. But he had never taken 
first-rate rank in anything, except good-fellowship. 
He had a great many expensive tastes, which he 
could not afford to indulge, except in imagination. 
The luxury of a racing-stable, or a yacht, or a libra- 
ry of scarce books bound by Paris craftsmen was 
denied him. Those who account for failures in 
life by a man's circumstances, and not by a lack in 
the man himself, which is always the secret of fail- 
ure, said that Jack was unfortunate in coming into 
a certain income of twenty thousand a year. This 
was just enough to paralyze effort, and not enough 
to permit a man to expand in any direction. It is 
true that he was related to millions and moved in 
a millionaire atmosphere, but these millions might 
never flow into his bank account. They were not 
in hand to use, and they also helped to paralyze 
effort — like black clouds of an impending shower 
that may pass around, but meantime keeps the 
watcher in-doors. 

The best thing that Jack Delancy ever did, for 
himself, was to marry Edith Fletcher. The wed- 
ding, which took place some eight months before 
the advent of the Spanish dancer, was a surprise 
to many, for the girl had even less fortune than 
Jack, and though in and of his society entirely, 
was supposed to have ideals. Her family, indeed, 
was an old one on the island, and was prominent 



lonp before the building of llio stone bridge < 
Canal Street over thu uuiIlI of Collect Poiul. Thoi 
who knew Edith well detected in her that stn 
moral earnestness which made the old Fletcliei 
eueh stu.nch and trusty citizens. The wonder wai 
not that Jack, with his easy smscoptibilily to refinodl 
beauty, shouUl have been attracted to her, or have 
responded to a true inKtinct of what was best for 
him, but that Kdith should have taken up with such 
n perfect typo of the aimlessnoss of the society 
strata of modvrn life. The wonder, however, wu 
basetl upon a shallow conception of tho nature of 
woman. It would have Iwen more wonderful if 
the qualities that endeared Jack to cnlle^ friends 
and club men. to the mighty sportsmen who do nota 
hesitate, in the clubs, tu devustutu Canada and thi 
United States of big game, and to the border r 
fians of Dakota, should not have gone strai^t 1 
the teniler heart of a woman of ideals. And whw 
in all history was there a woman who did not I: 
heve, when hor heart went with res{K%t for cort 
manly Xniits, that she could inspire and Uft a u 
into a noble lifot 

The silver dock in the brejikfasl-room was strH 
ing ten, and Edith was already seated at the coffei 
nm, when Jack appearwl. She ivas as fnah as I 
rose, and greeted him with a bright smile as 1 
came behind her chair and bent over fur the mon 
iog kiss — a ceremony uf affoctiua which, if om 
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ted, would have left a cloud on the day for both 
of them, and which Jack always declared was sim- 
ply a necessity, or the coffee would have no flavor. 
But when a man has picked a rose, it is always a 
sort of climax which is followed by an awkward 
moment, and Jack sat down with the air of a man 
who has another day to get through with. 

" Were you amused with the dancing — this mom- 
ing?" 

• " So, so," said Jack, sipping his coffee. " It was 
a stunning place for it, that studio; you'd have 
liked that. The Lamons and Mavick and a lot of 
people from the provinces were there. The com- 
pany was more fun than the dance, especially to a 
fellow who has seen how good it can be and how 
bad in its home." 

" You have a chance to see the Spanish dancer 
again, under proper auspices," said Edith, without 
looking up. 

"How's that?" 

" We are invited by Mrs. Brown — " 

"The mother of tlic Bible class at St. Philips?" 

"Yes — to attend a charity performance for the 
benefit of the Female Waifs' Refuge. She is to 
dance." 

" Who ? Mrs. Brown ?" 

Edith paid no attention to this impertinence. 
" They are to make an artificial evening at eleven 
o'clock in the mornipg." 



" Thcj must have got hold of Mavick's notion 
that this dance is religions in its origin. Do yt 
know if th« exercises will oi>cn with ]>rayer?" 

'■Nonsense, Jack. You know I dou't iutcnd 
go. I shall send a small check." 

•'Well, draw it mild. But isn't this what 
accused of doing — shirking my duty of persoi 
service by a contribution ?" 

*' Perhaps. But you didn't have any of IJ 
shirking feeling last aighl, did you i" 

Jack laughed, and ran round to give the onljr 
reply i>ossible to such a gibe. The.'so breakfast ia 
tcrludos had not lost piquancy in all these montbi 
"I'm half a mind to go to this thing. I would, 
it didn't break up my day so." 

" As for instance \" 

" "WcU, this morning I have to go up to the rid- 
ing-school to see a horse — Storm ; I want to try 
him. And then 1 have to go down to Twist's 
see a lot of .Tupiinesu drawings he's got over, 
you know that the birds and other animals 
beggars Jiavo been drawing, ivhioli we Iboi 
wore caricatun^, arc the real thing i They bai 
eyes sharp enough to see things in motion — flyii 
birds and moving horses — which we never cai 
till wc put tbo ciimcra on them. Awfully 
ons. Then 1 shall stop into the club a mini 
Uld~" 

"Be in at lunch f Bcs.'i is coming." 
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" Don't wait lunch. I've a lot to do." 
Edith followed him with her eyes, a little wist- 
fully ; she heard the outer door close, and still sat 
at the table, turning oya^r the pile of notes at her 
plate, and thinking of many things — things that it 
began to dawn upon her mind could not be done, 
and things of immediate urgency that must be 
done. Life did not seem quite such a simple prob- 
lem to her as it had looked a year ago. That there 
is nothing like experiment to clear the vision is the 
general idea, but oftener it is experience that per- 
plexes. Indeed, Edith was thinking that some 
things seemed much easier to her before she had 
tried them. 

As she sat at the table with a faultless morning- 
gown, with a bunch of English violets in her bos- 
om, an artist could have desired no better subject. 
Many people thought her eyes her best feature; 
they were large brown eyes, yet not always brown, 
green at times, liquid, but never uncertain, apt to 
have a smile in them, yet their chief appealing 
characteristic was trustfulness, a pure sort of stead- 
fastness, that always conveyed the impression of 
a womanly personal interest in the person upon 
whom they were fixed. They were eyes that 
haunted one like a remembered strain of music. 
The lips were full, and the mouth was drawn in 
such exquisite lines that it needed the clear-cut 
and emphasized chin to give firmness to its beauty. 



The broad forobead, with arching oyobrows, gai 
an intelleclual cast to a face the special stamp of 
which was purity. Tho nose, with thin open nos. 
trUs, a little too strong for beauty, together with tho 
chin, gave the impression of firmness and courage; 
but the wonderful eyes, the inviting uouth, so 
modiUcd this that tho total impression was that of 
high spirit and great swoutnesa of character. It 
was the sort of face from which one might expoot 
pa!tsionat« love or unflinching martyrdom. Um 
I'oice had a quality tho memory of which linger* 
longer even than the exprtission of her eyes; it x 
low, and. as ono might say, a fruity voice, not qoitl 
clear, though sweet. lui if veiled in femineity. Thi 
note of royal womanhood was also in her fi^re, i 
little mom than medium in height, and full of nal 
ural grace. Somehow Edith, with all these gock 
poinU. ha4l not the reputation of a belle or a boafl 
ty— perhaiM for want of some artificial splendor- 
but one could not bo long in her company withoi 
feeling that she had great charm, without whto 
beauty becomoj* insipid an<l even commonplace, atf 
with which the plainest woman is attractive. 

Edith's theory of life, if ono may so dignify tli 
longingH of a young girl, had been very simpli 
and not at all such as would be selected by lit 
heroine of a romanc«. tihe had no mission, n 
was she alllicteil by that modam form of oltruis 
which is a yearning for notoriety by conspicuooi 



deTotion to causes and reforms quite outside her 
normal sphere of activity. A very sincere person, 
ivith strong sympathy for humanity tempered by 
a keen perception of the humorous side of things, 
she had a purpose, perhaps not exactly formulated, 
of making the most out of her own life, not in any 
outward and shining career, but by a develop- 
ment of herself in the most helpful and harmoni- 
ous relations to her world. And it seemed to her, 
though she had never philosophized it, that a mar- 
riage such as she believed she had made was the 
woman^s way to the greatest happiness and useful- 
ness. In this she followed the dictates of a clear 
mind and a warm heart. If she had reasoned 
about it, considering how brief life is, and how 
small can be any single contribution to a better 
social condition, she might have felt more strongly 
the struggle against nature, and the false position 
involved in the new idea that marriage is only a 
kind of occupation, instead of an ordinance decreed 
in the very constitution of the human race. With 
the mere instinct of femineity she saw the falseness 
of the assumption that the higher life for man or 
woman lies in separate and solitary paths througli 
the wilderness of this world. To jin intcllifrent 
angel, seated on the arch of the heavens, the spec- 
tacle of the latter-<lay pscudo -philosophic and eco- 
nomic dribble about the doubtful expediency of 
having a wife, and the failure of marriage, must 
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CIUPTBS in 

It was ind(M)ci a busy day for Jack. Groat I 
justice woald be done him if it were sapposed ll 
be did not take liimself and bis occnpations i 
onsly. Ilis mind was not disturbed by triBos. 
knew tbat be bad on tbo rigbt sort of fourin-bai 
neck-tic, witb the appropriate pin of penrsbapod 
pearl, and that lio oarriod the cane of the n 
Thi.ttu tJiings come by a Bort uf «x-ial instinct, a 
in the air, a» it wore, and do not inucb tax 1 
mind. Uo bad to basten a little to keep bis I 
past-eleven-o'clock appointment at Stalker's v 
and wbvfl tie arrival Bcveml men of his Mt t 
already waiting, who wore aUo hiuy men, aikd \i 
made a litU» effort to come round early i 
Jack in makinff up his mind aWut the bono. 

When Mr. Stalker brought out Btorm, and 1 
turn around to show bis action, the coanoin 
took on a critical attitude, an attitude of jud] 
ni«nt, exhibited not less in ihe poiso of tbu ba 
and the serious fnce than in the hnbling uf tbe G 
and the planting of legs wide apart. And the ■ 
Ltodo bad a rcfiood nonchalance which profei 

mm aoarody omr attain. Storm could i 



CHAPTBB in 

It was indoeti a basy day for Jack. Great iD< 
justice would be done liim if it were supposed that 
be did not t<iko himself and his occupations seri- 
ously. Ilis mind was not disturbed by triQcs. HsJ 
knew tliat he had on the right sort of fonr-in-haiU 
neck-tie, with the appropriate pin of pear-shapi 
penrl, luid that ho carried the cano of the ses 
Thi'su things come by a sort of social instinct, a 
in the air, as it were, and do not much tax I 
mind. He had to hasten a little to keep his I: 
pB«t-oleven-o*clock appointment at Stalker's stable! 
and when ho arrived several irien of his set woi 
already waiting, who were also busy men, and I 
made a litUe ctTort to come round early and assist 
Jack in making up his mind about the horac. 

AVIicn Mr. i^tiilker brought out Storm, and lei 
him around to show his aotton, the connoisscu 
took oD a critical attitude, an attitude of judj 
ment. exhibited not less in the poise of the bei 
and the serious face tliaii in the holding of the c 
and tlie planting of legs wide apart. And the att| 
tudu hail a rofinod nonclialanco which profession ' 
horsemen scarcely over attmo. Stonii could i 
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the conversation was about trifles. Business mej 
and operators could liave leanie<i something t 
stocks and investments, and politicians about c 
politics. Mademoiselle VivJenne, the now ski 
dancer, might have been surprised at the intima] 
tone in which she was allude<l to, but she cou] 
have got some useful hints in effects, for her judgi 
were cosmopolitans who had seen the most sug- 
gestive dancing in all jiarls of the world. It came 
out incidentally that every one at table had been 
'■over" in the course of the season, not for any 
general purpose, not as a sight-seer, but to look at 
somebody's stables, or to attend a wedding, or e 
sale of etchings, or to see his boot-maker, or for | 
little shooting in Scotland, just aa one might r 
down to Bar Harbor or Tuxedo. It waa only i 
incident in a busy season, and one of the fruits < 
it apfHiared to be as perfect a knowledge of t 
comparative merits of all the ocean racers and c 
tains as of the English and American stables t 
the trainers. One not informed of the progress a 
American life might have been surprised to soo tb 
lhe/inf is to bo American, with a sort of [>atron^ 
of things and ways foreign, especially of ihijig 
British, a hirgu continental kind of attitude, I 
ten of bearing much about Western roughing i 
of Alaska, of horso-brooding and fruit-miung < 
the PaciBc, of the Colorado River Cafloa. As 
for stufrs, well yes, London. As for style, yoa 
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can't mistake a man who is dressed in New 
York, 

The wine was a white Riesling from Califomia. 
Docstater said his attention had been called to it 
by Tom Dillingham at the Union, who had a ranch 
somewhere out there. It was declared to be sound 
and palatable ; you know what you are drinking. 
This led to a learned discussion of the future of - • 

American wines, and a patriotic impulse was given 
to the trade by repeated orders. It was declared 
that in American wines lay the solution of the 
temperance question. Bobby Simerton Said that 
Burgundy was good enough for him, but Russell 
put him down, as he saw the light yellow through 
his glass, by the emphatic affirmation that plenty 
of cheap American well-made wine would knock the 
bottom out of all the sentimental temperance socie- 
ties and shut up the saloons, dry up all those not 
limited to light wines and beer. It was agreed 
that the saloons would have to go. 

This satisfactory conclusion was reached before 
the coffee came on and the cigarettes, and the 
sound quality of the Riesling was emphasized by a 
pony of cognac. 

It is fortunate when the youth of a country have 
an ideal. No nation is truly great without a com- 
mon ideal, capable of evoking enthusiasm and call- 
ing out its energies. And where are we to look for 
this if not in the youth, and especially in those to 




whom fortune and leisure givA an opiKirtaoity J 
leailersliip ) It ia they who can inspire by tbi 
example, and by their pursuits attract olLors t 
higher cuncoption of tho n&tional life. It i 
take iho form of patriotism, as in tbta country, 
pride in the great republic, jealousy of its honor 
and credit, eagerness for its commanding positi 
among the nations, patriotism which will Bboir^ 
self, in all the ardor of behoving youth, itt tho ^ 
ministration of law, in the purity of poUttc8,4 
tioneRt local government, and in a miblo uptn 
for tlie glory of the country. It may take I 
fonn of culture, of a desire thitt the republio- 
ble, like alt sclf-mude nations, to worship wealtl 
abould bo distinguished not so much by a ruU 
national display as by an advance iti tho arts, t 
scicncea, the education tliat adorns life, in the no) 
spirit of humanity, and in tho nobler spirit of r 
nition of a higher life, which will be content f 
no civilization that does not tend to maku ' 
country for every citiien a better place to lira] 
to-day than it was yesterday. Happy is the a 
try, happy the metropolis of that eonnlry, wbt 
fortunate young men bare tbis high oonocpUon i 
oitiicenshipl 

AVhat is tho ideal of their country which t 
yoQog men cberishl There was a moment ~M 
there not for tbvin i— in the late war fur the Unia 
when tho republic whs visible to them in its beaoj 
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in its peril, and in a passion of devotion they were 
eager — were they not ? — ^to follow the flag and to 
give their brief lives to its imperishable glory. 
Nothing is impossible to a nation with an ideal 
like that. It was this flame that ran over Europe 
in the struggle of France against a world in arms. 
It was this national ideal that was incarnate in 
Napoleon, as every great idea that moves the world 
is sooner or later incarnated. What was it that 
we saw in Washington on his knees at Valley 
Forge, or blazing with wrath at the cowardice on 
Monmouth? in Lincoln entering Richmond with 
bowed head and infinite sorrow and yearning in 
his heart? An embodiment of a great national 
idea and destiny. 

In France this ideal burns yet like a flame, and 
is still evoked by a name. It is the passion of 
glory, but the desire of a nation, and Napoleon was 
the incarnation of passion. They say that he is 
not dead as others are dead, but that he may come 
again and ride at the head of his legions, and strike 
down the enemies of France ; that his bugle will 
call the youth from every hamlet, that the roll of 
his drum will transform France in a camp, and the 
grenadiers will live again and ride with liim, amid 
hurrahs, and streaming tears, and shouts of " My 
Emperor ! Oh, my Emperor !" Is it only a legend ? 
But the spirit is there ; not a boy but dreams of it, 
not a girl but knots the thought in with her holi- 
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"I wish lilyTavish would marry," said Mrs. 
Trafton, watching the girl's slender figure as it 
passed through the portiere; ^'she doesn't know 
what to do with herself." 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. ^^ Yes, she'd be a 
lovely wife for somebody "; and then he added, as 
if reminiscently, " if he could afford it. Good-by." 

^^ That's just a fashion of talking. I never knew 
a time when so many people afforded to do what 
they wanted to do. Sut you men are all alike. 
Good-by." 

When Jack reached home it was only a little 
after six o'clock, and as they were not to go out to 
dine till eight, he had a good hour to rest from the 
fatigues of the day, and run over the evening pa- 
pers and dip into the foreign periodicals to catch a 
topic or two for the dinner-table. 

" Yes, sir," said the maid, " Mrs. Delancy came in 
an hour ago." 
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COAPTER IV 

Edith's tiay bad been ns busy as Jack's, notnri! 
standing she had put aside eevenU things that de- 
manded her attention. She denied herself the raorn- 
ing attendunce on the Literature Class that 
raking over the oightoetith century. This i 
Swift was to bo arraigned. The Ust lime wl 
Edith was j>resent it was SLoelo. Tim judgment, Otl 
the whole, li.id been favorable, and there had been 
a little stir of tendeniess among the bonnets over 
Thackeray's comments on the Christian soldier. It 
seetned to bring him near to thom. "Poor Dick 
Steele!" said the essayist. Edith deckrwi after- 
wards that the largo woman who sat next to her, 
Mrs. Jerry Hollowell, whispered to her that she al- 
ways thought his name was Bessemer; but this 
WHS, no doubt, a pleasantry. It was a beautiful es' 
say, and so stimulating! And then there wa» 
bouillon, and time to lot>k about at the toilets. 
Poor Steele, it would have cheered his life to 
know that a century after his death so many 
beaulifnl women, so exquisitely dressed, would hai 
been concerning themselvco about him. The 
tion lasted two hours. Edith made a little cali 






tion. In five minates she could have got from the 
encyclopaedia all the facts in the essay, and while 
h7m«Twas doing her hair she could have read 
five times as much of Steele as the essayist read. 
And, somehow, she was not stimulated, for the im- 
pression seemed to prevail that now Steele was dis- 
posed of. And she had her doubts whether litera- 
ture would, after all, prove to be a permanent so- 
cial distraction. But Edith may have been too 
severe in her judgment. There was probably not 
a woman in the class that day who did not go away 
with the knowledge that Steele was an author, and 
that he lived in the eighteenth century. The hope 
for the country is in the diffusion of knowledge. 

Leaving the class to take care of Swift, Edith 
went to the managers' meeting at the Women's 
Hospital, where there was much to do of very prac- 
tical work, pitiful cases of women and children suf- 
fering through no fault of their own, and money 
more difficult to raise than sympathy. The meeting 
took time and thought. Dismissing her carriage, 
and relying on elevated and surface cars, Edith 
then took a turn on the East Side, in company with 
a dispensary physician whose daily duty called her 
into the worst parts of the town. She had a habit 
of these tours before her marriage, and, though they 
were discouragingly small in direct results, she 
gained a knowledge of city life that was of im- 
mense service in her general charity work. Jack 
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bad BUggestod tho danger of these excursions, ll 
sho had told bim that a vroman was less liable i 
insult in the East Side than in fifth Avenue, espe- 
cially at twilight, not because tlie East Side was a 
nice quarter of tho city, but bot-ausB it was accua- ■ 
tomed to see women who minded their own busi- 
ness go about unattended, and the pro^vlers had 
not the habit of going there. She could even relato 
cases of chivalrous protection of "ladies" in some 
of the worst streols. 

What Edilh saw thia day, open to be seen, was 
not so much sin as ignorance of how to lire, squa- 
lor, filthy surroundings acijuiesced in as tho natural 
order, wonderful patience in suffering and depriva. 
tion, incapacity, ill-paid labor, the kindest spirit of 
sympathy and Iielpfulness of the poor for each 
other. Perhaps that which made the deepest im- 
pression on her was the fact that such conditions of 
living could seem natund to those in tbem,and that 
they could get so much enjoyment of life in situa- 
tions that would have been simple misery to her. 

Tho visitors were in a foreign city. The shop 
signs were in foreign tongues ; in some streets all 
Ilebruw. On chance news-stands were displayed 
no^>'spupo^s in Kussian, Bohemian, Arabic, Ita 
Ilebrow, Folish, German — none in English, 
theatre bUls were in Hebrew or other unmada] 
type. Tho sidewalks and the streets swarmed mth 
noisy dealers in every sort of second-hand mcrohan> 
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dise — vegetables that had seen a better day, fish in 
shoals. It was not easy to make one's way through 
the stands and push-carts and the noisy dickefrftg (ph 
buyers and sellers, who haggled over trifles and 
chaffed good-naturedly and were strictly intent on 
their own affairs. No part of the town is more 
crowded or more industrious. If youth is the hope 
of the country, the sight was encouraging, for chil- 
dren were in the gutters, on the house steps, at all 
the windows. The houses seemed bursting with 
humanity, and in nearly every room of the packed 
tenements, whether the inmates were sick or hungry, 
some sort of industry was carried on. In the damp 
basements were junk-dealers, rag-pickers, goose- 
pickers. In one noisome cellar, off an alley, among 
those sorting rags, was an old woman of eighty- 
two, who could reply to questions only in a jargon, 
too proud to beg, clinging to life, earning a few 
cents a day in this foul occupation. But life is 
sweet even with poverty and rheumatism and 
eighty years. Did her dull ej'es, turning inward, 
see the Carpathian Ilills, a free girlhood in village 
drudgery and village sports, then a romance of love, 
children, hard work, discontent, emigration to a 
New World of promise ? And now a cellar by day, 
the occupation of cutting rags for carpets, and at 
night a corner in a close and crowded room on a 
flock bed not fit for a dog. And this was a wom- 
an's life. 




Picturescjue foreign women going about 
Bbawls over their heads aud usually a bit of bright 
color somewhere-, children at their games, hanrkers 
loudly erying their stale wares, the click of sew- 
ing-machines heard through a broken window 
everywhere animation, life, exchange of rough 
kindly banter. Was it altogether so melanchol] 
aa it might seem ? Not everybody was hopclcssi; 
poor, for here were lawyers' signs and doctors' 
signs — doctors in whom the inhabitants had confi- 
dence because they charged all they could get for 
their services — and thriving {lawnbrokers' shops. 
There were parish schools also — [lorha^ othora 
and off Rorae dark alley, in a room on the grouni 
floor, could be heard the strident noise of e<lucatioa 
going on in high-voiced study and recitation. Nor 
I were amusements lucking — notices of bolls, dancing 
this evening, and ton-cent shows in palaces of leger- 
demain and deformity. 

It was n relenting day in March ; patches of bli 
«ky overhead, and the sun had some quality 
itsgliining. The children and the caged birds at 
open windows felt it — and there wore notes of mi 
bore and there above the tralHo and the clami 
Turning down a narrow alley, with a gutter in l1 
centre, attracted by festive sounds, the 
came into a small stone -paved court with a h; 
diant in the oentre surroandod by tall tenement- 
houses, in the windows of which were stuffed tha 
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garments that would no longer hold together to 
adorn the person. Here an Italian girl and boy, 
with a guitar and violin, were recalling la heUa 
Napcliy and a couple of pretty girls from the court 
were footing it as merrily as if it were the grape 
harvest. A woman opened a lower room door and 
sharply called to one of the dancing girls to come 
in, when Edith and the doctor appeared at the 
bottom of the alley, but her tone changed when 
she recognized the doctor, and she said, by way of 
apology, that she didn't like her daughter to dance 
before strangers. So the music and the dance 
went on, even little dots of girls and boys shuffling 
about in a stiflf-legged fashion, with applause from 
all the windows, and at last a largesse of pennies 
— as many as five altogether — for the musicians. 
And the sun fell lovingly upon the pretty scene. 

But then there were the sweaters' dens, and the 
private rooms where half a dozen pale-faced tailors 
stitched and pressed fourteen and sometimes six- 
teen hours a day, stifling rooms, smelling of the hot 
goose and steaming cloth, rooms where they worked, 
where the cooking was done, where they ate, and 
late at night, when overpowered with weariness, 
lay down to sleep. Struggle for life everywhere, 
and perhaps no more discontent and heart - burn- 
ing and certainly less ennui than in the palaces 
on the avenues. 

The residence of Karl Mulhaus, one of the doc- 



tor's patients, vras typical of tUe Itoracs of tbe 
ter class of poor. Tho apartment fronlod oa 
small and not too cleanly court, and was in 
third atory. As Edith mounted tho narrow 
dark stairways slie saw the plan of the house. V 
apartments opened uiKjn nadi landing, in which 
was the common hydrant and sink. The Mulhaus 
apartment consisted of a room large enough 
contain a bed, a cook-stove, a bureau, a rockii 
chair, and two otht^r chairs, and it had two 
windows, whicli would have more freely admitted 
tha stmthem sun if they had bpcn washed, and n 
room adjoining, dark, ami nearly filled by a big 
bed. On the walls of the living room were hung 
highly colorod iwlvcrtif^ing chromos of stcamsbi[M 
and palaces of industry, and on tho bureau Edit 
noticed two illustrated newspapers of the last yi 
apatent-medicinealmanno, andaTolumeof Schilli 
Tho bureau also held Air. Mulhaus's bottles 
roeditiino, a comb which nccdod a dentist, and a 
ken hair-brush. What gavo the room, however, 
cheerful aspect were some pots of plants on thi 
window-ledges, and half a dozen canary-bird cages 
hung wherovor there was room for them. 

None of tbe family happened to he at bomc 
cept Mr. Uulhaus, who oixupied the rockingchj 
and two children, a girl of four yenre and a boy 
eight, who wore on the lloor playing "store'' with 
some blocks of wood, a few toclu, tionio lamps of 
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" Oh, come in, come in," said the old lady, cheer- 
fully, when the door opened. " I'm glad to see 
you." 

** And how goes it ?" asked the doctor. 

"First rate. I'm coming on, doctor. Work's 
been pretty slack for two weeks now, but yester- 
day I got work for two days. I guess it will be 
better now." 

The work was finishing pantaloons. It used to 
be a good business before there was so much cut- 
ting in. 

" I used to get fifteen cents a pair, then ten ; 
now they don't pay but five. Yes, the shop fur- 
nishes the thread." 

" And how many pairs can you finish in a day ?" 
asked Edith. 

" Three — three pairs, to do 'em nice — and they 
are very particular — if I work from six in the 
morning till twelve at night. I could do more, but 
my sight ain't what it used to be, and I've broken 
my specs." 

" So you earn fifteen cents a day ?" 

"When I've the luck to get work, my lady. 
Sometimes there isn't any. And things cost so 
much. The rent is the worst." 

It appeared that the rent was two dollars and a 
half a month. That must be paid, at any rate. 
Edith made a little calculation that on a flush aver- 
age of ninety cents a week earned, and allowing 



so many cents for coal and so many cents for a 
the margin fur bread and Uut most bo small for tl 
monlh. Shu usually bought throo cents' wortli c 
tea at a time. 

" It is kinder close," said tbe old lady, with i 
smile. " The worst is, my feet hurt m« so I catiM 
stir out. Itnt the neighbors is real kind. Tho lit^ 
tie boy next room goes orer to the shop and fulcha ~ 
my puntiitouuti and takes 'em back. I con get 
along if it don't come slack again." 

Hitting all day by that dim window, half tha 
night Btilcbing by a kerosene larajt, lying for « 
lioun on that narrow couch! How to account foi 
this old soul's Christian resignation and cheerful 
ness ! " For," said the doctor, " she has seen lietM 
days; she has moved in high society; her hw 
band, who died twenty years ago, was a polici 
man. What the old lady is doing is Gghting fol 
her independence. She has only one fear — tlw' 
almshouae." 

It was with such scenes as these in her eyes that 
£dith went to her dressing-room to make h 
let for the Henderson dinner. 



CHAPTER V 

It was the first time they had dined with the 
Hendersons. It was Jack's doing. " Certainly, if 
you wish it," Edith had said when the invitation 
came. The unmentioned fact was that Jack had 
taken a little flier in Oshkosh, and a hint from 
Henderson one evening at the Union, when the 
venture looked squally, had let him out of a heavy 
loss into a small profit, and Jack felt grateful. 

" I wonder how Henderson camo to do it ?'' Jack 
was querying, as he and old Fairfax sipped their 
five-o'clock " Manhattan." 

'' Oh, Henderson likes to do a good-natured thing 
still, now and then. Do you know his wife ?" 

"No. Who was she?" 

"Why, old Eschelle's daughter. Carmen; of 
course you wouldn't know ; that was ten years 
ago. There was a good deal of talk about it at 
the time." 

" How ?" 

" Some said they'd been good friends before Mrs. 
Henderson's death." 

"Then Carmen, as you call her, wasn't the 
first?" 




" No, bnt sbe was an easy second. She's a social 
climber; bound to get there from the start.'* 

" Is she pretty V 

" Devilish. 8be's a little thin;;. I saw her on 
at Homburg, ou the promenade with her motbal 
The kind ut sweet blonde. I said to myself, tin 
would mix u man up in a duel before he knei| 
where he was."' 

" 8he mnst be interestin/f." 

"She was always clever, and slie knows enoiif 
to play a straight gamu and when to propitiate 
ril l)et a Gve she tells Henderson whom to be g 
to when the chance offers." 

'• Then her influence on him is good i" 

"My dear sir, she gets what she wants, and Ilei 
defHon is going to the . . . well, look at the Km 
in his face. I've known Henderson Hineo he can 
fre-sh into the Street. He'd rarely knife a frioM 
when his first wife was living. Now, when ; 
see the old frank smile on his face, it's put on." 

It was balf-past eight when Mr, Ilemlerson witf 
Mrs. Delancy on his arm led the way to the c 
ing-room. The procession was closed by Mrs. Hm 
derson and Mr. Delancy. Tbo Van Dams vrei 
there, and Mrs. Cbesney and the Cbesney girls, t 
Miss Tavish, who sat on Jack's right, but the r 
of the gnests wore unknown to .lack, except 1 
name. There was a strong dash of the Strc«t i 
the mixture, and although the Street was tab 
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in the talk, there was such an emanation of aggres- 
sive prosperity at the table that Jack said after- 
wards that he felt as if he had been at a meetinc: 
of the board. 

If Jack had known the house ten years ago, he 
would have noticed certain subtle changes in it, 
rather in the atmosphere than in many alterations. 
The newness and the glitter of cost had worn off. 
It might still be called a palace, but the city had 
now a dozen handsomer houses, and Carmen's idea, 
as she expressed it, was to make this more like a 
home. She had made it like herself. There were 
pictures on the walls that would not have hung 
there in the late Mrs. Henderson's time ; and the 
prevailing air was that of refined sensuousness. 
Life, she said, was her idea, life in its utmost ex- 
pression, untrammelled, and yes, a little Greek. 
Freedom was perhaps the word, and yet her latest 
notion was simplicity. The dinner was simple. 
Her dress was exceedingly simple, save that it had 
in it somewhere a touch of audacity, revealing in 
a flash of invitation the hidden nature of the wom- 
an. She knew herself better than any one knew 
her, except Henderson, and even he was forced to 
laugh when she travestied Browning in saying that 
she had one soul-side to face the world with, one 
to show the man she loved, and she declared he 
was downright coarse when on going out of the 
door he muttered, "But it needn't be the seamy 
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"Oh, I don't care for it, for myself," replied 
Carmen. 

" I do," struck in Miss Tavish. " It's awfully 
nice." 

" Yes, it does seem to fill a want. Why, what 
do you do with your evenings, Mr. Delancy ?" 

" Well, here's one of them." 

" Yes, I know, but I mean between twelve o'clock 
and bedtime." 

" Oh," said Jack, laughing out loud, " I go to bed 
— sometimes." 

" Yes, there's always that. But you want some 
place to go to after the theatres and the dinners ; 
after the other places are shut up you want to go 
somewhere and be amused." 

" Yes," said Jack, falling in, " it is a fact that 
there are not many places of amusement for the 
rich ; I understand. After the theatres you want 
to be amused. This Conventional Club is — " 

" I tell you what it is. It's a sort of Midnight 
Mission for the rich. They never have had any- 
thing of the kind in the city." 

" And it's very nice," said Miss Tavish, demure- 
ly. " The performers are selected. You can see 
things there that you want to see at other places 
to which you can't go. And everybody you know 
is there." 

'* Oh, I see," said Jack. " It's what the Inde- 
pendent Theatre is trying to do, and what all the 



theatrical people say needs to be done, to ele' 
the character of the audiences, and then the 
sgcrs can give Iwtter plays." 
. " That's just it, "We want to elevate the si 
Carmen explained. 

"Hut," continued Jack, "it seoms to mo that 
now the audience is select and elevated, it wants to 
see the same sort of things it liked to see before it 
was elevated," 

" You may laugh, Mr. Delancy," rfepUeil Carmen, 
throwing an earnest simplicity into her eyes, " but 
why shouldn't women know wliat is going on as 
well fts men V 

"And why," Miss Tavish asked, "will the ser- 
pentine dances and the London topical songs do 
any more harm to women than to men V 

" And besides, Mr. Delancy," Carmen said, chim- 
ing in, " isn't it just as proper that women should 
see women dance and throw tumersaults on the 
Rtngo as that men should see them f And then, you 
know, women are such a restraining influence. 

" I ha*in't thought of that," said Jack. '* I Ihoi 
the Conventional was for the Iwnefit of the 
enco, not for the Bolv'ution of the performers." 

"It's beth. It's life. iJon't yon think women 
ought to know life* How are they to take their 
place in the world unless they know life as men 
knoiv itr 

" Fm snro I don't know whose place they are to 
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take, the serpentine dancer's or mine," said Jack, 
as if he were studying a problem. "How does 
your experiment get on, Miss Tavish?" 

Carmen looked up quickly. " Oh, I haven't any 
experiment," said Miss Tavish, shaking her head. 
" It's just Mr. Delancy's nonsense." 

" I wish I had an experiment. There is so little 
for women to do. I wish I knew what was right." 
And Carmen looked mournfully demure, as if life, 
after all, were a serious thing with her. 

"Whatever Mrs. Henderson does is sure to be 
right," said Jack, gallantly. 

Carmen shot at him a quick sympathetic glance, 
tempered by a grateful smile. " There are so many 
points of view." 

Jack felt the force of the remark as he did the 
revealing glance. And he had a swift vision of 
Miss Tavish leading him a serpentine dance, and of 
Carmen sweetly beckoning him to a pleasant point 
of view. After all it doesn't much matter. Every- 
thing is in the point of view. 

After dinner and cigars and cigarettes in the 
library, the talk dragged a little in duets. The 
dinner had been charming, the house was lovely, 
the company was most agreeable. All said that. 
It had been so somewhere else the night before 
that, and would be the next night. And the ennui 
of it all! No one expressed it, but Henderson 
could not help looking it, and Carmen saw it. That 



charming hoatoss had been devoting herself to 
EditU since dinner. Sho was so full of gym|>iithy 
with the East-Side work, asked a hundred quostioti!) 
about it, and declared that she must take it up 
a^iQ. Sho would order a cage of canaries from 
that poor Oerman for her kitchen. It was such a 
beautiful idea. But Edith did not believe in her. 
one bit. She told Jack aftorwurds that 
Humlersun cares no more for the poor of If 
York than alio does for — "' 

" Henderson i" suggested Jack. 

"Oh, I don't know anything about that. IIi 
dorson has only one idea — to get the better of 
erybody, and bo the money king of New Tork. 
Hut ] Rhould not wander if be bad once a soft spot 
in his heart, lie is better than she is." 

It was still early, lacked half an hour of 
night, and the night was before thom. Some 
proposed the Conventional, " Yos," said Carmen 
" all come to our box." The Van Dams would go, 
Uiss Tavish, the Chesneys; the suggestion was a 
relief to everybody. Only Mr. Henderson pleaded 
important pajwrs that must have his attention that 
night. Edith said that she was too tired, but that, 
ber de-sertion must not break up the p 

"Then you will excuse me also," said Jackj 
little shade of disappointment in his face. 

"No, no," said Edith, quickly; "you can i 
me on the way. Go, by all means, Jock." 
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" Do you really want me to go, dear ?" said Jack, 
aside. 

" Why of course ; I want you to be happy." 

And Jack recalled the loving look that accom- 
panied these words, later on, as he sat in the Hen- 
derson box at the Conventional, between Carmen 
and Miss Tavish, and saw, through the slight haze 
of smoke, beyond the orchestra, the praiseworthy 
efforts of the Montana Kicker, who had just re- 
turned with the imprimatur of Paris, to relieve the 
ennui of the modern world. 

The complex aflfair we call the world requires a 
great variety of people to keep it going. At one 
o'clock in the morning Carmen and our friend Mr. 
Delancy and Miss Tavish were doing their part. 
Edith lay awake listening for Jack's return. And 
in an alley oflf Rivington Street a young girl, pretty 
once, unknown to fortune but not to fame, was 
about to render the last service she could to the 
world by leaving it. 

The impartial historian scarcely knows how to 
distribute his pathos. By the electric light (and 
that is the modern light) gayety is almost as pa- 
thetic as suffering. Before the Montana girl hit 
upon the happy device that gave her notoriety, her 
feet, whose every twinkle now was worth a gold 
eagle, had trod a thorny path. There was a fort- 
une now in the whirl of her illusory robes, but any 
day — such are the whims of fashion — she might be 



wandering a^in, sick at heart, about the j 
city, knocking at tlio side doors o( variety sboM 
for any engagement that would give her a ] 
tanco of a few dollars a week. How long 1 
Carmen waited on the social outskirts; uud nw 
she liad come into her kingdom, was she anythioj 
bat a tinsel queen J Even Henderson, the j 
Uendcrson, did the friends of his yoath reept 
him } had he public esteem ? Carmen used to c 
oat the newspaper jiaragraphs that extolled Ilei 
derson's domestic virtue and his generosity to 1 
family, and show them to her lord, with a quoi 
smile on her face. Miss Tavtsh, in the nerrol 
coasciousuess of fleeting years, was she not stE 
waiting, dashing here and there like a bird in J 
net for the sort of freotlom, audacious as she wai 
that seemed denie<l hert She was sliU boautifolil 
everybody said, and she wns »touglit and 
torcd, because she was always mi^rry and go< 
natnred, "Wliy should Van Dam, speaking i 
women, say that there were h()r9ea that 
been set up, and checked up and trained, 
held their heads in an aristocnitic fashion, mova 
elegantly, and showed style, long after the spin 
had gone oat of them t And Jack himself, hap^ 
pily married, with a comfortable income, 
vns life getting flat to him! What sort of i 
roor was it that needed the aid of Cannon i 
Ihe 8cr|)enlino dancer t Aad why not, since j 
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would have said that '^ Dr. Leigh don't handsome 
much," but their idea was that her face was good. 
That was Avhat anybody would have said who saw 
her to-night, " She has such a good face" ; the face 
of a woman who knew the world, and perhaps was 
not very sanguine about it, had few illusions and 
few antipathies, but accepted it, and tried in her 
humble way to alleviate its hardships, without any 
consciousness of having a mission or making a sac- 
rifice. 

Dr. Leigh — Miss Kuth Leigh — was Edith's friend. 
She had not come from the country with an ex- 
alted notion of being a Avorker among the poor 
about whom so much was written ; she had not 
even descended from some high circle in the city 
into this world, moved by a restless enthusiasm for 
humanity. She was a woman of the people, to 
adopt a popular phrase. From her childhood she 
had known them, their wants, their sympathies, 
their discouragements; and in her heart — though 
you would not discover this till you had known 
her long and well — there was a burning sympathy 
with them, a sympathy born in lier, and not as- 
sumed for the sake of having a career. It was this 
that had impelled her to get a medical education, 
which she obtained by hard labor and self-denial. 
To her this was not a means of livelihood, but 
simply that she might be of service to those all 
about her who needed help more than she did. 



Sho didn't belisve in chnrity, this Btoutlicart 
clear-headed little woman; site meant to mnW 
everylx)dy |«iy for Iier medical services who could 
|»ay; but somehow her practice was not lucrativo, 
and the little salary she got as a dis{>ensary doctd 
melted away with scarcely any perceptible 
provemont in her own wardrobe. Why. she new 
lid nothing, going about ii;s she did. 

She sat now waiting for the end ; and the ^ 
face, so full of sympathy for the living, had : 
hope in it. Just another human being had com 
to the end of her path— the end literally. It v 
so every day. Somebody CAnic to the end, aal 
there was nothing beyond. Only it was the uiw 
and that was |»caco. One o'clock — half-past otu 
The door oi)enotl softly. The old woman rose fronj' 
the foot of the I>ed with a start and a loi\' " Ilcrr 1 
griJss Oott." It was Father Damon. The girl 
oponod her eyes with a frightened look at lirst, um^b 
then an eager appeal. Dr. Leigh rose to i 
room for him at the bedsiilc. They bowed as I 
came forward, and their eyes met. She shook 1 
hcml. In her eyes was no expectation, no hopi 
In his was the glow of faith. But the eyes of t 
girl rested upon his face with a rapt expression. It 
was as if an angel had entered the room. 

Father Damon ivas a young man, not yet part 
thirty, slender, erect, lie had removed as 
in his bruad-brimmol soft hut. The hair was cloc 
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cat, bat not tonsured. IIo wore a brown cassock, 
falling in straight lines, and confined at the waist 
with a white cord. From his neck depended from 
a gold chain a largo gold cross. His face was 
smooth-shaven, thin, intellectual, or rather spirit- 
ual; the nose long, the mouth straight, the eyes 
deep gray, sometimes dreamy and puzzling, again 
glowing with an inner fervor. A face of long vig- 
its and the schooled calmness of repressed energy. 
You wouhl say a fanatic of God, with a dash of 
Bclf-consciousness. Dr. I^igh knew him well. They 
met often on their diverse errands, and she liked, 
when she could, to go to vcspcre in the little mis- 
sion chajxjl of St. Anselm, where he niinisteretl. It 
was not the confessional that attracted her, that 
was sure ; perhaps not altogether the service, though 
that was soothing in certain mooils ; but it was the 
noble i>cr8onality of Father Damon. He wjis do- 
voted to the iKJople as she was, he underst<xxl them ; 
and for the moment their passion of humanity as- 
sumeil the same aspect, though she knew that what 
lie saw, or thought he siiw, hiy beyond her agnostic 
vision. 

Father Damon w^is an Englishman, a member of 
a I>ondon Anglican onler, who had taken the three 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, who had 
lx,H»n for some years in New York, and had finally 
come to live on the Ejist Side, where his work was. 
In a way he had identified himself with the (^co- 



pie ; he attended liicir clubs ; Iio was a Christi 
Bocudist; he spoke on the inoqualities of taxation 
Ibe strikers were jiretty sure of liia Bympathyj ho 
arguod the injustice i»f the present ownership of 
ladd. Some said thai he had joined a lodge of the 
Knights of l^abor. Pcrhap it was these things, 
quite as much as his singlenf^ss of purpose and his 
spiritual fervor, that drew Ur. Leigh to him with a 
feeling that verged on devotion. The ladies up- 
town, at whoso tables Father Damon was an infro;, 
quent guest, were as tuUy in sympathy with 
handsome and aristocratic young priest, 
thought it lieautiful that he should devote himi 
to the poor uiid the sinful ; but they did not seo 
why be should adopt Uieir views. 

It was at the mission that Father Damon had 
first seen the girl. She had ventured in not long 
ago at twilight, with her cough and her pale face, 
in a silk gown and Hower-garden of a hat, and 
crept into one of the confessional boxes, and told 
liim her story. 

" Do you think, father," said the girl, looking 
vfistfuUy, "that I can — can be forgiven I" 

Father Damon looked down sadly, pitifullj 
" Yea, my daughter, if you repent. It is all wil 
our Father. Ho never refuses." 

Ho knelt down, with hia cross in bis hand, 
in a low voice repeated the prayer for the dyii 
Aa the sweet, thrilling voice went on in supplu 
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tion the girl's eyes closed again, and a sweet smile 
played about her mouth ; it was the innocent smile 
of the little girl long ago, when she might have 
awakened in the morning and heard the singing of 
birds at her window. 

When Father Damon arose she seemed to be 
sleeping. They all stood in silence for a moment. 

" You will remain ?'' he asked the doctor. 

" Yes," she said, with the faintest wan smile on 
her face. " It is I, you know, who have care of 
the body.'' 

At the door he turned and said, quite low, 
'* Peace be to this house !'' 






CnAPTEB VI 

Father Damon came dangerously near t/t boil 
[x>pu]ar. Thu austerity of liis life and bis knonm 
self - chastening vigils contributeii lo this effect 
His severely formal, simple ecclesiastical di 
coarse in material but perfect in its saintly lii 
8C]mratod bim from tbe world in which ho mom 
so unostentatiously and humbly, nnd marktjd 
aa one who went about doing good. Uis life was 
tbat of self-absorption and hardship, mortification 
of the body, denial of the solicitation of the senswy 
struggling of tbu spirit for more holiness of pova 
pose — a life of supplication for tbo perishing boqW 
about him. And yet he was so informed with the 
modern spirit that bo was not content, as a zealot 
formorly might have been, to snatch souls out of 
t!ie evil that is in the world, but bi> strove to lessen 
the evil. Ho was a reformer. It was probably 
this feature of his activity, and not his spiritual 
mission, that attracted to bim the little group 
poRitivists on the East Side, the demagogues of 
labor lodges, tbe practical workers of the %Torki 
girls' clubs, and iho humanitarian agnostics 
Dr. Leigh, who were literally giving their IJ' 
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without the least expectation of reward. Even the 
refined ethical-culture groups had no sneer for Fa- 
ther Damon. 

The little chapel of St. Anselm was well known. 
It was always open. It was plain, but its plainness 
was not the barrenness of a non-conformist chapel. 
There were two confessionals ; a great bronze lamp 
attached to one of the pillars scarcely dispelled the 
obscurity, but cast an unnatural light upon the gi- 
gantic crucifix that hung from a beam in front of 
the chancel. There were half a dozen rows of 
backless benches in the centre of the chapel. The 
bronze lamp, and the candles always burning upon 
the altar, rather accented than dissipated the heavy 
shadows in the vaulted roof. At no hour was it 
empty, but at morning prayer and at vespers the 
benches were apt to bo filled, and groups of peni- 
tents or spectators were kneeling or standing on 
the floor. At vespers there were sure to be car- 
riages in front of the door, and among the kneeling 
figures were ladies who brought into these simple 
services for the poor something of the refinement 
of grace as it is in the higher circles. Indeed, at 
the hour set apart for confession, there were in the 
boxes saints from up-town as well as sinners from 
the slums. Sometimes the sinners Avere from up- 
town and the saints from the slums. 

When the organ sounded, and through a low 
door in the chancel the priest entered, preceded by 
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n couple of acolytes, ami advanced swiftly to tlie 
reading-desk, tlicra was un awed hush ia tlie cqi 
gregation. Ono would not daro to say that tbet 
was a sontiincntal feeling for the pale face t 
rapt expression of the devotee. It was more ihan 
that, lie had just coiuc from some scene of etuifer- 
ing, from the bed of one dying ; ho was weary with 
watching. He was faint with lonely vigils; I 
was visibly carrying the load of the poor and til 
ilespisod. Even Uuth Leigh, who had dropped i 
for half an hour in one of imr daily rounds — even 
Uuth Leigh, who bad in hnr stanch, practical mind 
a contempt for forms and ritnals, and no faith t 
anything that she could not touch, and who i 
times wiks indignant at the efforts wasted ov»r t 
future of souls concerning which no one knew anjj 
thing, when there were so many bodies, which 1; 
inherited disease and poverty mid shame, going I 
worldly wreck before sonaiUod Christian oyos — cvt 
she could scarcely keep herself from adoring tbi 
self-saorificingspirit. The woesof humanitygrieveOT 
him as they grieved her. and she used to say Bhe 
did not care what be boUcvod so long as be gave 
bis life for the needy. 

It w,is when he advanced to the altar -rail I 
speak that the man best ap[>enre<l. His Toioi 
which was usually low and full of melody, 
be something tcrriblu when it rose in denuncia 
of sin. Those who had travelled said that he I 
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Sometimes he withdrew from it for a week togeth- 
er, and buried himself in a retreat in the upper part 
of the island. Alas ! did ever a man escape him- 
self in a retreat 2 It made him calm for the mo- 
ment. Bat why was it, he asked himself, that he 
had so many followers, his religion so few ? Why 
was it, he said, that all the humanitarians, the re- 
formers, the guilds, the ethical groups, the agnostics, 
the male and female knights, sustained him, and 
only a few of the poor and friendless knocked, by 
his solicitation, at the supernatural door of life? 
How was it that a woman whom he encountered 
so often, a very angel of mercy, could do the things 
he was doing, tramping about in the misery and 
squalor of the great city day and night, her path 
unilluminated by a ray from the future life ? 

Perhaps ho had been remiss in his duty. Per- 
haps he was letting a vague philanthropy take the 
place of a personal solicitude for individual souls. 
The elevation of the race! What had the land 
question to do with the salvation of man? Suppose 
everybody on the East Side should become as in- 
dustrious, as self-denying, as unselfish as Ruth Leigh, 
and yet without belief, without hope ! He had ac- 
cepted the humanitarian situation with her, and 
never had spoken to her of the eternal life. What 
unfaithfulness to his mission and to her! It should 
be so no longer. 

It was after one of his weeks of retreat, at the 



close of vesi>or service, that Dr. Leigh como to hill 
He bad been saying in his little talk that poverty' 
is DO excuse for irreligion, and that all aid in the 
Lardiihip of this world was vain and worthless un- 
less the sinner laid hold on eternal life. Dr. Leigi 
who was laboring with a serious practical probleU 
heanl this coldly, and with a certain contempt fo^ 
what seeme<l to her a vagne sort of consolation. 

"Well," he said, when she came to him in thi 
vestry, with a drop from the rather austere manni 
in which he bad spoken, " what can I do for you I! 

"For rae, nothing. Father Damon. I thou^ 
perliaps you wonld go round with rae to see a pre 
ty bad case. It is in your parish." 

" Ah. did they send for ine ( Do they want spj 
ituul helpt" 

" First the natural, then the spiritual," she i 
plied, with a slight tone of sarcasm in her voio 
" That's just like a priest," she was thinking, 
do not know what to do, and something must bo 
done." 

" Did you report to the Associated Charities?" 

" Yes. But there's a hitch somewhere. The n 
chine doesn't take bold. The man says he dot 
want any charity, any association, treating bim like 
a pauper. He's off peddling ; but trade i.s bad, and 
he's been away a week. I'm afraid he drinks a 
little." ^ 



" The mother is sick in bed. I found her trying 
to do some fine stitching, bat she was too weak to 
hold up the muslin. There are five young children. 
The family never has had help before." 

Father Damon put on his hat, and they went out 
together, and for some time picked their way along 
the muddy streets in silence. 

At length he asked, in a softened voice, ^^ Is the 
mother a Christian ?" 

" I didn't ask," she replied, shortly. " I found 
her crying because the children were hungry." 

Father Damon, still under the impression of his 
neglect of duty, did not heed her warning tone, 
but persisted, " You have so many opportunities. 
Dr. Leigh, in your visits of speaking a word." 

"About what?" she asked, refusing to under- 
derstand, and hardened at the slightest sign of 
what she called cant. 

" About the necessity of repentance and prepa- 
ration for another life," he answered, softly but 
firmly. " You surely do not think human beings 
are created just for this miserable little experience 
here ?" 

" I don't know. I have too much to do with the 
want and suffering I see to raise anxieties about a 
world of which no one can possibly know any- 
thing." 

" Pardon me," he persisted, " have you no sense 
of incompleteness in this life, in your own life? 
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no inward consciousness of an undying pei 
alityr* 

The doctor was angry for a moment at this in1 
sion. It had seemed natural enough for Fatl 
OamoD to uddrcss his exhortations lo the \tooT am 
sinful of his mission. She admired his spirit, abo 
had a certain sympathy with him ; for who could 
say that ministering to minds disease<l might not 
have a physical influence to lift these people into a 
more decent and prosperous way of living? She 
had thought of herself as working with him to a 
common end. But for him now to turn upon her, 
absolutely ignoring the soli<l, rational, and scii 
tific ground on which he knew, or should kni 
she stood, and to speak to her as one of the " 1< 
startled her, and Blled her with indignation. SI 
bad on her lips a sarcastic reply to tho effect that, 
oven if she had a soul, she had not taken up her 
work in tho city as a means of saving it; but she 
was not given to sarcasm, and before she spoke she 
looked at her companion, and saw in the eyes a look 
of Buoh genuine humble feeling, contradicting 
otherwise austere cxprc'ssion of his face, that 
momentary bittemes-i passed away 

*' I think. Father Damon." she said, gently, 
bad better not talk of that. I don't have mm 
time for theorizing, you knoir, nor nmch inci 
tion." she added. 

The priest saw that for tbe present he 
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make no progress, and after a little silence the 
conversation went back to the family they were 
abont to visit. 

They found the woman better — at least, more 
cheerful. Father Damon noticed that there were 
medicines upon the stand, and that there were the 
remains of a meal which the children had been 
eating. He turned to the doctor. ^'I see that 
you have been providing for them." 

" Oh, the eldest boy had already been out arfd 
begged a piece of bread when I came. Of course 
they had to have something more at once. But it 
is very little that I can do." 

He sat down by the bed, and talked with the 
mother, getting her story, while the doctor tidied 
up the room a bit, and then, taking the youngest 
child in her lap and drawing the others about her, 
began to tell a story in a low voice. Presently she 
was aware that the priest was on his knees and say- 
ing a prayer. She stopped in her story, and looked 
out through the dirty window into the chill and 
dark area. 

"What is he doing?" whispered one of the chil- 
dren. 

" I don't know," she said, and a sort of chill came 
over her heart. It all seemed a mockery, in these 
surroundings. 

When he rose he said to the woman, "We will see 
that you do not want till your husband comes back." 



" And I will look in to-morrow," said the da 

Wlien they were in the street, Father Dam 
thanked her for calling his attention to thu col 
thanked her a little formally, und said that ] 
would make inqairies and liavo it properly attend 
ed to. And then ho asked : '^ Is your work cndef 
for the day i Vou must be tired." 

"Oh no; I have several visits to make. I'm 
□ot tired. I rather think it is good for me, being 
out-of^ioors so much," She thanked him, and said_ 
good-by. 

For a moment he stood and watched the plain 
resolute little woman threading hor way throng 
the crowded and unclean street, and then slowly!! 
walked away to his apartment, filled with sadna 
and perplexity. 

The apartment which he occupied was not i 
from the mission chapel, and it was the one olet 
spot among the ill-kept tenements ; but as to com 
fort, it was not much better than the cell of tOiM 
anchorite. Of this, however, he was not thiiikiof 1 
as he stretched himself out on his pallot to rest | 
little from the exhansting labors of the day. Pre 
ably it did not occur to him ihat his solf-imposodi 
prirattonit lessened his strength for liii« work. 

lie was thinking of Uulh Leigh. What a rarafl 
soul! And yet apparently she did not think or 
care whether she had a soul. What oonid be the 
spring of her incessant devotion I If ever woman 
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went about doing good in an unselfish spirit it 
was she. Yet she confessed her work hopeless. 
She had no faith, no belief in immortality, no ex- 
pectation of any reward, nothing to offer to any- 
body beyond this poor life. Was this the enthusi- 
asm of humanity, of which he heard so much? 
But she did not seem to have any illusions, or to be 
burned up by enthusiasm. She just kept on. Ah, 
he thought, what a woman she would be if she were 
touched by the fire of faith ! 

Meantime, Kuth Leigh went on her round. 
One day was like another, except that every day 
the kaleidoscope of misery showed new combina- 
tions, new phases of suffering and incompetence, 
and there was always a fresh interest in that. For 
years now this had been her life, in the chill of 
winter and the heat of summer, without rest or 
vacation. The amusements, the social duties, the 
allurements of dress and society, that so much 
occupied the thoughts of other women, did not 
seem to come into her life. For books she had 
little time, except the books of her specialty. The 
most exciting novels were pale compared with her 
daily experiences of real life. Almost her only 
recreation was a meeting of the working-girls, a 
session of her labor lodge, or an assembly at the 
Cooper Union, where some fiery orator, perhaps a 
priest, or a clever agitator, a working-man glib of 
speech, who had a mass of statistics at the end of 



his tongue, who read and discussed, in some pnvaH 
club of zealots of humanity, metaphysics, psychoj 
og'j, and was familiar with the whole literature a 
labor and socialism, awoke the enthusiasm of t 
discontented or the unemployed, and where i 
and women, in clear but homely speech, told thd 
individual experiences of wrong and injustici 
There was evidence in all these demonstration^ 
and organizations that the world was moving, and 
that this old order must change. 

Years and years the little woman hn4 gone < 
with her work, and she frankly confessed to Editl 
one day when they were together going her round) 
that she could see no result from it all. The proti 
■em of poverty and helplessne!« and incapacit] 
seemed to her more hopeless than when she I 
gan. There might bo a little enlightenment lies 
and there, but there was certainly not less miser] 
The state of things waa worse than she thought a 
first; but one thing cheered her: the people were 
better than she thought. They might be dull and 
suspicious in the mass, but she found so much -par . 
tience, unselfishness, so many people of good beutil 
and warm a£FecUons. 

" They are the people," she said, " I should cho< 
for friends. They are natural, unsophisticatc 
And do you Icnow," she went on, " that what moi 
surprises mo is the number of reading, tboaghtfn] 
people among those who do manual labor. I doubt 



CHAPTER Vn 

The acquaintance between the house of Hender- 
son and the house of Delancy was not permitted to 
languish. Jack had his reasons for it, which may 
have been financial, and Carmen had her reasons, 
which were probably purely social. What was the 
good of money if it did not bring social position ? 
and what, on the other hand, was the good of so- 
cial position if you could not use it to get money ? 

In his recent association with the newly rich, 
Jack^s twenty thousand a year began to seem \j 
small. In fact, in the lowering of the rate of inter- 
est and the shrinkage of securities, it was no longer 
twenty thousand a year. This would have been a 
matter of little consequence in the old order. His 
lot was not cast among the poor ; most of his rela- 
tions had solid fortunes, and many of them were 
millionaires, or what was equivalent to that, before 
the term was invented. But they mad,e little dis- 
play ; none at all merely for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion, or to gain or keep social place. In this atmos- 
phere in which he was born Jack floated along 
without effort, with no demand upon him to keep 
up with a rising standard of living. Even impecu- 
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niosity, though iiicoQTeQient, woalil not hare n 
him lose caste. 

All this was changing now. Since the introda 
tion of a new element even the conservalivo < 
millions had begun to feel the stir of unoastDei 
and to launch out into oitravaganw in rivalry v 
the now millions. Even with his relations Jai 
began to fec;l that he was poor. It did not spur hJn 
to do anything, to follow the example, forinfilJinot 
of the young fellows from the country, who wo: 
throwing thomselves into Wall Street with the s 
gle purpose of becoming suddonly rich, but it modv 
him uneasy. And when he was with the Ucnder- 
sons, or Misa Tavish, whose father, though not 
newly rich, was one of tlie most aggressive of spec- 
ulators, and saw how easily every luxurious desin 
glided into fulfilment, ho felt for the first time i 
his life the motion of envy. It seemed then tbi 
only unlimited money could make the world attra 
tive. Why, even to keep up with the unthinkiiti 
whims of Miss Tavish would bankrupt him in i 
months. That little spread at Whorry's for t 
theatre party the other night, though ho mode ligl 
of it to Edith, was almost the price he couldn't a 
ford to pay for Storm. He had a grim thoagi 
that midwinter flowers made dining as expensiTi 
as dying. Carmen, whom nothing esca]ie)I, compU-n 
mented him on his taste, quite aware thai ho 
couldn't afford it, and, apropos, told him of a. lady 
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in Chicago who, hearing that the fashion had 
changed, wrote on her dinner cards, " No flowers." 
It was only a matter of course for these people to 
build a new country-house in any spot that fashion 
for the moment indicated, to equip their yachts for 
a Mediterranean voyage or for loitering down the 
Southern coast, to give a ball that was the talk of 
the town, to make up a special train of luxurious 
private cars for Mexico or California. Even at the 
clubs the talk was about these things and the op- 
portunities for getting them. 

There was a rumor about town that Henderson 
was a good deal extended. It alarmed a hundred 
people, not on Henderson's account, but their own. 
When one of them consulted Uncle Jerry, that vet- 
eran smiled. 

"Oh, I guess Henderson's all right. But I 
wouldn't wonder if it meant a squeeze. Of course 
if he's extended, it's an excuse for settling up, and 
the shorts will squeal. I've seen Henderson extend- 
ed a good many times," and the old man laughed. 
" Don't you worry about him." 

This opinion, when reported, did not seem to quiet 
Jack's fears, who saw his own little venture at the 
mercy of a sweeping Street game. It occurred to 
him that he possibly might get a little light on the 
matter by dropping in that afternoon and taking a 
quiet cup of tea with Mrs. Henderson. 

He found her in the library. Out-doors winter 






was sloacbiog into spring with a cold drizzl&, wil 
a coating of ice on tlio pavcmonts — animatii 
weather for the medical profosaion. Within, th< 
was the glow of warnitli anil color that Car 
likiMl tu creato for herself. In an ontnincing 
gown, she sat by a hickory fire, with a fresh mi 
xiae in one hand and a big paper-cutter in the otbl 
She rose at Jack's entrunce,and,extending her hand, 
greeted hini witii a most cordial smile. It wa« so 
good of him I She was so lonesome! Ho could hi 
self see that the lonosomenesa was dissipated, as 
seated him in a comfortable chair by the Hre, ai 
then stood a moment looking at him, as if studyii 
bis cumfort. Shu was such a domestic woman 

"You look tired, monsii-ur," slie said, as she 
passed behind his chair and rested the tip of her 
foreGngcr for a second on his head. " I shall make 
you a cup of lea at once." 

" Not tired, but bothered," said Jack, Btretchiog 
out bis legs. 

" 1 know," she replied ; " it's a botliering world." 
81ie was still behind him, and spoke low, but 
sympathy. " I remember, it's only one lamp." 
could foel her presence, so womanly and friew 
"I don't care what jieoplu say," he was ihinki 
" she's a gfxxl-hearted little thing, and uiidentai 
men." He felt that he couhl tell her anythiiig,i 

I looft anything that he could tell a man. 

[ Bympatbetic and not wjueamish. 
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" There," she said, handing him the tea and look- 
ing down on him. 

The cup was dainty, the fragrance of the tea de- 
licious, the woman exquisite. 

" I'm better already," said Jack, with a laugh. 

She made a cup for herself, handed him the cig- 
arettes, lit one for herself, and sat on a low stool 
not far from him. 

"Now what is it?" 

" Oh, nothing — a little business worry. Have 
you heard any Street rumor ?" 

" Eumor ?" she repeated, with a little start. And 
then, leaning forward, " Do you mean that about 
Mr. Henderson in the morning papers ?" 

" Yes." 

Carmen, relieved, gave a liquid little laugh, and 
then said, with a change to earnestness : " I'm go- 
ing to trust you, ray friend. Henderson put it in 
himself ! He told me so this morning when I asked 
him about it. This is just between ourselves." 

Jack said " Of course," but he did not look re- 
lieved. The clever creature divined the situation 
without another word, for there was no turn in 
the Street that she was not familiar with. But 
there was no apparent recognition of it, except in 
her sympathetic tone, when she said : " Well, the 
world is full of annoyances. I'm bothered myself 
— and such a little thing." 

" What is it ?" 

G 



« 



'* Ob nothing, not oven a rumor. Vou cantu 
do anything about it. I don't know why I bIioq] 
tell you. liut I will." Ami she paused a momei 
looking down in an innocent iwrploxity. "Id 
juiit this: I nui on tho Foundlings' Board witl 
Mrs. Sclmyler Blunt, and I doiv't know her, i 
you can't think how awkward it is having to met 
her every week in that stiff kind of way." 8bi 
liid not go. on to contide to Jack how she hod iq 
triguod to got on the board, antl bow Mn. Soho] 
lor Blunts in the most well-bred nianoor, had pra 
tically ignored her. 
*' She's an old friend of mine." 
" Indeed I She's a charming woman." 
" Yes. Wo were great cronies when she ' 
Sadie Mack. She isn't a genius, but she is f 
hoarUxl. I supjKisc she is on all tho charity boai 
in tho city. She patronizes everything," Jack c 
tinued, with a smile. 

" I'm BUre she is," said Carmen, thinking thi 
however gooil-hearted she might he she was vol 
"SDubhy." "And it makes it all the more aw 
ward, for I am interested in so monv things md 
Belf." 

" I can arrange all that,'' Jack tuiid, in an i 
hand way. Carmen's look of gratitude could hai 
lie distingutshct) from affection. "That's i 
enough. We are just ax good friends as ovfll 
though I fancy she doesn't ultugether aj>prova i 
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me lately. It's rather nice for a fellow, Mrs. Hen- 
derson, to have a lot of women keeping him 
straight, isn't it ?" asked Jack, in the tone of a 
bad boy. 

" Yes. Between us all we will make a model of 
you. I am so glad now that I told you." 

Jack protested that it was nothing. Why 
shouldn't friends help each other? Why not, in- 
deed, said Carmen, and the talk went on a good 
deal about friendship, and the possibility of it be- 
tween a man and a woman. This sort of talk is 
considered serious and even deep, not to say phil- 
osophic. Carmen was a great philosopher in it. 
She didn't know, but she believed, it seemed nat- 
ural, that every woman should have one man 
friend. Jack rose to go. 

" So soon ?" And it did seem pathetically soon. 
She gave him her hand, and then by an impulse 
she put her left hand over his, and looked up to 
him in quite a business way. 

" Mr. Delancy, don't you be troubled about that 
rumor we were speaking of. It will be all right. 
Trust me." 

lie understood perfectly, and expressed both his 
understanding and his gratitude by bending over 
and kissing the little hand that lay in his. 

When he had gone. Carmen sat a long time by 
the fire reflecting. It would be sweet to humiliate 
the Delancy and Schuyler Blunt set, as Henderson 



could. But what wonM sbe gain by I 
would bo sweeter still lo put thorn under obliga- 
tions, and pntfil by tbat. 8lie had endured a good 
many social rcbuiTs in hor day, this tolerant lit 
womaR, and thfl sting of their memory could on] 
Ix; iwrnoved ivhcn the ])eoplo who had if^nurod I 
had to BCtfk social favors she could give. If Ilei 
derson only cared us much for such things aa t 
did ! Itut he was at times actually brntal about il 
Ho seemed to have only one [Hu»ion. She iiera 
likeil money, hut only for what it would briii| 
Ilcndcrson wa« like an old fharaoU, who i 
bound to boild tba biggest pyramid ever hailt I 
his memory ; ho hated to waste n. block. But V 
was the goo<l of that when one bad jNuiied boyon 
tho ntaeh of i-nvyt 

Revolving these deep things in hor mind, i 
went to her dn;ssing-room and made an etabon 
toilet for dinner. Yet it was elaborately simp] 
Tbat sort needed more study than the other. 
Would like to Ix) tho Carmen of ten years ago | 
Henderson's eyes. 

Her lord came homo lute, and did nol drees 1 
dinner. It was often so, and the omission wm 
usually not allowed to pan by Canncn without 
notice, to which HentlentoD was saro to growl thai _ 
be didn't CJire to be always on dress 
night Curimm was all gniciousncsa i 
BenderKD did ii4>t aoem to notioo il. 
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dinner abstractedly, and responded only in mono- 
syllables to her sweet attempts at conversation. 
The fact was that the day had been a perplexing 
one ; he was engaged in one of his big fights, a 
scheme that aroused all his pugnacity and taxed 
all his resources. He would win — of course; he 
would smash everybody, but he would win. When 
he was in this mood Carmen felt that she was like 
a daisy in the path of a cyclone. In the first year 
of their marriage he used to consult her about all 
his schemes, and value her keen understanding. 
She wondered why he did not now. Did he dis- 
trust even lier, as he did everybody else ? To-night 
she asked no questions. She was unruffled by his 
short responses to her conversational attempts ; by 
her subtle, wifely manner she simply put herself 
on his side, whatever the side was. 

In the library she brought him his cigar, and 
lighted it. She saw that his cofiFce was just as 
he liked it. As she moved about, making things 
homelike, Henderson noticed that she was more 
Carmenish than he had seen her in a long time. 
The sweet ways and the simple toilet must be by 
intention. And he knew her so well. He began 
to be amused and softened. At length he said, in 
his ordinary tone, "Well, what is it?" 

" What is what, dear ?" 

" What do you want V 

Carmen looked j)erplexed and sweetly surprised. 



There is nothing bo pitiful about habitual 1 
risy as that it never ileceives anybody. It ¥ 
the loss painful now that Carmen knew that H«l 
dursoQ knew her to tho least llbre of her self-* 
ing soul, and that she felt that thcro wcro ourronl 
in his life that she coultl not calculate. 
is so mach more difficult to understand than t 
woman, she rcSected. And yet ho is so suscepi 
ble that ho can be managed even n*hen he knows h 
is being managed. Carmen was nnt disconcertc 
for a moment. She replied, with her old candor:j 

" Wliat an idea ! You give mo OTcrything I 
before I know what il ia." 

" And before I know it cither," be respoiH 
with a grim smile. " Well, what is tbc Dew« to- 
day!" 

"Just the ume old round. The FouDdUogs' 
Board, for one thing," 

"An) you intorestod in foundlings (" 

"Not much," said Carmen, frankly. "I'm inler^ 
estod in those that llnd thorn. I told yon bow 
liatefnl that Mrs. Schuyler Itlant is." 

" Why don't you cut bert Why don't yoo make 
it uncomfortable for her I" 

" I can't find out," abo said, with a Ungh, drofv 
ping into the language of the Street, "any thing 
she is shurt in, or I would." 

" And yoH want mo to get a twist on old Blunt f 
nud Uondinvun nnred with laughter at tbo idea. 
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^'No, indeed. Dear, you are just a goose, so- 
cially. It is nothing to you, but you don't under- 
stand what we women have to go through. You 
don't know how hard it is — that woman I" 

" What has she done ?" 

" Nothing. That's just it. What do you say in 
the Street— freeze ? Well, she is trying to freeze 
me out." 

Henderson laughed again. '^ Oh, I'll back you 
against the field." 

" I don't want to be backed," said Carmen ; " I 
want some sympathy." 

" Well, what is your idea ?" 

" I was going to tell you. Mr. Delancy dropped 
in this afternoon for a cup of tea — " 

" Oh !" 

" Yes, and he knows Mrs. Schuyler Blunt well ; 
they are old friends, and he is going to arrange it." 

" Arrange what ?" 

" Why, smooth everything out, don't you know. 
But, Ilodney, I do want you to do something for 
me ; not for me exactly, but about this. Won't 
you look out for Mr. Delancy in this deal?" 

" Seems to mo you are a good deal interested in 
Jack Delancy," said Henderson, in a sneering tone. 
The remark was a mistake, for it gave Carmen the 
advantage, and he did not believe it was just. He 
knew that Carmen was as passionless as a diamond, 
whatever even she might pretend for a purpose. 



" Aren't yon ashamed T she cried, with indign*^ 
lion, and her cyis tiareil Tor an inslunt and tlim 
filled with tears, '■ And I try so hanl." 

" But I can't look out for all the lamo ducks." 

" He isn't a durk," said Carmon, asing^ her hand- 
kerchief : "I'd bate him for a duck. It's just lo 
help mo, when you know, when you know— and it 
is so harti," and the tears came again. 

Did Henderson believe i After nil, what did I 
matter { I'erba{>8. after all, the woman had a rigi 
to her game, as he had lo his. 

"Oh, well," be said, "don't take on alMul it^ 
I'll fix it. I'll make a memorandum this minat« 
Only don't you bother me in the fatnre with t 
many private kites.'' 

Carmen tlried her eyes. She did not look t 
uinphant; she just looked .iweet and grateful, likefl 
pereon who bud been bcljtcd. 8he went over a 
kissed her lord on the forL-bead, and sat on the arm"" 
of his chair, not too long, and then {latled him on 
tlie shoulder, and said be was a gtiod fellow, ant] 
she was a little bother, and bo went away Uko | 
dutiful little wife. 

And Henderson Nit looking into the fire i 
musing, with the feeling that he ba<l l>een at tbj 
theatre, and that the comedy had been lieaiitiful^ 
played. 

His part of the play was carried oat next i 
in good faith. One of the secrets of Uenden 
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success was that he always did what he said he 
would do. This attracted men to him personally, and 
besides he found, as Bismarck did, that it was more 
serviceable to him than lying, for the crafty world 
usually banks upon insincerity and indirectness. 
But while he kept his word he also kept his schemes 
to himself, and executed them with a single re- 
gard to his own interest and a Napoleonic selfish- 
ness. He did not lie to enemy or friend, but he 
did not spare either when either was in his way. 
He knew how to appeal to the self-interest of his 
fellows, and in time those who had most to do with 
him trusted him least when he seemed most gener- 
ous in his offers. 

When, the next day, his secretary reported to 
him briefly that Delancy was greatly elated with 
the turn things had taken for him, and was going 
in again, Henderson smiled sardonically, and said, 
"It was the worst thing I could have done for 
him." 

Jack, who did not understand the irony of his 
temporary rescue, and had little experience of com- 
mercial integrity, so called, was intent on fulfilling 
his part of the understanding with Carmen. This 
could best be effected by a return dinner to the 
Hendersons. The subject was broached at break- 
fast in an off-hand manner to Edith. 

It was not an agreeable subject to Edith, that 
was evident ; but it was not easy for her to raise 



objections to the dinner. She bad gone to 1 
Hcmicrsons to jilcaso Jack, in lier policy of yid 
\ng in order to iiiDuenco him ; but having accept 
the hoiiipitulity. sb« could not object to returning i 
The trouble was in making tbo list. 

" I do not know," said Edith, " who are I 
Hendersons' friends." 

"Oh, that doesn't matter. Ask our friendl 
If we are going to do a thing to please them, i 
use in doing it half- way, so as to ofTond them, t 
drawing social lines against them." 

" Well, suggest." 

'•There's Mavick; he'll be over from Woshiii 
ton next week." 

'* That's good ; and, oh, I'll ask Father Damon." 

" Yes ; he'll give a kind of flavor to it. I sbouldn'L 
wonder if be would Uke to meet such a man I 
Henderson." 

"And then the Van Darns and Miss Tavish; tfat 
were at Ucnderson'g, and would help to make ij 
isttsy." 

" Yea : well, let's see. The Schuyler Blunt* ?'* ] 

" Oh. thoy wouldn't do at all. They wonldaj 
come. She wouldn't thtok of going to ibv Ilfll 
dcnsons," 

" Hut abn would come to us. I don't think i 
n-iiiild mind once in a way." 

" But why do you want them t" 

"I don't want them particularly : hut it troi 
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no doubt please the Hendersons more than any 
other thing we could do — and, well, I don't want 
to offend Henderson just now. It's a little thing, 
anyway. What's the use of all this social non- 
sense } We are not responsible for either the Hen- 
dersons or the Blunts being in the world. Ko harm 
done if they don't come. You invite them, and 
I'll take the responsibility." 

So it was settled, against Edith's instinct of pro- 
priety, and the dinner was made up by the addi- 
tion of the elder Miss Chesney. And Jack did 
persuade Mrs. Blunt to accept. In fact, she had a 
little curiosity to see the man whose name was in 
the newspapers more prominently than that of the 
President. 

It was a bright thought to secure Mr. Mavick. 
Mr. Thomas Mavick was socially one of the most 
desirable young men of the day. Matrimonially 
he was not a prize, for he was without fortune and 
without powerful connections. lie had a position 
in the State Department. Originally he came from 
somewhere in the West, it was said, but he had 
early obtained one or two minor diplomatic places; 
he had lived a good deal abroad ; ho had travelled 
a little — a good deal, it would seem, from his oc- 
casional Oriental allusions. He threw over his 
past a slight mystery, not too much ; and he always 
took himself seriously. His salary was sufficient 
to set up a bachelor very comfortably who always 



diDod out ; ho dressed in the screrity of the fash- 
ion; ho bclonpud only to the Ijcst clubs, wbero ho 
unlxtnt more ihun imywhero clso; hi was credited 
with knowing a good doul moro than ho would lell- 
It wa» lielieved, in fai^t, that he had a great det 
of intluencc. The President had been known I 
send for him un delicate personal business with t 
gani to uppointinonts, and there were certain tid 
listi diplomatic transactions that ho was known t 
have managed most cleverly. His friends c 
see his band in state papers. This he disolaimet 
but be nuvcr denied that ho knew the inside < 
whatever was going on in Washington. Even tboi 
who thought him a snob said be was clever, 
had perfectly the diplomatic manner, and the I 
serve of one cliarged with grave secrets. Whab3 
ever he disc]ose<l was always in confidence, so th>i1 
bo bad tlio reputation of being as discreet as be ' 
was knowing. With women bo wa« of course a 
favorite, for he knew bow U> be coniidential with- 
out disclosing anything, and the hints be dropped 
alxiut [lersons in power simply xhowetl that bo vros 
seorctly inana>uvring important nJTairs. and could 
make the most interesting revelations if be cbosa 
Ilia timilfl and the shake of bis head nt the club 
when talk was personal conveyed a wnrl<l of nic«n- 
ing. Tom Mavick was, in short, a most 
|tlishcd follow. It was evident that bo car 
the Ktale Department, and the wonder tc 
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was that he was not in a position to do it openly. 
His social prestige was as mysterioas as his diplo- 
matic, bat it was now unquestioned, and he might be 
considered as one of the first of a class who are to 
reconcile social and political life in this country. 



CBArTsn vni 

Looking back upon thia dinner of the Dclanc^ 
the Htuclent of Iiutnan aiTairs can soo boiv I*r 
(lence uses small means for the oocouipUsbincnt a 
its purposes. Of all our social contrivancoa, t 
formaJ dinner ifl probably the cause of more aw 
iety in the arrangement, of more weariness in t 
{terformance, and usually of less satisfaction in t 
rotrosix!ct than any other social function, iloi^ 
ever carefully the guests are selected, it lacks t 
s[K>ntaneity that gives intellectual zest to the cfaanol 
dining together of friends. Thiu Delanoy pai 
vus made up for reasons which are well nniii 
stood, and it seemed to have been admirably wd 
seliioted; and yet the moment it assumblud it v 
evident that it could not bo very brilliant or xm 
enjoyable. Doubtless you. madam, would have i 
ranged it differently, and not made it np of sac 
incongruous elements. 

As a matter of fact, scarcely one of those pres- 
ent would not have had more enjoyment some- 
where eUo. Father Damon, whoso theory was that 
the rich needed saving i^uite as much as the poor, 
wouJd nurcrthelosB have been in bctt«r spirits «l- 
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ting down to' a collation with the working-women 
in Clinton Place. It was a good occasion for the 
cynical observation of Mr. Mavick, but it was not 
a company that he could take in hand and impress 
with his mysterious influence in public affairs. 
Henderson was not in the mood, and would have 
had much more ease over a chop and a bottle of 
half-and-half with Uncle Jerry. Carmen, socially 
triumphant, would have been much more in her 
element at a petit souper of a not too fastidious 
four. Mrs. Schuyler Blunt was in the unaccus- 
tomed position of having to maintain a not too 
familiar and not too distant lino of deportment. 
Edith and Jack felt the responsibility of having 
put an incongruous company on thin conventional 
ice. It was only the easy-going Miss Tavish and 
two or three othere who carried along their own 
minimal spirits and love of amusement who enjoyed 
the chance of a possible contreUimps. 

And yet the dinner was providentially arranged. 
If these people had not met socially, this history 
would have been different from what it must be. 
The lives of several of them were appreciably mod- 
ified by this meeting. It is too much to say that 
Father Damon's notion of the means by which 
such men as Henderson succeed was changed, but 
personal contact with the man may have modified 
his utterances about liim, and he may have turned 
his mind to the uses to which his wealth might be 



applied rather than to llie moans bv which be i 
taincd it. Carmen's inpmuous intorost in his worlT 
may hato encourftgwl thu hojw that at least a \x>r 
tion of this fortune might l>e rescued to charitii- 
ble uses. For Carmen, dining with Mrs, SchuvlL-i- 
Blunt was a distinct gala, and indiructly opened 
many other hitherto exclusive doors. That lady 
may not have changed her opinion about Carmen, 
but she was good-natured and infected by the in- 
coming social tolerance; and as to Henderson, she 
declared that he was an exceedingly well-bred man, 
and she did not bcliero half thu stories about him. 
Henderson himself at once appreciated the talents 
of Havick, gauged him perfectly, and saw what 
services ho might bo capable of rendering at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Mavick a]>preciated the advantage of 
a connection with such a capitalist, and of hiiving 
open to him another luxurious hoiisi; in Now York. 
At the dinner table Carmen and Mr. Mavick had 
not exchanged a dozen roniark.i before these clever 
people felt that they were congenial Bpirits. It 
was in the smoking-room itiat Henderson and 
Mavick fell into an inloresting conversation, which 
resulted in an invitation for Mavick to drop in at 
Ilenilervon's office in thu morning. The dinner hoi) 
not been a. brilliant one. Henderson found it not 
easy to select topics equally inlerosting to Mra. 
Dvlaney and Mrs. Blunt, and finally fell into j 
graphical infumuition to the latter about H<u 
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and Honduras. For Edith, the sole relief of the 
evening was an exchange of sympathy with Father 
Damon, and she was too much preoccupied to en- 
joy that. As for Carmen, placed between Jack 
and Mr. Mavick, and conscious that the eyes of 
Mrs. Blunt were on her, she was taking a subdued 
role, which Jack found much less attractive than 
her common mood. But this was not her only 
self-sacrifice of the evening. She went without 
her usual cigarette. 

To Edith the dinner was a revelation of new dif- 
ficulties in the life she proposed for herself, though 
they were rather felt than distinctly reasoned about. 
The social atmosphere was distasteful ; its elements 
were out of harmony with her ideals. Not that 
this society was new to her, but that she saw it in 
a new light. Before her marriage all these things 
had been indifferent to this high-spirited girl. 
They were merely incidents of the social state into 
which she was born, and she pursued her way 
among them, having a tolerably clear conception 
of what her own life should be, with little recog- 
nition of their tendencies. Were only her own 
life concerned, they would still be indifferent to 
her. But something had happened. That which 
is counted the best thing in life had come to her, 
that best thing which is the touchstone of charac- 
ter as it is of all conditions, and which so often 

introduces inextricable complications. She had 
7 



fallen ID love with Jack Delancy and marriet 
bim. 

I'lio flr3t ctTcct of Uiis was to awake aod enlarge I 
whut pbilosopltcrs would call her onthiisiusn) offl 
humanity. The second effect was to show her — | 
and this was what this little dinner emphasized— 
tliat sbe had put limitations upon herself and taken I 
on anthought^f responsibilities. To put this sort I 
of life one side, or make it secondary to bur n 
idea of a nseful and happy life, would have beoa I 
easy but for one thing — sbe loved Jack. TbisJ 
philosophic reasoning abont it does her injustice. J 
It did not occur to ber that sbe could go her wayl 
and let bim go bis w&y. Nor must it be nopposeU I 
that the problem secmetl as grave to ber as it real* I 
ly was — the danger of frittering away her own J 
higher nature in faithfulness to one of the noblest I 
impulses of that nature. Yet this is the way that I 
|i'>0 many triaU of life come, and it is tbe greatest I 
of character. She felt— as many women do \ 
—that if sbe retaine<l ber husband's love i 
would be well, and the danger involved to hoi 
probably did not cross her mind. 

But what did cross ber mind was that thei 
Buciatiuns meant only evil for Jack, and that to bal 
absorbed in the sort of life that seemed to f\et 
him was for ber to drift away from all her idcnb. J 

A confused notion of all this was in ber thoogliU j 
when she talked with Father Damon, while lbs] 



gentiemen were in the smoking-room. She asked 
him about his mission. 

" The interest continues," he replied ; " but your 
East Side, Mrs, Delaney, is a puzzling place." 

" How so V 

" Perhaps you'll laugh if I say there is too maoh 
intelligence." 

Edith did laugh, and then said : " Then yoaM 
better move your mission over to this side. Here 
is a field of good, unadulterated worldliness. But 
what, exactly, do you mean )" 

" "Well, the attempt of science to solve the prob- 
lem of sin and wretchedness. What can you ex- 
pect when the people are socialists and their lead- 
ers agnostics?" 

" But I thought you were something of a social- 
ist yourself !" 

" So I am," he said, frankly, " when I see the 
present injustice, the iniquitous laws and combina- 
tions that leave these people so little chance. They 
are ignorant, and expect the impossible ; but they 
are right in many things, and I go with them. But 
my motive is not theirs. I hope not. There is no 
hope except in a spiritual life. Materialism down 
at the bottom of society is no better than mate- 
rialism at the top. Do you know," he went on, 
with increased warmth, " that pessimism is rath- 
er the rule over that side, and that many of 
those who labor most among the poor have the 



least hope of ever making things substantially 
bettor i" 

" But fiucb unselGsh people as Dr. r>;igb do I 
great deal of good," Edith suggested. 

"Yes." ho said, reflecting — "yes, I have nodoubl 
I don't understand it. She in not hopeful. Sb»soi 
nothiug beyond. I don't know what keeps her up.*! 

" Love of hnmanity, perhaps." 

"I wish the phrase had never been invents 
Keligion of humanity ! The work is to save 1 
Bouls of lliose people." 

" But," said PMith, with a flush of earnestnesH — 
" bat, Father Damon, isn't human loTo the greatest 
power to save?" 

The priest looked at the girl. His face softened, 
and he said, more gently, " I don't know. Of t 
soul, yes. But bumun lore is so apt to stand in t 
way of the higher life." 

In hot soal Kdith resented this &» an ascetic aiM 
priestly new; but slie knew his devotion to tb] 
humanity which he in rain tried (o eliminate frc 
his austere life, and sbo turned the talk lightly I 
saying, "Ah, that in your theory. But I am con 
ing orer soon, and shnll expect yoa and Dr. Leif^ 
to take mo about." 

The next morning Mr. Mavick's card guvo fail 
instant admission to the inner office of Mr. Uei 
dersun, the approach to whom waa more carefully 
gnoniod than that to the President of the tlnitod 



Stat«6. This was not merely necesBary to save him 
from the importunities of cranks who might cany 
concealed dynamite arguments, but as well to pro- 
tect him from hundreds of business men with 
whom he was indirectly dealing, and with whom 
he wished to evade explanations. He thoroughly 
understood the advantages of delay. He also un- 
derstood the value of the mystery that attends 
inaccessibility. Even Mr. Mavick himself was im- 
pressed by the show of ceremony, by the army of 
clerks, and by the signs of complete organization. 
He knew that the visitor was specially favored who 
penetrated these precincts so far as to get an inter- 
view, usually fruitless, with Henderson's confiden- 
tial man. This confidential man was a very grave 
and confidence^begetting person, who dealt out du- 
bious hints and promises, and did not at all mind 
when Henderson found it necessary to repudiate 
as unauthorized anytliing tliat had been apparently 
said in his name. To be sure, this gave a general 
impression that Henderson wt\s an inscrutable man 
to deal with, but at the same time it was confessed 
that his spoken word could bo depended on. Any- 
thing written might, it is true, lead to litigation, 
and this gave rise to a saying in the Street that 
Henderson's word was better than his bond. 

Henderson was not a politician, but he was a 
friend of politicians. It was said that he contrib- 
uted about equally to both sides in a political cam- 



paign, and that this showett patriotism more than 
partisanship. It was for his interest to have friendi 
on both sides in Congress, and friends in the Cal 
net, and it was even hinted that ha was concemol 
to have mc-ri whosu I'ounuiuic and Gnunciul thcorifl| 
accorded with his own on the Supreme IJench. 
bad unlimited conlidence in the power of mone^ 
His visitor of the morninf^ was not unUkc him ia 
many resi)ects. He also was not a [wUtician. Ho 
would have described himself as a goremmental 
man, and bad a theory of running tlic govemmenj 
with as little popular int«rfercnce as )io8siblo. 
regarded himself as belonging to the gorerninj 
ohiss. 

Between these two men, who each had his own 
interests in view, there was natarully an appi 
putting aside of reserve. 

"I was very ghtd to make your uoqaaintonoi 
Mr. Mavick," said Ilendersuo, cordioUy. 
known of yon for a long time.'' 

" Vos i I've been in the employ of the gorera- 
ment for some time." 

" And 1 suppose il pays pretty well," said lid 
dereon, smiling. 

"Ob. extravagantly," Mavick rejoined, in 
eamo spirit: " You just about get your board i 
dotboB out of government. Your washing is d 
other thing. You are cxpfclcd, you know, to bail 
your washing done whoni you vole." 
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« Well, it's a sure thing." 

"Yes, till you are turned out. You know the 
theory at Washington is that virtue is its own re- 
ward. Tom Fakeltree says it's enough." 

" I wonder how he knows ?" 

" Observation, probably. Tom startled a dinner- 
table the other day with the remark that when a 
man once gives himself up to the full enjoyment of 
a virtuous life, it seems strange to him that more 
people do not follow his example." 

" The trouble with the virtue of Washington is 
that it always wants to interfere with other peo- 
ple's business. Fellows like Tom are always hunt- 
ing up mares' nests in order to be paid for breaking 
them up." 

" I can't say about Tom," rejoined Mavick. " I 
suppose it is necessary to live." 

"I suppose so. And that goes along with an- 
other proposition — that the successful have no 
rights which the unsuccessful are bound to respect. 
As soon as a man gets ahead," Ilenderson contin- 
ued, with a tone of bitterness, " the whole pack are 
trying to pull him down. A capitalist is a public 
enemy. Why, look at that Ilodge bill! Strikes 
directly at the ability of the railways to develop 
the country. Have you seen it ?" 

" Yes," Mavick admitted ; '' the drawer of it was 
good enough to consult me on its constitutionality. 
It's a mighty queer bill." 



" It can't get through the Senate," said Ilondei 
son ; '' but it's a bother. Such schemes are cominj 
up all the time, ami they UDiiettlo bu&iness. That 
fellows need watching." 

"And managing," added Mavick. 

"Exactly. I can't Ijo in Washington all 
time. And I need to know what is going on evei 
twentr-fonr buurs from the inside. I can*t rely on 
politicians or lobbyists." 

"Well," said Mr. Mavick, in his ciisiest manner,, 
" that's easy enough. You want a dismterestc 
friend." 

Henderson nodded, but did not even Bmile, an< 
the talk went on about other measures, and c 
dentially about certain men in Washington, untilj 
after twenty minutes' conversation, the two mei 
came to a jierfcct understanding. When Mavid 
arose to go they shook hand» even more cordialljn 
than at Tirst. and Henderson said, 

" Well, I expect to hear from you, and remem 
ber that our bouse will always be your home to t 
city." 



CHAPTER IX 

It seemed very fortunate to Jack Delancy that 
he should have such a clever woman as Carmen for 
his confidante, a man so powerful as Henderson as 
his backer, and a person so omniscient as Mavick 
for his friend. No combination could be more de- 
sirable for a young man who proposed to himself 
a career of getting money by adroit management 
and spending it in pure and simple self-indulgence. 
There are plenty of men who have taken advantage 
of like conditions to climb from one position to 
another, and have then kicked down the ladders 
behind them as fast as they attained a new footing. 
It was Jack's fault that he was not one of these. 
You could scarcely dignify his character by saying 
that he had an aim, except to saunter through life 
with as little personal inconvenience as possible. His 
selfishness was boneless. It was not by any means 
negative, for no part of his amiable nature was bet- 
ter developed than regard for his own care and 
comfort ; but it was not strong enough to give him 
Henderson's capacity for hard work and even self- 
denial, nor Mavick's cool, persevering skill in mak- 
ing a way for himself in the world. 



Why was not Edith his confidante t His respect 
for her was undoubted; his love for her was un- 
questioned: his trust in hor was absolute. And 
yet with cither Carmoa or Miss Tavish he fell into 
confldentiiU revelations of himself which instinof 
ivc-Iy ho did not make tn Edith. The oxplanatioi 
of this is OR the surface, and it is the key to h 
the uuhappinoss in domustic life. He folt tbi 
Edith was not in syrapatliy with the associalioi 
and the life he was leading. The pitiful and hopi 
less part of it is that if she had been iu sympathy 
with them. Jack would haro gone on in his frivo- 
lous career at an acocl&ratc<l pace. It was not abr— 
scnco of love, it was not unfaithfulness, that i 
Jack enjoy the hours ho spent with Carmen, 
with the plea.<iing and not too fa.<ttidious Miss Tav| 
ish, with a zest that was wanting to his hours i 
home. If be had been upon a sinking stoamlx 
with the throe women, and coidd have saved onljl 
one of them, he would not have had a moment 
hesitation in rescuing Edith and letting the otlu 
two sink out of his life. The character is not i 
usual, uor the situation uncommon. What ts ^ 
iToman to do i Her very virtues are enemies of li 
peace; if she appears as a constant check and mod 
tor, slie repeU ; if she weakly acquiescos, the s 
wilt flow over both of them. The dilemma seeij 
hopeless. 

It would bo a mistake to suppose that eitl 
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Edith or Jack put their relations in any such defi- 
nite shape as this. He was unthinking. She was 
too high-spirited, too confident of her position, to 
be assailed by such fears. And it must be said, 
since she was a woman, that she had the conscious- 
ness of power which goes along with the possession 
of loveliness and keen wit. Those who knew her 
best knew that under her serenity was a gay tem- 
perament, inherited from the original settlers of 
Manhattan, an abounding enjoyment of life, and 
capacity for passion. It was early discovered in 
her childhood that little Edith had a will of her 
own. 

Lent was over. It was the time of the twitter- 
ing of sparrows, of the opening of windows, of 
putting in order the little sentimental spots called 
" squares," where the poor children get their idea 
of forests, and the rich renew their faint recollec- 
tions of innocence and country life; when the 
hawkers go about the streets, and the hand-organs 
celebrate the return of spring and the possibility 
of love. Even the idle felt that it was a time for 
relaxation and quiet. 

" Have you answered Miss Tavish's invitation ?" 
asked Jack one morning at the breakfast-table. 

" Not yet. I shall decline to-day for myself." 

" Why i It's for charity." 

" Well, my charity extends to Miss Tavish. I 
don't want to see her dance." 



" That leaves me in a nice liole. I sjiid I'd gnj* 

"And why not i You go to n good many plai 
you don't take me— the clubs, hrokora' 
Stalker's, the Coiivoiitional, and — " 

" Oh, go on. Why do you object to my goia 
to see this dance V 

" My dear Jack," said Edith, " I haren't ■ 
jccttxl the least in the world ;" and her ai 
face sparkled with a smile, which aoemt.'d to trritd 
Jack more fban a frown would have done. 

" I don't see why you set yourself up. I'll I 
Miss Tavish will mise more money for the ItaxU 
Street Guild, yes. and do more good, than you o 
the priest and that woman doctor slopping about 
on the East Side in six months." 

" Very likely,'' replied Edith, still with the s 
good-humored smile. " But, Jack, it's delightful t 
see your philanthropic spirit stirred up in this waj 
You ought to be encouraged. Why don't you joi 
Miss Tavish in this charity '. I have no doubt tb) 
if it was adverttse<l that Miss Tavish and Mr. Jni 
DcluDL-y would dunce- for the benefit of an Ea«t 
Side guild in the biggest hall in the city, there 
woul<ln't be standing room." 

" Oh, bosh !" said Jack, getting np from his chair^ 
and striding about the room, with more irritatiai 
tlian ho had ever shown to Edith l>efore. 
woaUln't be a prude." 

Edith's eves flashed and her facs flushed, bat ll 



smile came back in a momeDt, and she was serene 
again. " Come here, Jack. Now, old fellow, look 
me straight in the eyes, and tell me if you would 
like to have me dance the serpentine dance before 
a drawing-room full of gossiping women, with, as 
you say, just a few men peeping in at the doors." 

Jack did look, and the serene eyes, yet dancing 
with amusement at the incongruous picture, seemed 
to take a warmer glow of love and pleading. 

" Oh, hang it ! that's different," and he stooped 
and gave her an awkward kiss. 

" I'm glad you know it's different," she said, with 
a laugh that had not a trace of mockery in it ; " and 
since you do, you'd better go along and do your 
charity, and I'll stay at home, and try to be — dif- 
ferent when you come back." 

And Jack went, with a little feeling of sheepish- 
nes3 that he would not have acknowledged at the 
time, and be found liiraself in a company where he 
was entirely at his ease. He admired the dancing 
of the blithe, graceful girl, he applauded her as the 
rest did with hand-clapping and bravas, and said it 
was ravishing. It all suited him perfectly. And 
somehow, in the midst of it all, in the sensuous 
abandon of this electric-light eccentricity at mid- 
day, he had a fleeting vision of something very dif- 
ferent, of a womanhood of another sort, and a flush 
came to his face for a moment as be imagined Edith 
in a skirt dance under the gaze of this sensation- 



loving society. Bat this was only for a momoi 
When he congratulated Miss Tavish liis admiration 
wa« entirely sincere; and the (;irl, excited with her 
physical triumjih, seemed to him ob one emanci- 
{uited out of acquired pnidislineaa into the (»« 
enjoyment of life. Miss Tavish. who woul<l not I 
tile world have violated one of the social convai 
lions of her set, lon^l, as many women do, for t; 
sort of freedom and the sort of a]>pIauso which I 
longs to women who succeed upon the stage, 
that she would have forfeited her position by danc- 
ing at a theatre for money ; but, within limits, sbo 
craved the excitement, the abandon, the admiration, 
that hor grace and passion could win. This was 
not at all the ambltioo wbicb led the Egyptian 
qnecn llatshepsu to assume the dress of a man, but 
rather that more famous aspiration winch led the 
daughter of Ilerodias, in a pleastire-loving court, to 
Imitate and excel the professional duucing-giris. U 
in this inclination of the women of the day, which 
is not new, but has characterized all sociclios to 
which wealth has brought idleness, then* was :. 
note of demondizntion, it did not seem so U> Jaik, 
who found the world day by day more pleasing an. . 
more complaiiiant. 

As the months went by ererj-thing prosper* • 
with him on his drifting voyage. Of all voya^> - 
that is the easiest to make which has no port •' 
view, that depends upon the varying wiuiU, if tl > 
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estimate of a man is only tested by his misfortunes, 
when the day comes that he must seek financial 
backing. In these days be was generally in an ex- 
pansive mood, and his free hand and good-humor 
increased his popularity. There were those who 
said that there were millions of family money back 
of Jack, and that he had recently come in for some- 
thing handsome. 

But this story did not deceive Major Fairfax, 
whose business it was to know to a dot the stand- 
ing of everybody in society, in which he was a sort 
of oracle and privileged favorite. No one could 
tell exactly how the Major lived ; no one knew the 
rigid economy that he practised ; no one had ever 
seen his small dingy chamber in a cheap lodging- 
house. The name of Fairfax was as good as a let- 
ter of introduction in the metropolis, and the Major 
had lived on it for years, on that and a carefully 
nursed little income — an habitue of the club, and a 
methodical cultivator of the art of dining out. A 
most agreeable man, and perhaps the wisest man in 
his generation in those things about which it would 
be as well not to know anything. 

Seated one afternoon in his favorite corner for 
street observation, by the open window, with the 
evening paper in his hand, in the attitude of one 
expecting the usual five o'clock cocktail, he hailed 
Jack, who was just coming down-stairs from a pro- 
tracted lunch. 

8 



" I say, Dolancy, wbat's this I hear)" 

" About what 1" said Jack, snunteriog along to 
scat opposite the Major, and touching a bell on t 
littlu tabic as ho sat tlown. Jack'ti face was fliishs 
but hi) talked with unusual slowness and distiua 
ness. " What have you huiinl. Major i" 

" That you have bonght licnbani's yacht," 

" No, I haven't ; but I was turning the thing on 
in my mind," Jack replied, with the air of a ma 
dechning an appointment in tbe Cabinet. " Uo c 
fers it cheap." 

" &Iy dear boy, there is no such thing as a chei 
yacht, any more than there is a cheap elephant," 

"It's better to buy than build," Jack insistc 
*"■ A man's got to have some recreation." 

" Becreation I Why don't you charter a Pif 
Avenue stage and take your friends on a voyage to 
the llattcry ( That '11 make 'em sick enough." Ik 
was a misery of the Major's life that, in order tOi 
keep in with necessary friends, he had to accept iik 
ritations for cruises on yachts, and pretend he liktHl 
it. Though he hail the gout, he vowe<l ho woul 
rather walk to Ncn']>ort than go round Point Ji 
dith in one of those tipping tubs. Ilo had tried it 
and. as he said afterwards, "Tho devil of it wa<i 
that .Mrs. Henderson and Miss Tavish Rympathize<l 
with mo. Gad! it takes away a ]>orson'8 inanhooil, 
that sort of thing." 

The Major sipped his bitters, and then added : 
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" Or ril tell you what ; if you must do something, 
start a newspaper — the drama, society, and letters, 
that sort of thing, with pictures. I heard Miss 
Tavish say she wished she had a newspaper." 

" But," said Jack, with gravity, " I'm not buying 
a yacht for Miss Tavish." 

" I didn't suppose you were. Devilish fine girl, 
though. I don't care who you buy it for if you 
don't buy it for yourself. Why don't you buy it 
for Henderson ? He can afford it." 

" I'd like to know what you mean, Major Fair- 
fax !" cried Jack. " What business — " 

" There !" exclaimed the Major, sinking back in 
his chair, with a softened expression in his society- 
beaten face. " It's no use of nonsense, Jack. I'm 
an average old sinner, and I'm not old enough yet 
to like a milksop. But I've known you since you 
were so high, and I knew your father ; he used to 
stay weeks on my plantation when we were both 
younger. And your mother — that was a woman I 

— did me a kindness once when I was in a d d 

tight place, and I never forgot it. See here, Jack, 
if I had money enough I'd buy a yacht and put 
Carmen and Miss Tavish on it, and send them off 
on the longest voyage there is." 

" Who's been talking?" exclaimed Jack, touched 
a little, but very much offended. 

" The town, Jack. Don't mind the talk. People 
9,lways talk. I suppose people talk about me. At 



your age I should liaro boon angry too at a hid 
even from an old friend. But I've learned, 
doesn't jiay. I don't get angry any more. Now 
thoru'3 Henderson—" 

" What have you got against Henderson \" 

"Nothing. He m a very goo<l fullow, for th:it 
sort of man. But, Lord ] Henderson is a big mn 
ohinu. Vou might as well try to stand in with a 
combination of gang-aaws, or to make friends with 
the Department of the Interior. )/>ok at the mea, 
who have gone in with Henderson from time totim 
The ground is strewn with them. He's got i 
more feeling In business than a reaper-aml-bindoi 

" I don't know what Henderson's got to do n 
my having a yacht." 

" I beg your pardon, Jack ; it's none of my bai 
ness. Only I do not put ray investments" — Jai 
smiled faintly, as if the conversation were taking i 
humorous turn— "at the mercy of Headers 
schemes. If L did, I wouldn't try to mn a yochtd 
the same time. 1 should lx> afraid that some dafl^ 
when I got to sea I should tind myself out of eoil. 
You know, my boy, that the good book says yoo 
cannot serve two masters." 

" Nobody ever accused you of that. Major," 
torted Jack, with a laugb. " But what two h«i 



you in mindr 



"Oh, I don't mean anything 
use names as t}'pica]. Say Ilendorson 
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men." And the Major leaned back and tapped his 
fingers together, as if he were putting a general 
proposition. 

Jack flushed, and then thought a moment — it 
would be ridiculous to get angry with old Fairfax — 
and then said : " Major, if I were you, I wouldn't 
have anvthinff to do with either of them. You'll 
spoil your digestion." 

" Umph !" the Major grunted, as he rose from 
his chair. *' This is an age of impudence. There's 
no more respect for gray hair than if it were dyed. 
I cannot waste any more time on you. I've got an 
early dinner. Devilish uphill work trying to en- 
courage people who dine at seven. But, my boy, 
think on these things, as the saint says." 

And the old fellow limped away. There was 
one good thing about the Major. He stood up in 
church every Sunday and read his prayers, like a 
faithful old sinner as he was. 

Jack, sobered by the talk, walked home in a very 
irritated mood, blaming everybody except himself. 
For old Fairfax's opinion he didn't care, but evi- 
dently the old fellow represented a lot of gossip. 
He wished people would mind their own business. 
His irritation was a little appeased by Edith's gay 
and loving greeting; but she, who knew every 
shade of his face, saw it. 

" Have you had a worrying day ?" 

"No; not specially. I've had an hour of old 




Fairfax, wlio liasn't any business of his own to i 
tend to." 

" Oh, nobody minds tho Major," Edith said, as 
slic gave him a shako and another kiss; but a 
sharp |)aiig went through her heart, for she 
giiesHod what had liappened. since she had had a 
visit that afternoon from another ]>lain-s{>caking 
person. 

They were staying late in town, Edith, who did 
not care to travel fur, was going presently to a 
little cottage by the sea, and Mis. Schuyler Blaoi^ 
bad looked in for a moment to say ^oo(l-by« befoiil 
she went up to her Lenox house. * 

" It is only an old furni-bouac made over," Mrs. 
Blunt was saying; "hardly smart enough to ask 
anytMxly to, but wo hope to have you and Jaek'V 
there some time." ^1 

"That would be rery nice. I hoar Lenox I^M 
more beautiful than over," 

"Yea, it is, and about as difficult to get into as 
the kingtlom of heaven. It's being spoiled for mod> 
orate poople. The Hendersons and the Van I 
and that sort are in a race to see who shall I 
houses with the biggest rooms, and giro the i 
eX]i*<nsivo entertainments. It's all show. Tho 4 
flavor has gone." 

" Hut they cannot spoil tho scenery." 

" My child, they are the scenery. Voa can't s 
anything else. It doesn't bother me, bat srane of n 
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old neighbors are just mining themselves trying to 
keep the pace. I do think the Americans are the 
biggest fools on earth." 

" Father Damon says the trouble is we haven't 
any middle class for a balance." 

" Yes, that's the English of it. But it's a pity 
that fashion has got hold of the country, and is 
turning our summers into a worry and a burden. 
I thought years ago when we went to Lenox that 
it was a good thing the country was getting to be 
the fashion; but now it's fashionable, and before we 
know it every desirable spot will be what they call 
syndicated. Miss Tavish says she is coming to visit 
the Hendersons there." 

" I thought she went to Bar Harbor." 

" But she is coming down for part of the season. 
These people don't stay anywhere. Just long 
enough in one place to upset everything with their 
extravagance. That's the reason I didn't ask you 
and Jack up this summer." 

" Thank you, we couldn't go, you know," said 
Edith, simply, and then, with curiosity in her eyes, 
asked ; " but I don't quite understand what's the 
reason." 

"Well," said Mrs. Blunt, as if nerving herself up 
to say what must be said, " I thought perhaps you 
wouldn't like to bo where they are." 

" I don't know why I should or why I should 
not," Edith rephed. 
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*' Nor have Jack with them," continued Mrs. 
Blunt, stoutly. 

" Wliat do you mean, Mrs. Blunt!" cried Edith, 
hor bMwn eyes flaming. 

"IJon't turn on me, Edith dear, I oughtnH 
have said anything. But I tbought it was ntj 
duly. Of course it is only talk." 

"WclH" 

"That Jack is always with one or the other 
those women." 

" It is false 1" cried Edith, starting up, with 
now in her eyes; "it's a cruel lie if it means anj 
thing wrong in Jack. So am I with those women? 
so are you. It's a shame. If you hoar any one 
say such things, you can tctl them for me that I 
despise tbcm." 

" I said it was a shame, all such talk. I said 
was nonsense. But, dear, as a friend, oughtn't I 
tell youf" And the kind-hearted gossip put hi 
arm round Edith, and kept saying that she perfect 
ly understood it, and that nobody really meant 
anything. But Edith was crying now, with a lioart 
both hurl and indignant. 

'• It's a raosl hateful world, I know," Mrs. BInnt 
answered ; " but it*H the best we have, and it's no 
tise to fret about it." 

When the visitor had gone, Etiith 8 
time in misery. It was the Tirst real sb< 
married life. And in her heart she prayed. Fa| 
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Jack ! Oh no. The dear girl prayed for herself, 
that suspicions might not enter her heart. She 
conld not endure that the world should talk thus 
of him. That was all. And when she had thought 
it aU over and grown calm, she went to her desk 
and wrote a note to Carmen. It asked Mrs. Hen- 
derson, as they were so soon to leave town, to do 
her the favor to come round informally and lunch 
with her the next day, and afterwards perhaps a 
little drive in the Park. 



CBAPTSR X 

Jack was grateful for Edith's tntervention. 
coniprehendctl that she had stepjied fortrard a 
shield to him in tho gossip about Camien. 
tihofved his appreciation in cort;tin loTcrlike all 
tions and in a guycty of manner, but it was not in 
his nature to feel tho sacrifice she had nmde or its 
full magnanimity ; he was i^licved, and in a man- 
ner absolved. Another sort of woman might havi 
made him very uncomfortable. Instead of beingj 
rebuked ho hud a now sense of freedom. 

"Xot one woman in a thousand would havodoi 
it," was the comment of Jklajor Fairfax when I 
heard of the drive in the I'ark. "Oad! most ( 
'em would baTO cut Cannon dead and put Jack i 
Coventry, and then there would have been T 
devil to par. It takes quality, though; she's sn 
a woman as Jack's mother. If there were not ooj 
of them now and tlien society would deliquec 
And tho Major knew, fur his principal expericm 
bad been with a delitiuesccnt society. 

Wliethcp Carmen adniirod Mrs. Delaney 
thought her weak it is im{>osgible to say, bat i 
underBtood the advaoccs made and responded I 
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them, for they fell in perfectly with her social 
plans. She even had the face to eulogize Mrs. 
Delancy to Jack, her breadth of view, her lack of 
prejudice, and she had even dared to say, "My dear 
friend, she is too good for us," and Jack had not 
protested, but with a laugh had accepted the im- 
plication of his position on a lower moral level. 
Perhaps he did not see exactly what it meant, this 
being on confidential terms about his wife with 
another woman ; all he cared for at the moment 
was that the comradeship of Miss Tavish and Car- 
men was agreeable to him. They were no restraint 
upon him. So long as they remained in town the 
exchange of civilities was kept up. Carmen and 
Miss Tavish were often at his house, and there was 
something reassuring to Jack in the openness with 
which aflFairs went on. 

Early in June, Edith went down to their rented 
cottage on the south Long Island shore. In her 
delicate health the doctor had recommended the 
sea-side, and this locality as quiet and restful, and 
not too far from the whirl of the city. The place 
had a charm of its own, the charm, namely, of a 
wide sky, illimitable, flashing, changing sea, rolling 
in from the far tropical South with its message of 
romance to the barren Northern shore, and the 
pure sand dunes, the product of the whippings of 
tempests and wild weather. The cottage was in 
fact an old farm - house, not an impertinent, gay, 



painted piece of architecture set on the sand like a 
tent for a niontli, bat a Holid, ugly, fascinatinf^ hat^ 
itation, with barns and out-liouses, and shnilis. an 
nn old garden ^ — a place with a salty air frieiKDjj 
to dulicate spring blossoms and summer fruits a 
folia^^. If it was a farm-house, the sea was a 
important part of the farm, and the low -ceiled 
rooms suggested cabins ; it required little imaginKj 
tien to fancy that uu East- Indian sliip bod s 
time come ashore and settled in the sand, that i 
bad been remodelled and roofed over, and its sides 
pierced with casement windows, over which roses 
hati climbed in order Ut bind the wanderer to tha^ 
soil. It had been painted by the sun and the win* 
and the salt air, so that its color depended ap< 
the day, and it was sometimes dull and almo) 
black, or blue -black, under a lowering sky, aw 
again a golden brown, especially at sunset, am 
Edith, feeling its character mlhor ibao its appcaid 
ance to ordinary eyes, bad named it the Oolda 
House. Nature is such a l>eautiful painter of v 

With Edith went one of her Baltimore oousini 
a young kindergarten teacher of fine intelligvna 
and syn)]iathetic manner, who brought to her worij 
a long tradition of gentle breeding and gayety a 
(iimplicitj-~qiialiiips which all children are Bare li 
recognize. What a hopeful thing it is, by-tbe-im^ 
in tho world, that all conditions of jieoplo know i 
Indy at sight I Jock found the pluoo dcUgbtfal 
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He liked its quaintness, the primltiveness of the 
farmer-fisherman neighbors, he liked the sea. And 
then he could run up to the city any morning and 
back at night. He spent the summer with Edith 
at the Golden House. This was his theory. When 
he went to town in the morning he expected to re- 
turn at night. But often he telegraphed in the 
afternoon that he was detained by business ; he had 
to see Henderson, or Mavick was over from Wash- 
ington. Occasionally, but not often, he missed the 
train. He had too keen a sense of the ridiculous 
to miss the train often. When he was detained 
over for two or three days, or the better part of the 
week, he wrote Edith dashing, hurried letters, speak- 
ing of ever so many places he had been to and ever 
so many people he had seen — j^es. Carmen and Miss 
Tavish and everybody who Avas in town, and he 
did not say too much about the hot city and its 
discomforts. 

Henderson's affairs kept him in town. Miss Tav- 
ish still postponed Bar Harbor, and Carmen will- 
ingly remained. She knew the comfort of a big 
New York house when the season is over, Avhen no 
social duties are required, and one is at leisure to 
lounge about in cool costumes, to read or dream, to 
open the Avindows at night for the salt breeze from 
the bay, to take little excursions by boat or rail, to 
dine alfresco in the garden of some semi-foreign 
hotel, to taste the unconventional pleasures of the 



to\m, as ir one were in some foreign cit}'. She used 
to say that New York in muttin^und hollAnds wfi 
almost as nice as Biul:i-r«stli. TtiBso wtTo real 
summer niglits, operatic sorts of nights, with mot 
floating in the air, gay groups in the streets, a stafl 
imitation of nature in the squares with the tlL' 
foliage and the heavy shadows east on the asph^l 
by the electric lights, the brilliant shops, the noi 
sense of the summer theatres, where no one i 
pectcd anything, and no one wsts disappointed. 1 
general air of enjoyment, and the suggestion of t 
trigae. Sometimes, when Mavick was over, a p 
was made np for the East Side, to see the foreigl 
eostuincs, the picturesque street markets, the dim 
museums, and the serious, tnigical theatres of tbi 
people. The Kast Side was left pretty much 1 
itself, now that the winter philanthropists bail g 
away, and was enjoying its summer nights and i 
irre8]K)nsible poverty. 

They even luokefl in at Father Damon's cbapi 
the dimly lighted fragnint refuge from the wo 
and from sin. Why not ) They wore interc 
in the morals of the region. Had not Miss Tari 
dance<l for one of the guilds; and had not Cai 
given Father Damon a handsome check in suppi 
of bis mission t It was so satisfactory to go i 
such a place and see the penitents kneeling hti 
and there, the little group of very plainly dm 
sinners attraotod by Father Damon's spiritual t 
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and unselfish enthusiasm. Carmen said she felt 
like kneeling at one of the little boxes and confess- 
ing — the sins of her neighbors. And then the four 
— Carmen, Miss Tavish, Mavick, and Jack — ^had a 
little supper at Wherry's, which they enjoyed all the 
more for the good action of visiting the East Side 
— a little supper which lasted very late, and was 
more and more enjoyed as it went on, and was, in 
fact, so gay that when the ladies were set down at 
their houses. Jack insisted on dragging Mavick off 
to the Beefsteak Club and having something manly 
to drink; and while they drank he analyzed the 
comparative attractions of Carmen and Miss Tav- 
ish ; he liked that kind of Avoraen, no nonsense in 
them ; and presently he Avandered a little and lost 
the cue of his analysis, and, seizing Mavick by the 
arm, and regarding him earnestly, in a burst of con- 
fidence declared that, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances, Edith was the dearest girl in the world. 

It was at this supper that the famous society 
was formed, which the newspapers ridiculed, and 
which deceived so many excellent people in New 
York because it seemed to be in harmony Avith the 
philanthropic endeavor of the time, but which was 
only an expression of the Mephistophelian spirit of \ 
Carmen — the Society for Supplying Two Suspend- 
ers to Those who have only One. 

By the end of June there was no more doubt 
about the heat of the town than about its odors. 
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The hshionable residence part was dismantled a 
deserted. At least miles and inile^ of Iioumis » 
to be closed. Few carriagi« wt-ru seen in tliisqui 
ter, the throngs of fashion hud disappeannl, c 
paratively few women were about, and those tbl 
appeared in the Sunday promenade were Dvident| 
sigbt-secrtt and idlers from oihor quarters; 
liirong of devotees was gone from the churohM 
and indeed in many of them services were SQI 
pended till a more convenient season. The hoi 
to be .sure, were full of travellers, and the clo] 
houses had more habitues than usual, and wed 
more needed by the members whose families ) 
gone into the country. 

Notwithstanding the silence and vacation nspect 
of up -town, the public conveyances were stiU. . 
thronged, and a census would have shown no sac 
diminution of ))opulation as seemed. JndM 
while nobody was in town, except accidentally, tl 
greater portion of it presented a more animated ^ 
pearance tlian usual, es[)ecially at night, on a 
of the o{>cn windows, the groups on doorsteps a 
curb-stones, and the restless throng in thestre 
buyers and sellers and idlers. To most this c 
door life was a groat oujoymcnt, and to them t 
ODcloan streets with the odors and cxbahttions q 
decay wore homelike and congenial. Nor did t 
seem surprised that a new country should so c 
plutcly reproduce the evil smells and miatiDWB of 
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the old civilizations. It was all familiar and pictu- 
resque. Work still went on in the crowded tene- 
ment-houses, and sickness simply changed its char- 
acter, death showing an increased friendliness to , 
young children. Some impression was of course 
made by the agents of various charities, the guilds 
and settlements bravely strove at their posts, some 
of the churches kept their flags flying on the bor- 
ders of the industrial districts, the Good Samaritans 
of the Fresh-air Fund were active, the public dis- 
pensaries did a thriving business, and the little band 
of self - sacrificing doctors, most of them women, 
went their rounds among the poor, the sick, and 
the friendless. 

Among them Ruth Leigh was one who never 
took a vacation. There was no time for it. The 
greater the heat, the more noisome the town, the 
more people became ill from decaying food and 
bad air and bad habits, the more people were hun- 
gry from improvidence or lack of work, the more 
were her daily visits a necessity ; and though she 
was weary of her monotonous work, and heart-sick 
at its small result in such a mass, there never came 
a day when she could quit it. She made no repu- 
tation in her profession by this course ; perhaps she 
awoke little gratitude from those she served, and 
certainly had not so much of their confidence as 
the quacks who imposed upon them and took their 
money ; and she was n(3rt heartened much by hope 

9 
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of anything better in this world or any other; 
B8 for pay, if there was enough of that to clot 
her (loc«ntly, she apparently did not spend it i 
herself. 

It ^ras, in short, M'holly inexplicable that this t 
tie woman should simply go about doing go* 
without any ulterior purpose whatever, not en 
notoriety. Did she love theso people? She did 
not ever say anything about that. In the Knights 
of I^bor circle, and in the little clubs for the sttidy 
of social questions, which she could only get leisi 
to attend infrequently, she was not at all demol 
stmtive alxjut any religion of humanity. I'orlu 
she simply felt that she was a |wrl of theso pcopi 
and that whether they rejected her or received fa 
there was notiiing for her to do but to give lici 
to them. She would probably have been surpii 
if Father Damon had told hor that shu was in t 
following a great example, and there might hs^ 
been a tang of agnostio bitternetia in her repl 
When she thought of it the condition seemed' I 
her hopeless, and the attitude of what wai 
civilization Lowardsit sorumoniclossand indiffcn 
and that of Christianity so phartsiiical. If she ev4 
lost her temper, it was when she let her mind nm 
in this nihilistic channel, in bitterness against tbo 
whole social organization, and the total outcome of 
civilization so far as the mass of humanity is con- 
cerned. 
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One day Father Damon climbed up to the top 
of a wretched tenement in Baxter Street in search 
of a German girl, an impulsive and pretty girl of 
fifteen, whom he had missed for several days at 
the chapel services. He had been in the room be- 
fore. It was not one of the worst, for though 
small and containing a cook-stove, a large bed, and 
a chest of drawers, there was an attempt to make 
it tidy. In a dark closet opening out from it was 
another large bed. As he knocked and opened 
the door, he saw that Gretchen was not at home. 
Her father sat in a rocking-chair by an open win- 
dow, on the sill of which stood a pot of carnations, 
the Easter gift of St. George's, a wax-faced, hollow- 
eyed man of gentle manners, who looked round 
wearily at the priest. The mother Avas washing 
clothes in a tub in one corner ; in another corner 
was a half -finished garment from a slop-shop. The 
woman alternated the needle at night and the tub 
in the daytime. Seated on the bed, with a thin, 
sick child in her arms, Avas Dr. Leigh. As she 
looked up a perfectly radiant smile illuminated her 
usually plain face, an unworldly expression of such 
purity and happiness that she seemed actually 
beautiful to the priest, who stopped, hesitating, 
upon the threshold. 

"Oh, you needn't be afraid to come in. Father 
Damon," she cried out ; " it isn't contagious — only 
a rash." 



Father Damon, who would as readily bavowol 
through a pestilence as in a flower-garden, t 
smiled ut this Imntor, and replied, after speakid 
to the sick man, and returning in (lennan ' 
greeting of the woman who bad tnriied from the 
tub, " I've no doubt you are disa)>)>ointcd that it 
isn't contagious I" And then, to the mother: 
"Where is Gretchent She doesn't come to the 
chapel." 

"Nein," replied the woman, in a mixtttre of 
German and English, "it don't come any more 
in dot pUicc; it be in a shtoro now; it be good 
girl." ^ 

'- What, aU day {" ■ 

'' Y'aas, by six o'clock, and abends so spate. NoH 
much it get, but my man can't cam nothing any 
more," And the woman, as she looked at him. 
wipod her eyes with tlio comer of her apron. 

" liut, on Sunday 1" Father Diunon asked, still 
furtlior. 

"Veil, it be so tired, and goe<l up by do P&rk 
with Dick Ijoming and dum odor girls." 

" Don't you think it better. Father Daraon," Dr. 
Leigh interposed, "that Gretohen should have tn 
air and some recreation on 8unday ?" 

"L'nd such bootiful lings by de Musoam,"n 
the mother. 

" Perhaps," said he, with something like a frow: 
on his fooci ant) then changed the subject to t 
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sick child. He did not care to argue the matter 
when Dr. Leigh was present, but he resolved to 
come again and explain to the mother that her 
daughter needed some restraining power other than 
her own impulse, and that without religious guid- 
ance she was pretty certain to drift into frivolous 
and vulgar if not positively bad ways. The father 
was a free-thinker ; but Father Damon thought he 
had some hold on the mother, who was of the 
Lutheran communion, but had followed her hus- 
band so far as to become indifferent to anything 
but their daily struggle for life. Yet she had a 
mother's instinct about the danger to her daughter, 
and had been pleased to have her go to Father 
Damon's chapel. 

And, besides, he could not bring himself in that 
presence to seem to rebuke Euth Leigh. Was she 
not practically doing what his Lord did — going 
about healing the sick, sympathizing with the poor 
and the discouraged, taking upon herself the bur- 
den of the disconsolate, literally, without thought 
of self, sharing, as it were, the misery and sin of 
this awful city ? And to-day, for the first time, he 
seemed to have seen the woman in her — or was it 
the saint ? — and he recalled that wonderful illumi- 
nation of her plain face that made her actually 
beautiful as she looked up from the little waif of 
humanity she held in her arms. It had startled 
him, and struck a new chord in his heart, and 



plnnted a new pang there that she had no bciil 
in a future life. 

It tlid not occur to him that th« suJtleo joy i 
her fu«e might huvo beoa cvokeil by seeing bin 
for it was a lung lime since she had seen 1 
Nor did be think that the pang at his heart 1 
another cause than religions anxiety. Ah. prb 
and worldly saint, liow subtle and enduring i 
the primal iiistiucts uf human nature I 

" Yes," ho Ktid, as they walked away, in reply b 
her inquiry as to his absence, " I have boea in i 
treat a couple of weeks." 

" I suppose," she said, softly, " you needed th«f 
rest, though," and she looked at him professionally: 
" if you will allow mo to say it, it seems to rae thai 
you have not rested enough." 

" I needed strength " — and it was the priest that 
spoke — "in meditation and prayer to draw npon 
resources not my own." 

" And in fasting, too. I dare say," she added, with 
a little smile. 

" And why not?" ho asked. 

" I'ardon me." she said : " i don't protend to know 
what you ncml. I need to cat, though IIcaveB 
knows it*s hard enough to keep up an appetite 
down here. But it is physical endurance you need 
for the work here. Do you think fasting strength- 
ens you to go through your work night and day t" 

" I know I couldn't do it on my own BtreDgtb." 
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And Dr. Leigh recalled times when she had seen 
him officiating in the chapel apparently sustained 
by nothing but zeal and pure spirit, and wondered 
that he did not faint and fall. And faint and fall 
he did, she was sure, when the service was over. 

" Well, it may be necessary to you, but not as an 
example to these people. I see enough* involuntary 
fasting." 

" We look at these people from different points 
of view, I fear." And after a moment he said: 
" But, doctor, I wanted to ask you about Gretchen. 
You see her ?" 

" Occasionally. She works too many hours, but 
she seems to be getting on very Avell, and brings 
her mother all she earns." 

"Do you think she is able to stand alone?" 

Dr. Leigh winced a little at this searching ques- 
tion, for no one knew better than she the vulgariz- 
ing influence of street life and chance associations 
upon a young girl, and the temptations. She was 
even forced to admit the value in the way of re- 
straint, as a sort of police force, of the church and 
priestly influence, especially upon girls at the sus- 
ceptible age. But she knew that Father Damon 
meant something more than this, and so she an- 
swered : 

" But people have got to stand alone. She might 
as well begin." 

" But she is so young." 



'' Yes, I know. 8bo is in the way of tcmptatioi 
but so long 03 she works indastriously, ami Ion 
her mother, and feels the obligation, which 1 
poor very easily feel, of doing her share for t 
family, she is not in so much moral danger as o 
girls of her age who lead idle and self-indulgi 
lives. The working-girls of the city learn to j 
toot themselves." 

" And you think this is enough, without any ■ 
of religion— that this East Side can go on withoi 
any spiritual lite?" 

lEuth Leigh made a gesture of impatience, 
view of the actual stmggle for existence Bhe t 
around her. tliis talk seemed like cant. And a 
said: "I don't know thai anything t-an go i 
Lot me ask yon a question, Father Damon. Do ^ 
you think there is any more spirituality, any more 
of the essentials of what you call Christianity, in 
the society of the other side than there ia on the y 
East SidcV' 

"It is a deep question, this of spirituality," 
plied Father Damon, who was in the depths of h 
proselyting action a democrat and in sympatli 
n-ith the people, and mtod quite at its full raid 
the conventional fashion tn religion. "^ 1 should 
like to judge, but there is a great body of ChristiM 
men and women in this city who am doing i 
work." 

" Yes," replied Iho UtUo doctor, bitterly, "Uying to 
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save themselves. How many are trjdng to save others 
— others except the distant and foreign sinners ?" 

" You surely cannot ignore," replied the father, 
still speaking mildly, '^the immense amount of 
charitable work done by the churches !" 

" Yes, I know ; charity, charity, the condescen- 
sion of the rich to the poor. What we want are 
understanding, fellowship, and we get alms! If 
there is so much spirituality as you say, and Chris- 
tianity is what you say it is to-day, how happens 
it that this side is left in filth and misery and 
physical wretchedness? You know what it is, and 
you know the luxury elsewhere. And you think 
to bridge over the chasm between classes with 
flowers, in pots, yes, and Bible-readers and fashion- 
able visitors and little aid societies — little pallia- 
tives for an awful state of things. Why, look at 
it ! Last winter the city authorities hauled off the 
snow and the refuse from the fashionable avenues, 
and dumped it down in the already blockaded and 
filthy side streets, and left us to struggle Avith the 
increased pneumonia and diphtheria, and general 
unsanitary conditions. And you wonder that the 
little nihilist groups and labor organizations and 
associations of agnostics, as you call them, meeting 
to study political economy and philosophy, say that 
the existing state of things has got to be overturned 
violently, if those who have the power and the 
money continue indifferent." 
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'' I do not xvonder," replied Father Damon, nadljr^ 
"The world is evil, and I should be as de9]Huriii| 
as you are if I did not know tlioro was anotb«r liC( 
and unotber world. I couldn't bear it. Nobodjf 
could." 

" And all you've got to otTor, then, to this tnai 
of wretchedness, poverty, ignorance, at close qua] 
tcrs with hunger and disea5c% is to grin and b<tar It, 
in hope of a reward somewhere else !" 

" 1 think you don't quite — " 

The doctor looked up and saw a look of pain a 
the priest's face. 

" Oh," she hastened to say, almost as impctuotd 
ly OS she had sjwken before, " I don't mean you— 
1 don't mean you. I know what you do. Tardoi 
me for speaking so. I get so discouraged soin 
times." They stood still a moment, looking i 
and down the hot, crowded, odorful street the^ 
were in. with its flaunting raga of poverty and «• 
efficiency. '* 1 see so little result of what 1 can do, 
and there is so little help." _ 

'* I know," said the father, as they moved along; 
'' I don't sec how you can bear it alone." 

This touched a aoro spot, and aroused Rutib 
Leigh's com ball venesa. It seemed to her to ap> 
proach the verge of cant again. Hut she kneiij 
the father's absolute sincerity ; she felt she had a 
ready said too much ; and she only murmured, i 
to herself, " if we could only know." And thai 
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after a moment, she asked, ^^ Do you, Father Da- 
mon, see any sign of anything better here t" 

" Yes, tOHclay." And he spoke very slowly and 
hesitatingly. " If you will excuse the personality 
of it. When I entered that room to-day, and saw 
you with that sick child in your arms, and com- 
prehended what it all meant, I had a great wave 
of hope, and I knew, just then, that there is coming 
virtue enough in the world to redeem it." 

Suth was confounded. Her heart seemed to 
stand still, and then the hot blood flowed into her 
face in a crimson flood. " Ah," escaped from her 
lips, and she walked on more swiftly, not daring to 
look up. This from him ! This recoguition from 
the ascetic father ! If one of her dispensary com- 
rades had said it, would she have been so moved ? 

Andlaf terwards, when she had parted from him, 
and gone to her little room, the hot flush again 
came to her neck and brow, and she saw his pale, 
spiritual face, and could hear the unwonted tender- 
ness of his voice. Yes, Father Damon had said it 
of her. 



CHAPTER XI 



TiiK ()iiestiou has been very mach 
whether the devil, in tempemlo latitudes, is biu 
in the smaincr or in the winter. When CoDgi 
and the various State legislatures are in session, a 
the stock and grain exchanges are inost active, s 
society is gayest, and the churches and Iiencvolei 
and reformatory associations are most aggrcasive- 
at this season, which is the cool season, ho si 
be most animated and powerful. 

But is not this because ho is then most opposedT 
The stream may not flow any faster beoaose it is 
dammed, but it exhibits at the obstructed pobU 
greator Rppcarance of agitation. Many people arc 
under the impression that when they stop fighting 
there is a general tnice. There is reason to belieTe_ 
that the archenemy is pleased with this imprmsiot 
that ho likes a truce, and that it is his best op) 
tunity, jast as the weeds in the garden, after J 
tonipeBt, welcome the sun and the placidity of t 
element*. It is well known that in summer virt 
suffers from inertia, and that it is difficaU to i 
semble the memlM?rs of any xngilant organizati<]| 
cspooially in cities, where the flog of the cnomyl 
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never lowered. But wherever the devil is there is 
always a quorum present for business. It is not 
his plan to seek an open fight, and many observers 
say that he gains more ground in summer than in 
any other season, and this notwithstanding people 
are more apt to lose their tempers, and even become 
profane, in the aggravations of what is known as 
spring than at any other time. The subject cannot 
be pursued here, but there is ground for supposing 
that the devil prefers a country where the tem- 
perature is high and pretty uniform. 

At any rate, it is true that the development of 
character is not arrested by any geniality or lan- 
guor of nature. By midsummer the Hendersons 
were settled in Lenox, where the Blunts had long 
been, and Miss Tavish and her party of friends 
were at Bar Harbor. Henderson was compelled 
to be in the city most of the time, and Jack De- 
lancy fancied that business reijuircd his presence 
there also ; but he had bought a yacht, and contem- 
plated a voyage, with several of the club men, up 
the Maine coast. " No, I thank you," Major Fair- 
fax had said ; " I know an easier way to get to Bar 
Harbor." 

Jack was irritable and restless, to be sure, in the 
absence of the sort of female society he had become 
accustomed to; but there were many compensations 
in his free-and-easy bachelor life, in his pretence of 
business, which consisted in watching the ticker, 



as it is called, in an occasional intervienr with tia 
dcrson, and in tbo floating summer amusemcntii u 
the relaxed city. Tliero was uotbing unusual i 
this life except that lie needed a little more stimn- 
lalion, but this was not strange in the summer,)! 
that 111- devoted more time to poker — but cTci 
body knows that a person conies out about even 1 
the game of pokur if hu koe|)s at it long enougb- 
there was nothing unusual in this, only it wu gi^ 
ing Jack a distaste for the (juiet and it seemed I 
bim the restraint of the (iolden House down I 
tbo soa. And ho was more irritable tbcro I 
elsewhere]. It is so difficult tu estimate an tntc 
deterioration of this sort, for Jack was just a 
ular with his comrades as ever, and apparently n 
prosperous. 

It is true that Jack had bad other idcua when ll 
was conrting Edith Fletcher, and at momBnts,^ 
any rate, different aspirations from any be 1 
now. With her at that time tlierc bad Ijeen nobl 
aspirations al>out life. Hut now she was hw x 
That was settled. And not only tliat, but i 
\raa the best woman ho knew ; and if slie were n 
his wife, he would npare no effort to win her. 
felt sure of that. lie did not put it to bimsell S 
the way an Oriental would do, "That is flnisbed*^ 
but it was an act done— a giXHl act—and hare v 
bis world again, with abundretl interetstB.and tbn 
were people bcaidoe Kdith to bo thought of, otbi 
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self. Wealth isn't made out of nothing. There 
mast be streams into the reservoir. These great ac- 
camulations of one — you can see that — must be 
made up of countless other men's small savings. 
There's Uncle Jerry. He operates a good deal 
with Henderson, and they'd incline to help each 
other out. But Uncle Jerry says he's got a small 
pond of his own, and he's careful not to connect it 
with Henderson's reservoir." 

" What do you think of Missouri ?" 

" What do I think of the Milky Way ? It doesn't 
much matter to me what becomes of Missouri, un- 
less Henderson should happen to get smashed in 
it, and that isn't what he is there for. But when 
you look at the combinations, and the dropping-off 
of roads that have been drained, and the scaling 
down in refunding, and the rearranging, and the 
strikes, how much chance do you think the small- 
fry stand? I don't doubt that Henderson will 
make a big thing out of it, and there will be lots 
of howling by those who were not so smart, and 
the newspapers will say that Henderson was too 
strong for them. What we respect nowadays are 
adroitness and strength. 

" It's an exciting game," Mavick continued, after 
a moment's pause. " Let me know if you get un- 
easy. But I'll tell you what it is. Jack ; if I had a 
comfortable income, I wouldn't risk it in any spec- 
ulation. There is a good deal that is interesting 

10 
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going on in this n'orld, and t liko to be ii 

the best plan for u miui who bus unylhing is, a 

Uncle Jerrj- says, to sail close and salt down." 

The fact was that Mavick's connection nriti 
Henderson was an appreciable addition to big iq 
come, and it was not a bad thing for Hcndn 
son. Mavick's imputation for knowing the insidl 
of everything and being close ■ iuoiithe<l aclui 
brought him confidences; that which at first waj 
a clever assumption became a reality, and his r 
ntation was so established for being behind i 
Kcnes that be was not believed when ho bouct 
professed ignorance of anything. His modest tl 
claimer merely increased the impression that ] 
was deep. Henderson himself had something i 
the Bismarck trait of brutal, contemptnous fra 
ness, Mavick waa never brutal and never i 
temptuous, but ho had a cynical sort of fmnknei 
which is a good deal more effectual in a biuim 
than the oily, plausible manner which on 'Changi 
as well as in politicR, is distrusted as bypocri 
Now Uncle Jerry IloIIoweil was neither oily t 
frank ; be was long-headed and cautious, and bl|l 
a reputation for Bhrcwdness and just cnoagfa ( 
plaiiticity of conscience to remove him oat of I 
li.^t of the impracticable and over-scrupulous, 
reputation that bitsinei^s men and [wliticians i 
quire would bo a very curious study. The worid 
is very complacent, and apparently wonhips too- 
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cess and votes for smartness, but it would surprise 
some of our most successful men to know what 
a real respect there is in the community, after all, 
for downright integrity. 

Even Jack, who fell into the current notion of 
his generation of young men that the Henderson 
sort of morality was best adapted to quick success, 
evinced a consciousness of want of nobility in the 
course he was pursuing by not making Edith his 
confidante. He would have said, of course, that 
she knew nothing about business, but what he 
meant was that she had a very clear conception of 
what was honest. All the evidences of his prosper- 
ity, shown in his greater freedom of living, were 
sore trials to her. She belonged to that old class 
of New - Yorkers who made trade honorable, like 
the merchants of Holland and Venice, and she 
knew also that Jack's little fortune had come out 
of honest toil and strict business integrity. Could 
there be any happiness in life in any other course? 

It seemed cruel to put such a problem as this 
upon a young woman hardly yet out of girlhood, in 
the first flush of a new life, which she had dreamed 
should be so noble and high and so happy, in the 
period which is consecrated by the sweetest and 
loveliest visions and hopes that ever come into a 
woman's life. 

As the summer wore on to its maximum of heat 
and discomfort in the city, Edith, who never for- 



got to measaro the hardships of others by her oij 
more fortunate circumstances, urged Dr. '. 
come away from her labors un<l rest a few days 
the sea. The reply was a refusal, but there i 
no complaint in the brief bnaincss-like note, 
might have 8U]>posed that it was the harvest - tj 
of the doctor, if he hod not known that she p 
ered nothing for lierself. There had never b 
much sickness, she wrote, and such an opportuni 
for her. She was learning a great deal, especial 
about some dispntctl contagious di 
would like to see Mrs. Delancy, and she would] 
mind a breath of air that was more cAsily to bo a 
alyzed than that she existed in, but nothing could 
induce her to give up her cases. AH that ap- 
peared in her letter was her interest in her profes- 
uon. 

Father Bamon, who had been jwrsuadod by 
Edith's urgency to go down with .Tack for a fai 
days to the Golden House, seemed unoommoDT 
interested in the reasons of Dr. Li.'igh's refuBal i 
come. 

" I never saw her," bo said, " so cheerful. 
more sickness there is, the mora nidianl sfae ii 
don't mean," he added, laughing, ' 
Apparently she nc\'er thinks of herself, i 
lively she seems to take no time to ent or sleep. ' 
encounter her everywhere. I doubt if she en 
uts down, except when slic drops in at tbft mioBioa 




\ 
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chapel now and then, and sits quite unmoved on a 
bench by the door during vespers." 

" Then she does go there ?" said Edith. 

"That is a queer thing. She would promptly 
repudiate any religious interest. But I tell her 
she is a bit of a humbug. When I speak about 
her philanthropic zeal, she says her interest is 
purely scientific." 

" Anyway, I believe," Jack put in, " that women 
doctors are less mercenary than men. I dare say 
they will get over that when the novelty of com- 
ing into the profession has worn off." 

" That is possible^" said Father Damon ; " but 
that which drives women into professions now is 
the desire to do something rather than the desire 
to make something. Besides, it is seldom, in their 
minds, a finality ; marriage is always a possibility." 

" Yes," replied Edith, " and the probability of 
having to support a husband and family; then 
they may be as mercenary as men are." 

"Still, the enthusiasm of women," Father Da- 
mon insisted, " in hospital and out - door practice, 
the singleness of their devotion to it, is in contrast 
to that of the young men -doctors. And I notice 
another thing in the city : they take more interest 
in philanthropic movements, in the condition of 
the poor, in the labor questions ; they dive eager- 
ly into philosophic speculations, and they are more 
aggressively agnostics. And they are not afraid 



of any social theories. 1 liaro one friend, a skilfi 
practitioner tbey tell me, a linguist, and a metaphy- 
sician, a most Hgrccablc and accomplished woman, 
who is in theory on extreme nihilist, and looks to 
see the present social and jtolittcal order uj^tset," 

" I don't see," Jack remarked, " what women e 
peoially are to gain by such a revolution. 

"Perhtti)8 independence. Jack,"' replied Edid 
" You should hear my club of working-girls, wH 
read and think much on these topics, talk of thl 
things." 

*' Yes," said Father Damon, "you toss these ti 
icH about, and discuss them in the magazines, i 
fancy you are interested in socialistic moTemoajfl 
But you have no idea bow real and riUl they a 
and bow the dumb disr^ontcnt of the working d 
is being formulated into ideas. It is time we tried 
to understand each other." 

Not all the talk was of this sort at tbc Golden 
House. Tliere wero three worlds hero — that at 
Jack, to which Edith Iwlonged by birth and tradi- 
tion and habit ; that of which we have B[)oken, to 
which she belonged by profoond sympathy ; and 
that of Father Damon, to which she bclori|;(Hl by 
undulined aspiruttun. In him waa tbc spiritoal 
element assorting itself in a modio^val fonn, in a 
iggle to mortify and deny the BpbI 
e part in modern life. Imagine a celibate i 
Stic of the fifteenth centurv, who l 
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Paradise must be gained through poverty and pri- 
vation and suffering, interesting himself in the 
tenement-house question, in labor leagues, and the 
single tax ! 

Yet, hour after hour, in those idle summer days, 
when nature was in a mood that suggested grace 
and peace, when the waves lapsed along the shore 
and the cicada sang in the hedge, did Father Da- 
mon unfold to Edith his ideas of the spiritualiza- 
tion of modern life through a conviction of its pet- 
tiness and transitoriness. How much more content 
there would be if the poor could only believe that 
it matters little what happens here if the heart is 
only pure and fixed on the endless life. 

" Oh, Father Damon," replied Edith, with a grave 
smile, " I think your mission ought to be to the 
rich." 

" Yes," he replied, for he also knew his world, 
" if I wanted to make my ideas fashionable, but I 
want to make them operative. By-and-by," he 
added, also with a smile, " we will organize some 
fishermen and carpenters and tailors on a mission 
to the rich." 

Father Damon's visit was necessarily short, for 
his work called him back to town, and perhaps his 
conscience smote him a little for indulging in this 
sort of retreat. Bv the middle of Auo:ust Jack's 
yacht was ready, and he went with Mavick and the 
Van Dams and some other men of the club on a 



croiae up the coast. Edith waa left alone with I: 
Baltimore friend. 

And yet not alone. As she lay in her hninmock 
in those dreamy diiys a new world opened to lier. 
It waa not described in the chance romance she 
took up, nor in the volume of poems she Bomo- 
tinies held in her hand, with a finger inserted in 
the leaves. Of this world she felt herself the cent^ 
and the creator, and us she mused upon its mji 
teriea, life took a new. strange meaning to her. 
was apt to be a little hazy off there in the wat«lj 
horizon, and out of the mist would glide occasiol 
ally a boat, and the sun would silver its sails, a 
it would dip and toss for half an hour in the btnj 
laughing sea, and then disappear through the mjt 
terious curtain. 'Whence did it come 1 Whither hai 
it gone ? Was life like that I Was she on tho 
shore of such a sea, and was this new world into 
which she was drifting only a dreamJ By 1 
smile, by the momentary illumination that hd 
sweet thoughts made in her lovely, hopeful fac 
you knew that it was not. Who can guess t 
thoughts of a woman at such a time I Are t 
trees glad in the spring, when the sap leaps in tbol 
trunks, and the buds bogin to swell, and the leavi 
anfold in soft response to the creative impala 
Theniiniclu is never uld nor common place to thoi 
nor to u]iy of the human family. The antioipatloi 
of life is eternal. The singing of tho Innk, t ' 
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blowing of the south wind, the sparkle of the 
waves, all found a response in Edith's heart, which 
leaped with joy. And yet there was a touch of 
melancholy in it all, the horizon was so vast, and 
the mist of uncertainty lay along it. Literature, 
society, charities, aU that she had read and expe- 
rienced and thought, was nothing to this, this great 
unknown anxiety and bliss, this saddest and sweet- 
est of all human experiences. She prayed that she 
might be worthy of this great distinction, this re- 
sponsibility and blessing. 
And Jack, dear Jack, would he love her more ? 



CHAPTER III 

Altiiol-gh Father Damon }ia(l Ixtcn absent, fro 
his clijirgo ouiy ten days, it was time for him to 
rotarn. If be liatl not a largo {>er8onaI following, 
he hail a wide inUuence. If comparatively few 
found their way to bis chapel, he foand his way t 
many homes ; his figure was a familiar one in t 
streets, and his absence was felt by hundreds wij 
had no personal relations with him, but who 1 
become accustomed to seeing him go about on 1 
errands of encouragement, and protiably had nen 
realized how much the daily sight of him I 
touched them. The priestly dress, which mayonoi 
have jirovokud a SD(>cr at his effeminacy, had nnir 
a suggestion of refinement, of unHelhsh derotion. 
of consecration to the ser\-ioe of thr* unfortanate^_ 
bis spiritual face ap{>ealed to their tx'ltor nature 
and the visiblu huroism that carried his frail Ggi 
through labors that would have worn out the si 
est physique stirre<l in the hearts of the i 
some comprehension of the reality of the spirit , 

It may not have occurn^-d to them that he \ 
of finer clay than thoy — f>orliaiis ho was not~-)il 
hie prescnoa was in their minds a subtle c 
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and not a condescending one, rather a confession 
of brotherhood, with another world and another 
view of life. They may not have known that their 
hearts were stirred because he had the gift of sym- 
pathy. And was it an unmanly trait that he 
evoked in men that sentiment of chivalry which is 
never wanting in the roughest community for a 
pure woman ? Wherever Father Damon went there 
was respect for his purity and his unselfishness, 
even among those who would have been shame- 
faced if surprised in any exhibition of softness. 

And many loved him, and many depended on 
him. Perhaps those who most depended on him 
were the least worthy, and those who loved him 
most were least inclined to sacrifice their own rea- 
sonable view of life to his own sublimated spiritual 
conception. It was the spirit of the man they 
loved, and not the creed of the priest. The little 
chapel in its subdued lights and sliadows, with con- 
fessionals and crosses and candles and incense, was 
as restful a refuge as ever to the tired and the de- 
pendent ; but wanting his inspiring face and voice, 
it was not the same thing, and the attendance al- 
Avays fell away when he was absent. There was 
needed there more than elsewhere the living pres- 
ence. 

He was missed, and the little world that missed 
him was astray. The first day of his return his 
heart was smitten by the thinness of the congrega- 



tion. Uad he, then, accomplished nothing; bai 
he mude no impression, eetablished in his fthiftiod 
flock no habit of continuance in well-doing thai 
could survive even his temporary withdniwal { 
fanlL must bo Wis. llo had nut sufficiently humiU 
ated and consecrated himself, and put iinder i 
strength of the flesh and trust in woridly instn 
mentalities. There must be more prayer, i 
vigils, raore fasting, before the power would com 
back to him to draw these wandering minds to thi 
light. And bo in the heat of this exhausting Au- 
gust, at the time when his body most needed i 
enforcement for the toil he required of it, ho WM 
more rigid in his spiritual tyranny and coatempf 

of it. 

Ruth Leigh was not dependent upon Father I 
inon, hut she also learned how long ten dayH could 
bo without a sight of him. When she looked i: 
bis chapel occasionally she n!aliz4.'d, as never I 
fore, how much in tho air his coremonies and 1 
creed were. There was nothing there for her e 
cvpt his memory. And she knew when slie steppi! 
in there, fur her cool, reasoning mind was bonet 
that it was the thought of him thul drew her t 
the place, and that going there was a sentimeota 
indulgence. What she would have fuiid mu tbll 
she admiretl, loved Kuther iMmon on account c 
his lo%*i! for humanity. It was a common i 
of all the professional women in her sot, and of i 



workiDg-girls, that they loved Father Damon. It 
is a comfort to women to be able to give their af- 
fection freely where conventionalities and circam- 
Btances make the return of it in degree unlikely. 

At the close of a debilitating day Dr. Leigh foand 
herself in the neighborhood of the mission chapel. 
She was tired and needed to rest somewhere. She 
knew that Father Damon had returned, but she 
had not seen him, and a double motive drew her 
steps. The attendance was larger than it bad been 
recently, and she found a stool in a dark comer, 
and listened, with a weary sort of consciousness of 
the prayers and the singing, but not without a 
deeper feeling of peace in the tones of a voice 
every inflection of which she knew so well. It 
seemed to her that the reading cost him an effort, 
and there was a note of pathos in the voice that 
thrilled her. Presently he advanced towards the 
altar rail — he was accustomed to do this with his 
little flock — and placing one hand on the lectern, 
began to speak. 

At first, and this was not usual, he spoke about 
himself in a strain of sincere humiHty, taking 
blame upon himself for his inability to do efi'ect- 
ively the great service bis Master had set bim to 
do. He meant to have given himself more entirely 
to the dear people among whom he labored ; lie 
hoped to show himself more worthy of the trust 
they bad given him ; he was grateful for the sue- 



coss of his mission, but no one knew so welt s 
how far short it came of lieing what h« ought t 
have mado it. Ho knew indeed how weak he \rn 
and he asked the aid of their sympathy and i 
couragement. Itsoemetl to be with diffit^ulty lla 
he said this, and to Kulh's sympathetic t-ar thei 
was an evidence of physical exhaustion in I 
tone. There was in it, also, for her. a cnnfessioi 
of failure, the cry of the preacher, in sorrow n 
onlrealy, that says, " I have called so long, and j 
would not listen." 

As he went on, still with an effort and feebl^ 
there came over the little group a feeling of nvt 
and wonderment, and the silence wa« profoani 
Still stvadyiDg himself hy the reading-desk, 
went on to speak of other things, of those of t 
followers who hstened, of the great mass sirirlilH 
about them in the streets who did not listen a 
did not care ; of the little life that now is so full of 
pain and hardnhip and disupjMintment, of good in- 
tentions frustrated, of hopes that deceive, and of 
fair prospects that turn to asheci,of good lircs that 
go wrong, of sweet natures turned to bitterness to 
the unaide<l struggle. His voi(.'« grew strong) 
and cleaner, lu his body rcs|>onded ti.> the kiDdltni 
therao iu his souL He stepped away from thed 
nearer the rail, the bowed head was raised. "Wlu 
does it matter r' he said. '*It is only for a lilll 
while, mv ohihlren." Those who heard him t 



day say that his face shooe like that of an angel, 
and that his voice was like a Tictorious clarion, so 
clear, so sweet, so iospiring, as be spoke of the life 
that is to come, and the fair certainty of that City 
where he with them all wished to be. 

As he closed, some were kneeling, many were 
crying; all, profoundly moved, watched him as, 
with the benediction and the sign of the cross, he 
turned and walked swiftly to the door of the sac- 
risty. It opened, and then Buth Leigh beard a 
cry, " Father Damon ! Father Damon !" and there 
was a rush into the chancel. Hastening through 
the throng, which promptly made way for the 
doctor, she found Father Damon lying across the 
threshold, as he had fallen, colorless and uncon- 
scious. She at once took command of the situa- 
tion. The body was lifted to the plain couch in 
the room, a hasty examination was made of pulse 
and heart, a vial of brandy was produced from her 
satchel, and messengers were despatched for things 
needed, and especially for beef-tea. 

" Is he dead, Dr. Leigh ? Is he any better, doc- 
tor? What is the matter, doctor '("' 

"Want of nourishment," replied Dr. Leigh, sav- 
agely. 

The room was cleared of all except a couple of 
stout lads and a friendly German woman whom 
the doctor knew. The news of the father's sudden 
illness bad spread rapidly, with the report that he 



had fallen dead while stjinding at the altar; 
the church was thronged, and the street rapi 
blocked up with a hushed crowd, eager for nw 
and eager to give aid. So great was thv prvai ti 
the [lolico bad to interfere, and push back I 
throng from the door. It was usclestt to attempi 
to disjierse it with the assurance that Father Dam 
was l>etter; it patiently waited to see for i 
The svmpHtliy of the neighborhood was most 1 
pressive, and perhaps the thing that tbu pabl 
best remembers about this incident is the path« 
solicitude of the people among whom Father DaiiM 
labored at the rumor of his illness, a matter whie 
was greatly olaboruted by the rvport«ra from the 
city journals and the purveyors of telegraphic news 
for the country. 

With the application of restoratives the patient 
revived. When he opened his eyes he saw figures 
in the room as in a dream, and his mind struggled 
to remember where he was and what had hap- 
pened ; but one thing was not a dream : Dr. l^igli 
stood by his bedside, with her loft hand on I 
brow and the right grasping his own right t 
as if to pull him back to life. He miw h«r fil 
and then he htst it again tn sheer wcurinc 
effort. Afier a few moments, in a recurring v 
of strength, he looked np again, still bewilUu 
and said, faintly, 

" Where am I ?" 
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"With friend^" said the doctor. "Ton were a 
little faint, that is all ; yon will be all right pres- 
ently." 

She quickly prepared some nourishment, which 
was what he most needed, and fed him from time 
to time, as he was able to receive it. Gradually be 
conld feel a Uttle vigor coming into his frame ; and 
regaining control of himself, he was able to hear 
what had happened. Very gently the doctor 
told him, making light of his temporary weak- 
ness. 

" The fact is, Father Damon," she said, "you've 
got a disease common in this neighborhood — hun- 
ger." 

The father smiled, but did not reply. It might 
be so. For the time he felt his dependence, and 
he did not argue the point. This dependence upon 
a woman — a sort of Sister of Charity, was slie not? 
— was not altogether unpleasant. When he at- 
tempted to rise, but found that he was too weak, 
and she said "Kot yet," he submitted, with the 
feeling that to be commanded with such gentle- 
ness was a sort of luxury. 

But in an hour's time be declared that he was 
almost himself again, and it was decided that be 
was well enough to be removed to his own apart- 
ments in the neighborhood. A carriage was sent 
for, and the transfer was made, and made through 
a crowd ia the streets, which stood silent and un- 



covered as hia carriago passed through it. 
Loi^h remained ^vith him for on hour longer, i 
then loft him in charge of a young gentlci 
from the Neighborhood Guild, who gladly Tolai 
teered to watch for the night 

Ituth walked slowly home, weary now that I 
excitement was over, and revolving many things I 
her mind, as is the custom of women. She hec 
again that voice, she saw again that inspired fac 
but the impression most indelible with her was t 
prostrate form, the |>allid countenaooe, the h«l 
lessness of this man whose will had before 1 
strong enough to compel the ohedicnco of his i 
spised body. She had admired hisstrengtb; bati 
was his weakness that drew upon her worn 
heart, and evolved a tenderness ilangeroua to 1 
pea«i of mind. Yet it was the doctor and not tl 
woman that replied to the inquiries at the dispt 
»ary. 

" Yes, it was fasting and overwork. Men are so 
stupid ; they think they can defy all the law* of 
nature. especially prients." And she detenained to 
be ijuite plain with him next day. 

And Father Domun, lying weary in his bod, be- 
fore ho fell aoleep, saw the faces in the dim c 
turned to him in strained eagerness the moma 
before be lost consciousnesH ; but the most rivj 
ima^ was that of a woman bending over 1 
with eyes of tenderness and pity, and tlio t 



with which Bhe greeted his awakening. He conld 
feel yet her hand upon his brow. 

When Dr. Leigh called next day, on her morning 
ronnds, she found a brother of the celibate order, 
Father Monies, in charge. He was sitting by the 
window reading, and when the doctor came up the 
steps he told her in a low voice to enter without 
knocking. Father Damon was better, much better ; 
bat he had advised him not to leave his bed, and 
the patient had been dozing all the morning. The 
doctor asked if he had eaten anything, and bow 
mnch. The apartment was small and scantily fur- 
nished — a sort of anchorite cell. Through the 
drawn doors of the next room the bed was in 
sight. As they were talking in low voices there 
came from this room a cheerful 

" Good-morning, doctor." 

" I hope you ate a good breakfast," she said, as 
she arose and went to his bedside. 

" I suppose you mean better than usual," he re- 
plied, with a faint attempt at a smile. " No doubt 
you and Father Monies are satisfied, now you've 
got me laid up." 

"That depends upon your intentions." 

" Ob, I intend to get up to-morrow." 

" If you do, without other change in your inten- 
tions, I am going to report you to the Organized 
Charity as a person who has no visible means of 
support." 



■She had brought a bonch of Tiolots, aod gs tit 
talked she had fillnd a glass with water iind pu^ 
them on a stand by the head of the bod. Tbon— 
oh, qaito professionally— she smoothed out his pil- 
lows and straightened the bedclothes, and, talkin 
alt the time, and as if quite unconscious of wtH 
she was doing, moved about the room, puttiflj 
things to rights, and saying. In answer to his [ 
test, that perhaps she shoulil lose her reputation % 
a. physician in liis eyes by appearing to be a p 
fessional nurse. 

There was a timid knock at the door, and a for- 
lorn httlo figure, clad in a rumpled calico, with on 
old shawl over her head, half concealing an eager 
and pretty face, stood in the doorway, and heutat- 
ingly came in. 

*' Mcino Mutter sent me to see how Father T}i^ 
mon is," she explained ; " she could not come, bo- 
onuse she washes." 

She had a bunch of flowers in hor hand, and en- 

^Counigod hy the greeting of the invalid, the cam 

to the bedside and placed them in his oatstretched 

band — a faded blossom of scarlet geranium, a 

bachelor's-button, and a sprig of jKtrsley, proliabty 

_ begged of a street dealer as she cauio along. " Sotuo 

tUouma," she said. 

" Bless you, my dear," said Father Damon ; "i^K 
are vcrj- pretty." 

" Dey smells nice," the child uxdaimed, bet ig; 
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dancing with pleasure at the reception of her gift. 
She stood staring at him, and then, her eye catch- 
ing the violets, she added, " Dose is pooty, too." 

^^If you can stay half an hour or so, I should 
like to step round to the chapel," Father Monies 
said to the doctor in the front room, taking up 
his hat. 

The doctor could stay. The little girl had moved 
a chair up to the bedside, and sat quite silent, her 
grimy little hand grasped in the father's. Kuth, 
saying that she hoped the father wouldn't mind, 
began to put in order the front room, which the 
incidents of the night had somewhat disturbed. 
Father Damon, holding fast by that little hand to 
the world of poverty to which he had devoted his 
life, could not refrain from watching her, as she 
moved about with the quick, noiseless way that a 
woman has when She is putting things to rights. 
This was indeed a novel invasion of his life. He 
was still too weak to reason about it much. How 
good she was, how womanly ! And what a sense 
of peace and repose she brought into his apart- 
ment ! The presence of Brother Monies was peace- 
ful also, but hers was somehow diflferent. His eyes 
had not cared to follow the brother about the room. 
He knew that she Avas unselfish, but he had not 
noticed before that her ways were so graceful. 
As she turned her face towards him from time to 
time he thought its expression beautiful Kuth 
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Leigh would Imvo smiled grimly if any ore hH 
called hor beiiutifiil, but then she <lid not lin(M 
how she looked fiometimes when her feelings \ 
touched. It is said that the lonip of lovo can i 
lamine into beauty any features of clay tbroaj 
which it shines. As he guzeA, letting himself dri 
as in a dream, suddenly a thought shot throoj 
his mind that nmde him close his eyes, and such ft 
scvero priestly look came upon his face that the 
little girl, who bad never taken her eyes off htm 
exclaimed, 

" It is worse ?" 

" No, my dear," ho repUed, with a rMwnii 
smile ; " at loatit, I hope not." 

But when the doctor, finishing her work, drew 
chair into the doorway, and sat by the foot of ll 
bed, tho Btern look still rotiiained on his pa]e I 
And tho doctor, she also was the doctor a 
matter of fact as in any professional TisiUJ 

" You are very kind," ho said. 

There was a shade of imi>attunce on 1: 
she replied, "But you must be a little kind i 
yoaraelf." 

" It doesn't matter," 

" But it dot-a matter. Vou defeat tho tory wot 
you want to do. I'm going to report yon to yo< 
onler." And then she addc*), more lightly, " I 
you know it is wrong to commit suicido V* 

" YoQ don't understand," lie replied. " Tber*| 
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more than one kind of suicide ; you don't believe 
in the suicide of the soul. Ah me I'' And a shade 
of pain passed over his face. 

She was quick to see this. " I beg your pardon, 
Father Damon. It is none of my business, but 
we are all so anxious to have you speedily well 
again." 

Just then Father Monies returned, and the doc- 
tor rose to go. She took the little girl by the 
hand and said, " Come, I was just going round to 
see your father. Good-bye. I shall look in again 
to-morrow." 

" Thank you — thank you a thousand times. But 
you have so much to do that you must not bother 
about me." 

Whether he said this to quiet his own con- 
science, secretly hoping that he might see her 
again on the morrow, perhaps he himself could not 
have decided. 

Late the next afternoon, after an unusually 
weary round of visits, made in the extreme heat 
and in a sort of hopeless faithfulness. Dr. Leigh 
reached the tenement in Avhich Father Damon 
lodged. In all the miserable scenes of the day it 
had been in her mind, giving to her work a pleas- 
ure that she did not openly acknowledge even to 
herself, that she should see him. 

The curtains were down, and there was no re- 
sponse to her knock, except from a door in the 




passage opposite. A woman oponod tbo doorJ 
wide enough to show her head and to mahe it f 
evident that she was not sufflciontly dressod to , 
come out, and said that Father Damon had gone. 
Ue was very much better- -itid his friend liad tAken 
him up-tovvn. Br. Leig banked her, and sold 
she was very glad. 

She was so glad that, as she walked away, scarce- 
ly heeding her steps or conscious of the chalHng, 
chattering crowd, all interest in her work and ia 
that quarter of the city seemed dead. ^ 



CHAPTER Xni 

It is well that there is pleasure somewhere in 
the world. It is possible for those who have a 
fresh-air fund of their own to steam away in a 
yacht, out of the midsummer ennui and the weary 
gayety of the land. It is a costly pleasure, and 
probably all the more enjoyed on that account, 
for if everybody had a yacht there would be no 
more feeling of distinction in sailing one than in 
going to any of the second-rate resorts on the 
coast. There is, to be sure, some ennui in yacht- 
ing on a rainy coast, and it might be dull but for 
the sensation created by arrivals at watering-places 
and the telegraphic reports of these sensations. 

If there was any dulness on the Delancy yacht 
means were taken to dispel it. While still in the 
Sound a society was formed for the suppression of 
total abstinence, and so successful was this that 
Point Judith was passed, in a rain and a high and 
chopping sea, with a kind of hilarious enjoyment 
of the commotion, which is one of the things de- 
sired at sea. When the party came round to New- 
port it declared that it had had a lovely voyage, 
and inquiry brought out the great general princi- 
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plo, applicable to most coast navigation for pleas- 
ure, that the enjoyable way to pass Point JuditI 
is not to know you nre passing Point Judith. 

Except when you land, and even alter you barf 
got your sea-legs on, there is a certain monotony fl 
yachting, unless the weather is very bad, and nnl«i 
there are women aboard. A party of lively woni 
make even the sea fresh and entertaining. Otha 
wise, the game of poker is much what it ison laM 
and the constant consulting of charts and reckd 
ing of speed evinco the general desire to get boH 
where — that is, to arrive at a harbor. In the n 
lections of this voyage, even in Jack's rocoUcoUoi 
of it aftfir bo bud paid the bilU. it scorned Uiatl 
had been simply glorious, free from care, genen 
a physical-setting-up performance, and a lorlc < 
enormous magnitude. And everybody envied t 
fortunate sailors. 

Mavick actually did enjoy it, for ho had i 
brooding sort of nature, that self-satisfied i 
tilde, that is able to appropriate to its own i 
whatever comes. And being an unemottanal i 
very tolorablo sailor, he was ubic to be ns i 
icol at sea as on land, and as much of on on 
in his wholly unobtrusive way. The perfect | 
ftonal jKiise of Mavick, which gave him au air I 
jMitronizing the ocean, and his lightly h«ld i 
tical view of life, made his comjiany as full of fla- 
vor on ship a» it was dd ahore. He didn't know 
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do. And the Major seemed to be in charge of the 
place. 

" No epigrams are permitted. We are here to 
enjoy ourselves. I'm ordered to bring the whole 
crew of you to tea at the Tavish cottage." 

" Anybody else there ?" asked Jack, carelessly. 

"Well, it's the most curious coincideDce, but 
Mrs. Henderson arrived last night ; Henderson has 
gone to Missouri." 

" Yes, he wrote me to look out for his wife on 
this coast," said Mavick. 

" You kept mighty still about it," said Jack. 

" So did you," retorted Mavick. 

" It is very curious," the Major explained, " how 
fashionable intelligence runs along this coast, ap- 
parently independent of the telegraph ; everybody 
knows where everybody else is." 

The Tavish cottage was a summer palace of the 
present fashion, but there was one good thing about 
it : it had no tower, nor any make-believe balconies 
hung on the outside like bird - cages. The rooms 
w^ere spacious, and had big fireplaces, and ample 
piazzas all round, so that the sun could be courted 
or the wind be avoided at all hours of the day. It 
was, in short, not a house for retirement and pri- 
v.acy, but for entertainment. It was furnished lux- 
uriously but gayly, and with its rugs and portieres 
and divans it reminded Mavick of an Oriental mar- 
quee. Miss Tavish called it her tepee, an evolution 



of the aboriginal dwoUing. She liked to eotert 
and she never appeared to better advantage t 
when ber bouse was full, and som«Lbing wa 
ing on continually — lively breakfasts and dinnd 
dances, tbeatricals, or the usual Bowing in and on 
of callers and guests, chattering groups, and Birla- 
tious couples. It was ber idea of ri'i>o«« from t 
winter's gaycty, and in it sbe sustained the KjIo o 
the non-fatigueablc society girl. It is a perfoi 
ance that many working-girU regard with i 
ment. 

There was quite a flutter in the cottage, its tbora 
always is when those who know eaeh other well 
meet under new circumstances after a short sepam- 
tion. 

*' Wo are very glad to see you," Miss Taviab sftid, ,_ 
cordially; "we have been awfully dull," 

" That is comptimentiiry to me,'* said the Maja 

" You can judge the depths wo have been Hi ' 
when even the Major couldn't pull us out,** sbe re- 
torted. "Without him we should have simply 
died," 

"And it would have been the liveliest obacqaics 
I ever attended." 

Carmen was not etTusivo in her greeting; she I 
that rule to Miss Tavisb, taking for herself that I 
confidential friend. She was almost retiring in h 
manner, but she made Jack feel that she 1 
strong personal interest in bis welfare, and i 
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asked a hundred questions about the voyage and 
about town and about Edith. 

" I'm going to chaperon you up here," she said, 
"for Miss Tavish will lead you into all sorts of 
wild adventures." 

There was that in the manner of the demure lit- 
tle woman when she made this proposal that con- 
vinced Jack that under her care he would be per- 
fectly safe — from Miss Tavish. 

After cigarettes were lighted she contrived to 
draw Mavick away to the piazza. She was very 
anxious to know what Henderson's latest moves 
were. Mavick was very communicative, and told 
her nothing that he knew she did not already 
know. And she was clever enough to see, without 
any apparent distrust, that whatever she got from 
hini must be in what he did not say. As to Jack's 
speculations, she made little more progress. Jack 
gave every sign of being prosperous ; he entertained 
royally on his yacht. 

Mavick himself was puzzled to know whether 
Carmen really cared for Jack, or whether she was 
only interested as in a game, one of the things that 
amused her life to play, to see how far he would 
go, and to watch his ascension or his tumble. Mav- 
ick would have been surprised if he had known 
that as a result of this wholly agreeable and con- 
fidential talk. Carmen wrote that night in a letter 
to her husband : 
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" Tour friend Mavick is here. What a vorjr 
clever man he is ! If I were you I weald keep an 
eye oa hitu." 

A dozen plans were started at the tea for reliev- 
ing the ttidiuin of the daily drives and the regula- 
tion t&'as and recoptionn. For one thing, ivcfttbor 
pennitting, they would all breakfast at twelve do 
the yacht, and then sail about tlie harbor, and oome 
home in the sunset. 

The day was indeed charming, so stimalating as 
to raise the value of real estate, and incite every- 
body to go off in search of adventure, in wagons, io 
walking parlies, in boats. Thero is no bappineas 
like tlie antict[mtion of pleasure begot by such n 
morning. Those who live there said it was regular 
Har Harbor weather. ^_ 

Captain Uelancy was on deck to roodTe UH 
guostB, who came out in small boats, cUotteringi^H 
fluttering and "shiit-ahoying," as gay in epirita 1^^ 
in apparel. Anything hut high- spirits and noo- 
sense would be unpardonable on such a morning. 
Breakfast was served on deck, under an awniii 
in sight of the mountains, the green islands, t 
fringe of breaking sea in the distant opening, I 
shimnier and sparkle of the harbor, the ' 
sails of plexsure ■ boats, the painted canoes, I 
schooners and coal ' boats and 8t«nmcra swiagi 
at anchor juiit enough to make all the i 
alive. 
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What were they saying ? Heaven only knows. 
What nonsense do people so situated usually talk. 
Perhaps she was warning him against Miss Tavish. 
Perhaps she was protesting that Julia Tavish was 
a very, very old friend. To an observer this ad- 
mirable woman seemed to be on the defensive — her 
most alluring attitude. It was not, one could hear, 
exactly a sober talk ; there was laughter and rail- 
lery and earnestness mingled. It might be said 
that they were good comrades. Carmen professed 
to like good comradeship and no nonsense. But 
she liked to be confidential. 

Till late in the afternoon they cruised about 
among the islands, getting different points of view 
of the coast, and especially different points of view 
of each other, in the freedom of talk and repartee 
permitted on an excursion. Before sunset they 
were out in the open, and could feel the long ocean 
swell. The wind had risen a little, and there was 
a low band of clouds in the south. The skipper 
told Mr. Delancy that it would be much fresher 
with the sinking of the sun, but Jack replied that 
it wouldn't amount to anything ; the glass was all 
right. 

"Now the great winds shoreward blow; 
Now tlie salt tides seaward flow; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray." 

Miss Tavish was in the wheel-house, and hj^d 



taken the wheel. This clever girl knew her rigj 

hand from her left., instantly, witliout having' \ 

stop and think and look at her rings, and &ho km 

what port and starboard meant, as order 

actly how to meet a wave with a turn of the 

wheel. 

" I say, Captain Delancy," she cried oot, " 
steamer is about duo. Let's go down and meet h 
and raae in." 

" All right," replied Jack. " We can run r 
her three times and then beat her in." 

The steamer's smoke was seen at that inst 
and the yacht was lieaded for it. The wind vta 
little fresher, but ilw light Utile craft took I 
waves like a duck, and all on board enjoyed I 
excitement of the change, except the MajcH', ' 
said ho didn't mind, bnt he didn't belitva I 
steamer necdod any escort. 

By the time the steamer was reached tbo sun « 
going down in a band of clouds. There xrta i 
gale, but the wind increased in occasional poffs^ 
spite, and the waves were getting up. The skip] 
took the wheel to turn thu yndit in a circle i 
her homeward course. As this operation ore 
strange motions, and did not interest the Mnjor, I 
said ho would go below and reflect. 

In turning, the yacht cume round on the » 
side of the steamer, but far behind. Bat the little 
craft speedily showed her breeding and overhauled 
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her big rival, and began to forge ahead. The little 
group on the yacht waved their hankerchiefs as if 
in good -by, and the passengers on the steamer 
cheered. As the wind was every moment increas- 
ing, the skipper sheered away to allow plenty of 
sea-room between the boats. The race appeared 
to be over. 

" It's a pity," said Miss Tavish. 

" Let's go round her," said Jack ; " eh, skipper ?" 

" If you like, sir," responded the skipper. " She 
can do it." 

The yacht was well ahead, but the change in the 
direction brought the vessels nearer together. But 
there was no danger. The speed they were going 
would easily bring lier round away ahead of the 
steamer. 

But just then something happened. The yacht 
would not answer to her helm. The wheel flew 
around without resistance. The wind, hauled now 
into the east, struck her with violence and drove 
her sideways. The little thing was like a chip on 
the sea. The rudder-chain had broken. The yacht 
seemed to fly towards the long, hulking steamer. 
The danger was seen there, and her helm was put 
hard down, and her nose began to turn towards the 
shore. But it was too late. It seemed all over in 
an instant. The yacht dashed bow on to the side 
of the steamer, quivered an instant, and then 
dropped away. At the same moment the steamer 



slowed down and liegan to turn to assist 
wouodcd. 

Till) skipper of the yucht and a couple of luuidl 
mshed below. A part of the bow bad been carriei 
away and a sniall bole made just above t 
line, through which the water spurted wlienen 
she encountered a large wave. It was cnoiigb i 
waterlog her and sink her in such a sea. Tbo liq 
seamen grasped wjiatever bedding was in i 
below, rammed it into the opening, and held j 
there. The skipjwr ran on deck, and by the aid ^ 
the men hauled out a couple of sails and droppt 
tbem over the bow. These would aid in keepiq 
out the water. They could tkmt now, bat wba 
were they going! " Going ashore," said Mavi 
grimly- And so they wore. 

"Was there a panic on board T it was i 
afterwards. Not exactly. Among well-bred \ 
pto a panic is never good form. l!ut there wM 
white faces and trembling knees andanxioasloi 
The steamer was coming towards them, and t 
eyes weru fixed on that rather than on ibo I 
of the still distant shore. 

The most striking incident of the momeBt- 
seomcd so to some of those who looked back apt 
it — was a singular test of character, or rather 4 
iroman't divination of character. Carmen instinl 
lively flow to Jack and graHjied and held his a 
She know, witboat stopping to reason about it, 
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that he would unhesitatingly imperil his life to 
save that of any woman. Whatever judgment is 
passed upon Jack, this should not be forgotten. 
And Miss Tavish; to whom did she fly in this 
peril ? To the gallant Major ? No. To the cool 
and imperturbable Mavick, who was as strong and 
sinewy as he was cool? No. She ran without 
hesitation to Van Dam, and clung to him, recog- 
nizing instinctively, with the woman's feeling, the 
same quality that Jack had. There are such men, 
who may have no great gifts, but who will always 
fight rather than run under fire, and who will al- 
Avays protect a woman. 

Mavick saw all this, and understood it perfectly, 
and didn't object to it at the time — but he did not 
forget it. 

The task of rescue was not easy in that sea and 
wind, but it was dexterously done. The steamer 
approached and kept at a certain distance on the 
windward side. A boat was lowered, and a line 
was brought to the yacht, which was soon in tow 
with a stout cable hitched to the steamer's anchor 
windlass. It was all done with much less excite- 
ment than appeared from the telegraphed accounts, 
and while the party were being towed home the 
peril seemed to have been exaggerated, and the af- 
fair to look like an ordinary sea incident. But the 
skipper said that it was one escape in a hundred. 

The captain of the steamer raised his hat grave- 



ly in reply to tho little clieor from the yacht, n 
Carmen and Miss Tavish ftatterctt their hanclla 
chiefs towards him. The only chaff from i 
steamer was roared out by a fat I^toti inaa, wM 
made a funnel of liis hands and shouted, " Tbo niU 
is not always to the swift." 

As soon OS Jock Bteji]>ed ashore he telegraphed 
to Edith that the yacht had had an accident in the 
harhor, but that no one was hurt. When he reachpd 
the hotel he found a letter from Edith of such a 
tenor that he sent another despatch, saying that 
she might expect him at once, leaving the yacht 
behind. There was a buzz of excitement in tha_ 
town, and there wero a hundred rumors, which t 
sight of the yacht and its posHongcrs landed ] 
safety scarcely suHiccil to allay. 

When Jack called at the Tavish cottage to i 
good-by, both ilie ladies were too uptol to i 
him. lie took a night train, and as he was whiri 
away in the darkness the events of tho f 
forty-eight hours seemed like a dream. Etoq t 
voyage up tho coast was a little unreal — an In 
stantial episode in life. And tho summer city \ 
the sea, with its gayety and gossip and busy idl 
ness, sank out of sight like a phantom. Ho dn 
his cap over his ey««, and was impatient that I 

tattling train did not go faster, for Edith, waitl 

there in the (rolden House, seemed to stretch out 
her arms for him to come. Still behind bim rose 
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a pictare of that bacchanalian breakfast — the Ma- 
jor and Carmen and Mavick and Miss Tavish 
dancing a reel on the sloping deck, then the rising 
wind, the reckless daring of the race, and a vision 
of sudden death. He shuddered for the first time 
in a quick realization of ho^v nearly it came to 
being all over with life and its pleasures. 



/ 



CUAPTER xrV 

Eornr bad made no nppPAl tu Jack to o 
His going, tlicrofure, batl ibu mvrit in his i 
being 11 voluntary responso to tbe proinpUngs | 
bis bcttur nature. Perhaps but for the accident a 
Mount Desert ho might have Tell tbnt bis sumtn 
pleasure was needlessly interfered with, but I 
little shock of that wax a roul, if stilt tempt 
moral turning-point for bim. For tbe momeol k 
inclination seeinod to run with bis duty, and be b 
his reward in Kdith's happiness at bis coming, ti 
loving hunger in her eyes, the swc-et tnist tbat a 
matMl bvr face, tlio delightful appropriation of b 
tbat could scarcely brook u moment's absence ( 
hor sight. There could not be a stronger appekl-i 
his manhood and his fidelity, 

" Ves, Jack dear, it was a little lonosonut." 
wu» swinging in her hammock on the Temnda I 
sigbt of the sen, and Jack sat by ber with bis cig, 
"I don't mind telling you now thai there i 
limi-'s wbrn I longed fur you dreadfully, bat I i 
glad, all the same, that you wore enjoying y 
for it U tiresome down here for a uiau witli DOtbfal 
lo do bat to wail." 
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" You dear thing !" said Jack, with his hand on 
her head, smoothing her glossy hair and pushing it 
back from her forehead, to make her look more in- 
tellectual — a thing that she hated. " Yes, dear, I 
was a brute to go off at all." 

"But you wanted to come back?" And there 
was a wistful look in her eyes. 

" Indeed I did," he answered, fervently, as he 
leaned over the hammock to kiss the sweet eyes 
into content ; and he was quite honest in the ex- 
pression of a desire that was nearly forty-eight 
hours old, and by a singular mental reaction seemed 
to have been always present with him. 

" It was so good of you to telegraph me before I 
could see the newspaper." 

" Of course I knew the account would be greatly 
exaggerated ;" and he made light of the whole affair, 
knowing that the facts would still be capable of 
shocking her, giving a comic picture of the Ma- 
jor's seafaring qualities, and Carmen's and Miss 
Tavish's chaff of the gallant old beau. 

Even with this light sketching of the event she 
could not avoid a retrospective pang of apprehen- 
sion, and the tightened grasp of his hand was as if she 
were holding him fast from that and all other peril. 
The days went by in content, on the whole, shad- 
ed a little by anxiety and made grave by a new in- 
terest. It could not well be but that the prospect 
of the near future, with its increase of responsibili- 



tjr, should create a tittle uneasineiis in Jack's mind 
as to his own career. Of this futiir« th«y talked- 
much, and in Jack's attitude towards her EdilbJ 
saw, for the first time since her marriago, a lererdfl 
suggestion, and it came naturally in the contempt*'* 
tion of their future life that she should cnoooragc 
bis discontent at having no occupiition. Fnciog, in 
this waiting-time of quiet, certuin rc8ponaibiliti<'>. 
it was impressed «i)on him that the collecting '■■ 
bric-A-brao was scarcely an occupation, and th;t; 
idh'ng in clubs and studios and dangling about at 
the bock of society women was scarcely a catver 
that could save him from ultimate onnui. To be 
sure, he had plenty of comnules, young fellows of 
fortune, who never intended to do anything except 
to use it for their personal satisfaction ; but the] 
did not seem to be 4)f much account except in t 
little cuvlc that they ornamented. Speaking of a 
of them one day, l-'nther Damon had said tfaaifl 
seemed a pity a fellow of sucli family and capi 
and fortune should go to the devil merely for t 
lack of an object in life. In thia closer cc 
with Kditli, whose ideas he began to comprehend. 
Jack dimly apprehended Ihia view, and for the mo- 
ment impulsively accepted it. 

" I'm half sorry," he said one day, " that I <! 
go in fur u profession. Itut it is late now. 
nodicine, engineering, architecture, would 
k-yean of study." 
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" There was Armstrong," Edith suggested, " who 
studied law after he was married." 

" But it looks sort of silly for a fellow who has a 
wife to go to school, unless," said Jack, with a laugh, 
" he goes to school to his wife. Then there's poli- 
tics. You wouldn't like to see me in that." 

"I rather think, Jack" — she spoke musingly — 
" if I were a man I should go into politics." 

" You would have nice company !" 

" But it's the noblest career — government, legis- 
lation, trying to do something to make the world 
better. Jack, I don't see how the men of New 
York can stand it to bo governed by the very worst 
elements." 

" My dear, you have no idea what practical poli- 
tics is." 

"I've an idea what I'd make it. What is the 
good of young men of leisure if they don't do any- 
thing for the country ? Too fine to do what Ilam- 
ilton did and Jay did ! I wish you could have heard 
my father talk about it. Abdicate their birth- 
right for a four-in-hand !" 

" Or a yacht," suggested Jack. 

" Well, I don't see why a man cannot own a 
yacht and still care something about the decent 
management of his city." 

" There's Mavick in politics." 

" Not exactly. Mavick is in office for what he 
can make. No, I will not say that. No doubt he 



is a good civil servant, and ivc can't expect evi 
body tu bo unsolfisli. At any rate, he is intelligi 
Do you rememlwr what Mr. Morgan said last * 
ter?" And Edith lifted herself up on her elbow, i 
if to add the weight of her attitude to her words, as 
Jack was still smiling at her earnestness. 

'* No ; you said he was a delightful sort of peou- 
mist." 

" Mr. Morgan said that the trouble with tbe g 
eming and legislation now in the United States j 
that everybody is superficially educated, and 1 
the ]>eople are putting their superllcial knoivltK 
into laws, and that wo aru going to have a i 
time with all these wild theories and crudities ( 
the statute-book. And then educated people l 
that politics is so corrupt and absurd that tbov c 
not have anything to do with it." 

" And how far do you think w« could get, s 
dear, in the crusade you propose f 

" I don't know that you would get anywhere. 
Yet I should think the young men of New York 
could organize its intelligence and do suniu 
liut you think I'm nothing but a woman.** 
Edith sank back, us if abandoning the field. 

" I had thought that ; but it is hani to leU, I 
days. Never mind, when wo go liack to t 
stir round; you'll see." 

Tliis was an nnusnnl sort of talk. Jack bi 
board Edith break out in this direction befora, i 
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he wondered if many women were beginning to 
think of men in this way, as cowardly about their 
public duties. Not many in his set, he was sure. 
If Edith had urged him to go into Neighborhood 
Guild work, he could have understood that. Women 
and ethical cranks were interested in that. And 
women were getting queerer evepy day, beginning, 
as Mavick said, to take notice. However, it was 
odd, when you thought over it, that the city should 
be ruled by the slums. 

It was easy to talk about these things ; in fact. 
Jack talked a great deal about them in the clubs, 
and occasionally with a knot of men after dinner 
in a knowing, pessimistic sort of way. Sometimes 
the discussions were very animated arid even noisy 
between these young citizens. It seemed, some- 
times, about midnight, that something might be 
done; but the resolution vanished next morning 
when another daj% to be lived through, confronted 
them. They illustrated the great philosophic ob- 
servation that it is practically impossible for an idle 
man who has nothing to do to begin anything to- 
day. 

To do Jack justice, this enforced detention in the 
country he did not find dull exactly. To be sure it 
was vacation-time, and his whole life was a vaca- 
tion, and summer was rather more difficult to dis- 
pose of than winter, for one had to make more of 
an effort to amuse himself. But Edith was never 



more charming than in this new ile|x,-ndenoe, i 
all his lovti and loyalty wens evoked in caring ( 
her. This was occupation enoitgh, oren if ho ti 
been the busiest man in the world — to watch o»( 
her. to read to her, to anticipate her fancie«, to U^ 
with her in that dream of the future which mu 
life seem almost ideal. There came a time when b 
looked back upon this month at the Golden Uoi 
as the happiest in his life. 

The tivlk itl>out an occupation was not again i 
ferrod to. Edith seemed entirely happy to In 
Jack with her, more entirely her own than he 1; 
ever been, and to have him just as ho was. Ami y 
he knew, by a sure instinct, that she saw him J 
she thought be would be, with some aim and j 
pose in life. And he made many good resolatti 

That which was nearest him attracted him moi 
and very feeble now were the allurements of I 
life and the company he had just loft. Nol 1 
ho would break with it exactly ; it was not q« 
Mu-y to do that; but he would find something i 
do, something worth a man's doing, or, at any t 
some occupation that should tax his time and I 
energies. That, be kuuw, would make EdiUi li 
py, and (o molio her happy seemed now very ran 
like a worthy object in life. She was so t 
mous, so unsuspicious, so full of all nobility. 
kn«w slie would stand by him whatever bappi 
Down hero her attitude to life was no longi 
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rebuke to bim nor a restraint upon bim. Every- 
tbing seemed natural and wbolesome. Perbaps bis 
vanity was toucbed, for there must be sometbing in 
bim if sucb a woman could love bim. And prob- 
ably tbere was, tbougb be himself bad never yet 
bad a chance to find it out. Brought up in the ex- 
pectation of a fortune, bred to idleness as others 
are to industry, bis highest ambition having been 
to amuse himself creditably and to take life easily, 
what was to hinder his being one of the multitude 
of "good-for-nothings" in our modern life? If 
there bad been war, he had spirit enough to carry 
bim into it, and it would have surprised no one to 
bear that Jack had joined an exploring expedition 
to the North Pole or the highlands of Central Asia. 
Something uncommon he might do if opportunity 
offered. 

About bis operations with Henderson be had 
never told Edith, and he did not tell her now. 
Perbaps she divined it, and he rather wondered 
that she had never asked him about his increased 
expenditures, his yacht, and all that. He used to 
look at her steadily at times, as if he were trying 
to read the secrets of her heart. 

" What are you looking at. Jack ?" 

" To see if I can find out how much you know, 
you look so wise." 

" Do I ? I was just thinking about you. I sup- 
pose that made me look so." 

13 



" No ; about life and the world generally." 
" Mighty little. JacV, except — well, I stndy toil" 
" Do you i Then you'll presently lose your 
miml," 

■Tack and most men have little idea that they are 
windows through which their wives swi the world ; 
and how much more of the world they know in 
that way than men usually suspect or wives erer 
tell I 

Ue did not tell her about Henderson, but he al- 
most resolved that when his present vcntnrB wa« 
over he would lot stocks alone as spccnlations, and 
go into Bomething that ho could talk about to his 
wife as ho talkeil aboat stockfi to Carmen. 

From the stranded niarioers at Har Harbor Cap- 
tain Jack had many and f»cetious lettors. Tbey 
wanted to know if his idea wus that tbey should 
stick by the yucht until ho got leisure to resamo 
the voyage, or if he expected them to walk home 
He had already given orders to the skipper to 
patch it up and bring it to Netv York if poaible, 
and ho advised bis correspondents to stay by t 
yacht as long as there was anything in tho 1 
but if they were impatient, be ofTorod Ihum t 
porUition on any vessel that would take able- 
bodied seamen. Ho must hv excused from com- 
manding, because he had been assigned to abore 
duty. Cannon anil Miiis Tavisb wrote thai it vru 
nnfair to loavo them to sustain all the popakrity 
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and notoriety of the shipwreck, and that he owed 
it to the public to publish a statement, in reply to 
the insinuations of the newspapers, in regard to the 
sea-worthiness of the yacht and the object of this 
voyage. Jack replied that the only object of the 
voyage was to relieve the tedium of Bar Harbor, 
and, having accomplished this, he would present the 
vessel to Miss Tavish if she would navigate it back 
to the city. 

The golden autumn days by the sea were little 
disturbed by these echoes of another life, which 
seemed at the moment to be a very shallow one. 
Yet the time was not without its undertone of anxie- 
ties, of grave perils that seemed to sanctify it and 
heighten its pleasures of hope. Jack saw and com- 
prehended for the first time in his life the real 
nature of a pure woman, the depths of tenderness 
and self-abnegation, the heroism and calm trust 
and the nobility of an unworldly life. No wonder 
that he stood a little in awe of it, and days when 
he wandered down on the beach, with only the 
waves ior company, or sat smoking in the arbor, 
with an unread book in his hand, his own career 
seemed petty and empty. Such moods, however, 
are not uncommon in any life, and are not of 
necessity fruitful. It need not be supposed that 
Jack took it too seriously, on the one hand, or, on 
the other, that a vision of such a woman's soul is 
ever without influence. 



By the end of October they returned lo ) 

Jack, and Edith with a new and delicate attractiv^^ 
ness, and young Fletcher Delancy the uiont won- 
derful and imjxirtant |>eraoiiage protmbly who cacne 
to town that season. It seemed to Edith that his 
advent would be universally remarked, and Jack 
felt rehevetl when the boy was aafcly housed f>ut 
of the public gaze. Ves, to Edith'it inexpressible 
joy it was a boy. and while Jack gallantly said 
that a girl would have suited him just as well, 
was conscious of an increased pride when he I 
noanced the sex to his friends. This underra] 
tion of women at the start is one of the inystori 
of life. And until women themselves ehangc their 
point of view, It is to be feared that legislation will 
not accomplish all that many of them wish. 

" So it is a boy. I congratulate you," waa the 
exclamation of Major Fairfax the first time Judt 
went down to the I'uion. 

" I'm glad, Major, to liavo your approval." 

"Oh, it's what is expoctei], that's all. For i 
part, I prefer girls. The announcement of boys m 
more L'X|)ensive," 

Jack understood, and it turned out in all T 
clubs that he had hit upon the most ccpcnsive i 
in tlie view of responding to congratulations. 

" It used to seem to me," said the Major, ' 
must hai-o n male heir to my estates. But, sontP' 
bow, as the years go on, 1 feci more Uko being an 
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heir mydelf. If I had married and had a boy, he 
would have crowded me out by this time ; whereas, 
if it had been a girl, I should no doubt have been 
staying at her place in Lenox this summer instead 
of being shipwrecked on that desert island. There 
is nothing, my dear boy, like a girl well invested." 

" You speak with the feelings of a father." 

"I speak, sir, from observation. I look at so- 
ciety as it is, not as it would be if we had primo- 
geniture and a landed aristocracy. A daughter 
under our arrangements is more likely to be a com- 
fort to her parent in his declining years than a 
son." 

" But you seem, Major, to have preferred a single 
life?" 

'^Circumstances — thank you, just a drop more — 
we are the creatures of circumstances. It is a long 
story. There were misrepresentation and misun- 
derstanding. It is true, sir, that at that time my 
property was encumbered, but it was not unpro- 
ductive. She died long ago. I have reason to 
believe that her married life was not happy. I 
was hot-blooded in those days, and my honor was 
touched, but I never blamed her. She was, at 
twenty, the most beautiful woman in Virginia. I 
have never seen her equal." 

This was more than the Major had ever revealed 
about his private life before. He had created an 
illusion about himself which society accepted, and 



ill wliich he lived in apparent enjoyment of mutl^ 
politan esistence. This was due to a sanguioe 
tempcrainont find a large imagination. And ho 
had one quality that made him a favorite — a hearty 
enjoyment of the prosperity of others. With I 
gard to himself, his imagination was creative, a 
Jack could not now tell whether this "must I 
tiful womun of Virginia" was not evoked by I 
third glass, about which the Major remarked, i 
emptied it, that only this extraordinary < 
could justify such an indulgence at this time of 
day. 

The courtly old gentleman had inquired i 
madam — indeed, the second glass bad been A«i 
cated to "mother and child"— and he exhibited j 
friendly and almost paternal interest, ns lie olw 
did, in Jack. 

" By-tho-way," ho said, after u sUcoco, " 
derson in towni" 

" I haven't heard. Why !" 

" There's been a good deal of uneasiness in I 
Street as to what he li doing. I hoixt you haren^t 
got anything de|icnding on him." 

" Tve got something in his stocks, if that is vrbst 
you mean; but I don't mind telling yoQ I I 
nude something." 

" Well, it's none of my business, only the Hd 
derson stocks have guno off a little, as yoa knovJ 

Jack knew, and he asked the Major a IJCtle i 
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vously if he knew anything farther. The Major 
knew nothing except Street rumors. Jack was 
uneasy, for the Major was a sort of weather -cock, 
and before he left the club he wrote to Mavick. 

He carried home with him a certain disquiet, to 
which he had been for' months a stranger. Even 
the sight of Edith, who met him with a happy 
face, and dragged him away at once to see how 
lovely the baby looked asleep, could not remove 
this. It seemed strange that such a little thing 
should make a change, introduce an alien element 
into this domestic peace. Jack was like some 
other men who lose heart not when they are doing 
a doubtful thing, but when they have to face the 
consequences — cases of misplaced conscience. The 
peace and content that he had left in the house in 
the morning seemed to have gone out of it when 
he returned at night. 

Next day came a reassuring letter from Mavick. 
Henderson was going on as usual. It was only a 
little bear movement, which wouldn't amount to 
anything. Still, day after day, the bears kept 
clawing down, and Jack watched the stock-list 
with increasing eagerness. He couldn't decide to 
sacrifice anything as long as he had a margin of 
profit. 

In this state of mind it was impossible to con- 
sider any of the plans he had talked over with 
Edith before the baby was born. Inquiries he did 
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make about some sort of position or regular occo- 
pation, and these bo re|)ortvil to Edith; but his 
heart was not in it. 

As the days went by there was a tittle improve- 
ment in his stocks, and his spirits rose. Bat 
moixl was no more favorable than the other 
begiuning a new life, nor did there seem lo lie. 
he went along, any need of it. He had an iip| 
ance of being busy every day ; he rose hilo 
went late to bed. It was the old life, 
down, there was a necessity of bracing np with 
whomever he met at any of the three or foiirc1i)b« 
io which he lounged id thu afternoon; and stocks 
up, there was reason for celebrating that fact 
the same way. 

It was odd how soon ho became accustomed 
consider himself and to be regarded as the fal 
of a family. That, also, like )ii« marriage, seei 
something done, and in a manner behind hii 
There was a common placcness about the situati< 
To Edith it was a great event. To Jack it was 
milestone in life. He was pMud of the boy 
was proud of Edith. "I tell yoii, fcllowg,' 
would say at the club, " it's a great thing/' and 
on, in a burst of confidence, and ho wiui quite 
cere in this. But he preferred to be at the cli 
and say these things rather than pass the sai 
hours with his adorable fatiuly. He liked to thh 
what he would do for that family — what luxuries 
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he could procure for them, how they should travel 
and see the world. There wasn't a better father 
anywhere than Jack at this period. And why 
shouldn't a man of family amuse himself? Be- 
cause he was happy in his family he needn't change 
all the habits of his life. 

Presently he intended to look about him for 
something to do that would satisfy Edith and fill 
up his time ; but meantime he drifted on, alter- 
nately anxious and elated, until the season opened. 
The Blunts and the Van Dams and the Chesneys 
and the Tavishes and Mrs. Henderson had called, 
invitations had poured in, subscriptions were asked, 
studies and gayeties were projected, and the real 
business of life was under way. 
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To tbe narso of the Dolanov boy and to I 
mother he was by no means an old story or meR 
an incident of the year, lie \ras an increiuiqi 
wonder — new every morning, and exciting evei 
evening. He waa the centre of a world of Bolifl 
itiido and adoration. It would bo scarcvly ' 
much to say that his coining into the world j 
ised a now cru. and his traits, his likes and dialikfll 
set a new standard in his court. If ho had apprt 
hendod his (xvsition his vanity would havu < 
grotm his curiosity about the world, but lie ( 
played no more consciousness of his royalty t 
a kicking Infanta of Spain. This waa greatly i 
1)18 credit in the opinion of the nurse, who de^ 
herself to the baby with that enthusiasm of iroi 
for infants which fortunately never fails, aud wa( 
the heart of Edith by her worship. And 
much they found to say about this marvel ! 
hear frrjni the nnrsc, over and over again, * 
the baby had done nnil had not done, in a givi 
hour, was to Edith like a fr^^h chapter out of i 
exciting romance. 

Anil the boy's biographer is inclined to Ibink 
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that he had rare powers of discrimination, for one 
day when Carmen had called and begged to be per- 
mitted to go up into the nursery, and had asked to 
take him in her arms just for a moment, notwith- 
standing her soft dress and her caressing manner, 
Fletcher had made a wry face and set up a howl. 
" How much he looks like his father " (he didn't 
look like anything), Carmen said, handing him over 
to the nurse. What she thought was that in man- 
ner and disposition he was totally unlike Jack 
Delancy. 

TVhen they came down-stairs, Mrs. Schuyler 
Blunt was in the drawing-room. 

"I've had such a privilege, Mrs. Blunt, seeing 
the baby !" cried Carmen, in her sweetest manner. 

" It must have been," that lady rejoined, stiffly. 

Carmen, who hated to be seen through, of all 
things, did not know whether to resent this or not. 
But Edith hastened to the rescue of her guest. 

** I think it's a privilege." 

"And you know, Mrs. Blunt," said Carmen, re- 
covering herself and smiling, " that I must have 
some excitement this dull season." 

" I see," said Mrs. Blunt, with no relaxation of 
her manner ; " we are all grateful to Mrs. De- 
lancy." 

" Mrs. Henderson does herself injustice," Edith 
again interposed. " I can assure you she has a 
great talent for domesticity." 
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Carmen liiii not much fancy this apology fo 
hat she rejoinetl : " Yea, tmleetl. I'm ^ing t 
tivate it." 

" How is this jmvileged person t" Mrs, '. 
uskcd. 

" Y'ou shall see," said Edith. " I am glad j 
came, for I wanted very much to conaalt yott. 
WAB going to send for you." 

" Well, hure I iim. liut I didn't come nbout tl 
baby. I wanted to consult you. Wo miss yoi 
dear, every day." And thon Sire. Blunt began I 
speak about some social and charitable nrnuigi 
meats, hut stoppeil suddenly. " Til see ttie t 
Qrst. Good-morning, Mrs. ticnderson." 
left the room. 

Carmen felt as mncb left out socially u i 
the haby, and she also rose to go. 

" Don't go," said Edith. " What kind of ai 
mer have you bad (" 

" Oh, very good. Some shipwrocks." 

" And Mr. Ilendemon ( Is he well i" 

" Perfectly. IIo is away now. Ilusbandg, 3 
know, IiuvonH so mach talent for domesticity I 
we liav«," 

" Tlmt doiKjnds," Edith n-pliotl, simply, but 1 
that spirit and air of brcoding ln?ft>re which ( 
men always inwardly felt defeat — "that dep< 
Tory much upon ourHelves." 

Naturally, with this absorption in the I 
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" Me ? No, indeed. I'm paid by the dispensary. 
And I make my patients pay — when they are 
able." 

" So I have heard," Edith retorted. " Your bUls 
must be a terror to the neighborhood." 

" You may laugh. But I'm establishing a repu- 
tation over there as a working -woman, and if I 
have any influence, or do any little good, it's owing 
to that fact. Do you think they care anything 
about Father Damon's gospel ?" 

" I should be sorry to think they did not," Edith 
said, gravely. 

" Well, very little they care. They like the man 
because they think he shares their feelings, and 
does not sympathize with them because they are 
diflferent from him. That is the only kind of gos- 
pel that is good for anything over there." 

" I don't think Father Damon would agree with 
you in that." 

'* Of course he would not. He's as mediaeval as 
any monk. But then he is not blind. He sees 
that it is never anything but personal influence 
that counts. Poor fellow," and the doctor's voice 
softened, "he'll kill himself with his ascetic no- 
tions. He is trying to take up the burden of this 
life while struggling under the terror of another." 

" But he must be doing a great deal of good." 

" Oh, I don't know. Nothing seems to do much 
good. But his presence is a great comfort. That 




is something. And I'm glad ho is going about n 
rousing opposition to wliut U, ratlior tban ull I 
timn preaching submission to tho lot of this life | 
the sake of a reward somewhere elso. That^ 
gospel for the rich." 

Etiith was accustomed to lioar Kuth Leigh talk in 
this bitter strain when this subject was introducwl, 
and she contrived to tarn tho convcrsatiou upon 
what she called practical work, and then to ask 
some particulars of Father Damon's sodden illness. 

"lie did rest," tho doctor saitl. "for a little, in 
his way. Bat he will not spare himself, unci be 
cannot stand it. I wish you could induce bim to 
come here often — to do anything for divorsJon. 
looks so worn." 

There wim in the appeal to Edith a note of f 
sonal interest which her quick heart did not f 
notice. And tho thought came to her with a f 
fal apprehension. Poor thing ! Poor Father I 
luun I Does not each of them hare to enouunl 
misery enough without this) Doesn't lifo t 
anybody '( 

She told her Apprehension to Jack when heo 
home. 

Jack gave a long whistle. "That is i 
lock !" 

** Ilis TOWS, and her absolute matcrialiam ! 
of them wonld go to tho stake for what thay 1 
liere, or don't twlievo. It InMibles mo rery n 
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"But," said Jack, "it's interesting. It's what 
they call a situation. There. I didn't mean to 
make light of it. I don't believe there is anything 
in it. But it would be comical, right here in New 
York." 

" It would be tragical." 

" Comedy usually is. I suppose it's the human 
nature in it. That is so di£Gicult to get rid of. But I 
thought the missionary business was safe. Though, 
do you know, Edith, I should think better of both 
of them for having some human feeling. By-the- 
way, did Dr. Leigh say anything about Hender- 
son ?" 

" No. What ?" 

" He has given Father Damon ten thousand dol- 
lars. It's in strict secrecy, but Father Damon said 
I might tell you. He said it was providential." 

" I thought Mr. Henderson was wholly unscru- 
pulous and cold as ice." 

" Yes, he's got a reputation for f reeze-outs. If 
the Street knew this it would say it was insurance- 
money. And he is so cynical that he wouldn't 
care what the Street said." 

" Do you think it came about through Mrs. Hen- 
derson ?" 

" I don't think so. She was speaking of Father 
Damon this morning in the Loan Exhibition. I 
don't believe she knows anything about it. Hen- 
derson is a good deal shut up in liimself. They 
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say at tlic Union that years ago be used to dOR 
good many generous things — that be n a ( 
deal harder ttiiin he used to be." 

This talk was before dinner. She did not i 
anything now aiK>ut Carmen, though she knew 
that Jack had fallen into his old habit of seein^r 
much of ber. He was less and less at borne, except 
at dinner-time, and he was often restless, and, ahu 
saw, often annoyed. When be was at homo be 
tried to make up for his absence by extra tenderness 
and consideration for Edith and the boy. And 
this effort, and its evidence of a double if not di- 
vided life, wounded ber more than tho ncghwt. 
One nigbt, when be came homo late, he bad been 
BO demonstrative about the baby that Edith liad 
sent tho nurse out of the room until she could coax 
Jack to go into bis own apartment. His fita of 
alternate good-htimor and depression she tried Ui 
attribute to his business, to which he occasionally 
alluiled without confiding in her. 

The next morning Father Damon camo in abtmt 
luncbcon-ttmo. Uo apologized for not oomin)? be- 
fore sinca ber return, but he bad been a liUlo opwt, 
and his work was nioro and more inlureflting. Ilis 
eyes wore bright and hi» manner bad quite tbo 
Qsoa) calm, bnt he looked palu and thinner, and ao 
exbaosted that Edith ran immediately for a g 
of wine, and began to upbraid bim for n 
better care of himself. 
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" I take too much care of myself. We all do. 
The only thing I've got to give is myself." 

" But you will not last." 

^' That is of little moment ; long or short, a man 
can only give himself. Our Lord was not here 
very long." And then Father Damon smiled, and 
said : " My dear friend, Fm really doing very well. 
Of course I get tired. Then I come up again. And 
every now and then I get a lift. Did Jack tell you 
about Henderson ?" 

« Yes. Wasn't it strange ?" 

" I never was more surprised. He sent for me to 
come to his office. Without any circumlocution, 
he asked me how I was getting on, and, before I 
could answer, he said, in the driest business way, 
that he had been thinking over a little plan, and 
perhaps I could help him. He had a little money 
he wanted to invest — 

" ' In our mission chapel V I asked. 

'* ' No,' he said, without moving a muscle. ' Not 
that. I don't know much about chapels. Father 
Damon. But I've been hearing what you are do- 
ing, and it occurred to me that you must come 
across a good many cases not in the regular chari- 
ties that you could help judiciously, get them over 
hard spots, without encouraging dependence. I'm 
going to put ten thousand dollars into your hands, 
if you'll be bothered with it, to use at your dis- 
cretion.' 



" I was taken aback, and I suppose I »bowod 1 
and I said tiiat was a great deal of money to | 
trust to one man. 

" Henderson showed a little impatience. It i 
pended upon the man. Tbat was his lookout, 
money would be deposited, he said, in bank to i 
order, and he asked me for my signiiturc that 1 
could send with the deixjsit. 

'-Of coarse I thanked him warmly, and saidfl 
hoped I could do some good with it. He did i 
Bc«m to pay much attention to what I was eayii 
He was looking out of the window to the 1 
trees in the court bock of his office, and his hu 
were moving the papers on bis table aimlcasly 
about. 

" ' I BhaJI know,' he said, ' when you have drawn 
this out. I've got a fancy for keeping a little fund 
of this sort there.' And then he added, still aoi 
looking at me, but at the dead branches, ' Yij| 
might call it the Miirgaret Fund.' " 

"Tbat was the numc of bia first wife!" ] 
exclaimed. 

" Yes, I remember. I said I woul<l, and l 
tbanlc him again as I rose from my chair. Uo 1 
still looking away, and saying, as if to hlmself^l 
think she would liko that.' And then ho tni 
and, in liis usual abrupt ofRw mannvr, said : 
laoming, good-morning. I um very much ob) 
to you,*" 
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" Wasn't it all very strange !" Edith spoke, after 
a moment. " I didn't suppose he cared. Do you 
think it was just sentiment ?" 

"I shouldn't wonder. Men like Henderson do 
queer things. In the hearts of such hardened men 
there are sometimes roots of sentiment that you 
wouldn't suspect. But I don't know. The Lord 
somehow looks out for his poor." 

Notwithstanding this windfall of charity, Father 
Damon seemed somewhat depressed. "I wish," 
he said, after a pause, " he had given it to the mis- 
sion. TVe are so poor, and modem philanthropy 
all runs in other directions. The relief of tempo- 
rary suflfering has taken the place of the care of 
souls." 

" But Dr. Leigh said that you were interesting 
the churches in the labor unions." 

"Yes. It is an effort to do something. The 
church must put herself into sympathetic relations 
with these people, or she will accomplish nothing. 
To get them into the church we must take up their 
burdens. But it is a long way round. It is not 
the old method of applying the gospel to men's 
sins." 

"And yet," Edith insisted, "you must admit 
that such people as Dr. Leigh are doing a good 
work." 

Father Damon did not reply immediately. Pres- 
ently he asked : " Do you think, Mrs. Delancy, that 



Dr. I^igli has any Bympatliy ivilli the higher lifo, 
ivith spiritual things J I winh I coald think so." 
"With the higher hfe of hamanity, oert4iinljr." 
" Ah, that is too vague. I sonietimc« fcxsl that 
she and those liko her are the worst opponents 
our work. They substitute hamanitariaQisin 
the gospel." 

"Y«t I know of no one who works more tl 
Bath Leigh in the self-sacrificing spirit of ibe 
Master," 

"Whom sho denies T The quick reply como 
with a tlush in his pale face, and he instantly arose 
and walke<1 away to the window and stood for 
some momenta in silence. When ho turned there 
was another expression in his eyed and a ttoto of 
tenderness in his voice that contradicted Ifae w- 
vcrity of the priest. It was the man that s] 
" Yes. she is the best woman I ever knew, 
help tne 1 I fear I am not fit for my work." 

This outhuret of Father Damon to her, so Dalike 
his calm and trained manner, surpriscti Edith, Al- 
though she had already some suspicion of his 
of mind. But it would nut have surprised her 
she hail known more of men, the necessity of 
repressed and tortured soul for sympathy, an 
it is more surely to t>e found in the heart of n pore 
woman than elsewhere. 

But there was nothing that she could say, m sho 
look his hand to bid him good -by, except tLo oom- 
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monplace that Dr. Leigh had expressed anxiety 
that he was overworking, and that for the sake 
of his work he must be more prudent. Yet her 
eyes expressed the sjrmpathy she did not put in 
words. 

Father Damon understood this, and he went 
away profoundly grateful for her forbearance of 
verbal expression as much as for her sympathy. 
But he did not suspect that she needed sympathy 
quite as much as he did, and consequently he did 
not guess the extent of her self-control. It would 
have been an immense relief to have opened her 
heart to him — and to whom could she more safely 
do this thai^ to a priest set apart from all human 
entanglements ? — and to have asked his advice. But 
Edith's peculiar strength — or was it the highest 
womanly instinct ? — lay in her discernment of the 
truth that in one relation of life no confidences are 
possible outside of that relation except to its injury, 
and that to ask interference is pretty sure to seal 
its failure. As its highest joys cannot be partici- 
pated in, so its estrangements cannot be healed by 
any influence outside of its sacred compact. To 
give confidence outside is to destroy the mutual 
confidence upon wliich the relation rests, and though 
interference may patch up livable compromises, the 
bloom of love and the joy of life are not in them. 
Edith knew that if she could not win her own bat- 
tle, no human aid could win it for her. 



And it was all the more difficult because it i 
vague and indefinite, as the greater part of doi 
tic tragedies are. For the most part life goes I 
with external smoothness, and the public alw 
professes surprise when some accident, a 8uit at li 
a sadden death, a contested will, a slip from apj 
ent integrity, or family greed or feminine rovcn] 
turns the light of publicity ajmn a household,! 
find how hollow the life has been; in the lighta 
forgotten letters, revealing check- books, ser%'ail| 
gossip, and long-established habits of avcrsioa i 
forbearance, how much sordidness and mvannesay 

"Was not everything going on as usual in I 
Delancy house and in the little world.of \ThJd 
was a {>art! If there had been any open i 
or jealousy, any quarrel or ruptun.*, or any i 
these could be described. These would Iuitb a 
terest to the biographer and perhaps to the pobl 
But at this ]>eriod there was nothing of this i 
to tell. There wore no scenes. There were i 
protests or remonstrances or accusations, nor to ti 
world was there any change in the dally Ufa J 
these two. 

It was more pitiful oven tlian that. Here « 
woman who had set her heart in all the passioni 
love of a j)ure ideal, and day by day she felt that 
the worlcl, the frivolous world, with its low and 
seltinh aims, was too strong for her, and that th" 
stream was wrecking her life becaitse it was beur 
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ing Jack away from her. What could one woman 
do against the accepted demoralizations of her so- 
cial life ? To go with them, not to care, to accept 
Jack's idle, good - natured, easy philosophy of life 
and conduct, would not that have insured a peace- 
ful life? Why shouldn't she conform and float, 
and not mind ? 

To be sure, a wise woman, who has been blessed 
or cursed with a long experience of life, would have 
known that such a course could not forever, or for 
long, secure happiness, and that a man's love ulti- 
mately must rest upon a profound respect for his 
wife and a belief in her nobility. Perhaps Edith 
did not reason in this way. Probably it was her 
instinct for what was pure and true— showing, in- 
deed, the quality of her love — that guided her. 

To Jack's friends he was much the same as usual. 
He simply went on in his ante -marriage ways. 
Perhaps he drank a little more, perhaps he was a 
little more reckless at cards, and it was certain that 
his taste for amusing himself in second-hand book- 
shops and antiquity collections had weakened. 
His talked-of project for some regular occupation 
seemed to have been postponed, although he said 
to himself that it was only postponed until his 
speculations, which kept him in a perpetual fever, 
should put him in a position to command a busi- 
ness. 

Meantime he did not neglect social life — that is, 



the easy, tolerant company which lived as bo liki 
to live. There was at Orst some pretence of declii 
ing invitations which Edith conid not accept, b 
ho soon fell into the habiL of a mun whose familffl 
lias temporarily gone abroad, with the privili^ 
of a married man, n*ithout the responsibilities otm 
bachelor. Edith could see that he took great crc 
to himself for any evenings he spent at home, a 
perhaps he bad a sort of support in the idea I 
he was sacnlicing himself to bis family. Mmjd 
Fairfax, whom E<lith distrusted as a mislendcr | 
youth, did not venture to interfere with Jack a 
but he said to himself that it was a blank sbaj 
that with such a wife be should go dangling ab 
with women like Carmen and Miss Tnvish, not t 
the Major himself bad any objection to their s 
cty, but, hung it ail, that was no reason why .Tat 
should bo a fool. 

In midwinter Jack went to Wa.shington on I 
iicss. It was necessary to see Maviek, and 
llunderson, who was also there. To spend a fcJ 
weeks at the capital, in prepamtiou for Lent, h 
bcHx>me a part of the programme of fashion. Tbi 
can Ite met people like-minded from oil ports ( 
the Union, and there is gaycty, and the eutert 
mt-nl to 1m; had in now aoquaintanccs, witbuot i 
curring any of the roaponsi bib ties of social conta 
nance. They meet there on neutral ground. 
Jack's set had gone over or were going. Voung 
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Van Dam would go with him. It will be only for 
a few days, Jack had said, gayly, when he bade 
Edith good-by, and she mast be careful not to let 
the boy forget him. 

It was quite by accident, apparently, that in the 
same train were the Chesneys, Miss Tavish, and 
Carmen going over to join her husband. This gave 
the business expedition the air of an excursion. 
And indeed at the hotel where they stayed this New 
York contingent made something of an impression, 
promising an addition to the gayety of the season, 
and contributing to the importance of the house as 
a centre of fashion. Henderson's least movements 
were always chronicled and speculated on, and for 
years he had been one of the stock subjects, out of 
which even the dullest interviewers, who watch 
the hotel registers in all parts of the country, felt 
sure that they could make an acceptable paragraph. 
The arrival of his wife, therefore, was a newspaper 
event. 

They said in Washington at the time that Mrs. 
Henderson was one of the most fascinating of 
women, amiable, desirous to please, approachable, 
and devoted to the interests of her husband. If 
some of the women, residents in established so- 
ciety, were a little shy of her, if some, indeed, 
thought her dangerous — women are always think- 
ing this of each other, and surely they ought to 
know — nothing of this appeared in the reports. 



The men liked her. She bad so much viviuntj, 
such esprit, she underatood men so well, and tbe 
world, and could make allowances, and was olirsyi 
an entertaining companion. More than onn Smi- 
ator paid marked court to her, more than one briD- 
iant young fellow of the Iloaso thought bims^ 
fortunate if he sat next her at dinner, and even 
cabinet officers waite<i on hi-rat supper. It coold 
not be doubted that a smile iiiul a couQdentfal or 
a witty remark from Mrs. HL-nderson briglitencd 
many an evening. Wherever she wont her obinn- 
ing toilets were fully described, and the ' 
knew OS well as her jewellers the number n 
of her diamonds, her necklaces, her tians. 
Uiis was for the world and for sliilo occaaiona. | 
home she liked simplicity. And this was \ 
pressed the reporters when, in thn line i 
public duty, ihey wore adinitteil ti> her | 
With them she was very otFablc, and she i 
them foel that they could almost be clnated with 
her ,frienda, and that they were her guardian* 
against the vulgar publicity, which she disliked 
and shrank from. 

There wont abroad, therefore, an imprassion nf 
her amiability, bor fabulous wealth in jewels an>! 
apparel, her graciousncss and her clcTemess an . 
her domealicity. Her mnnners seonied to the re- 
porters those of a " lady," and uf tbis liotb her i 
and freedom from pmdishnese and her ooart 
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" Tm so tired. I wish I were back in New 
York." 

." You don't act like it," Jack replied, gruffly. 

"No. You don't understand. And now you 
want to make me more miserable. See here, Mr. 
Delancy," and she started up in her seat and turned 
to him, " you are a man of honor. Would you ad- 
vise me to make an enemy of Mr. Mavick, know- 
ing all that he does know about Mr. Henderson's 
affairs." 

" I don't see what that has got to do with it," 
said Jack, wavering. " Lately your manner — " 

" Nonsense !" cried Carmen, springing up and ap- 
proaching Jack with a smile of animation and 
trust, and laying her hand on his shoulder. " We 
are old, old friends. And I have just confided to 
you what I wouldn't to any other living being. 
There!" And looking around at the door, she 
tapped him lightly on the cheek and ran out of 
the room. 

Whatever you might say of Carmen, she had 
this quality of a wise person, that she never cut 
herself loose from one situation until she was en- 
tirely sure of a better position. 

For one reason or another Jack's absence was 
prolonged. He wrote often, he made bright com- 
ments on the characters and peculiarities of the 
capital, and he said that he was tired to death of 
the everlasting whirl and scuffle. People plunged 




3 Booial whirlpool always say t 
uf it, and thej complaiD bitterly of its cxacticmi 
un<] its tax on their time ami strength. ^Mith^ 
judged, esiiecially from the complaints, tlutt ber 
husbaiid was enjuyiog himself. She fvlt also lliat 
bis letters were in a skuhg perfunctorj', and gave 
her only the surface of his life. She sought in 
vain in tbem for those evidences of spontaneous 
love, of delight in writing to her of all persons in 
the world, the eagerness of the lover that aha re- 
called in letters written in other days. However 
affectionate in expression, these were duty letters. 
Kdith was not alone. She had no lack of friends, 
wbo came and went in the common round of so- 
cial exctiange. and for many of them sho bad a 
sincere affection. And there were plenty of rela- 
tives on the father's and on the mother's side. Bat 
for the most part they were old-fashioned, borec- 
keeping New-Yorkers, who were sufficient t« tbom- 
solves, und cared little for the set into ffbicb 
Edith's marriage bad more delinitoly placed her. 
In any real trouble she would not hare lacked 
support. iShe was deemed fortunate in ber mar 
riage, and in her apparent serene prosperity it was 
bolieve{l that sho was happ3', If she had bad 
mother or sister or broibt-r, it is doubtful if she 
would have made eithur a confidant of her anxi- 
eties, but bighspiritcd and self-reliant as abe vai, 
there wore days when she longed with intolnabls 
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heartache for the silent sympathy of a mother's 
presence. 

It is singular how lonely a woman of this nature 
can be in a gay and friendly world. She had her 
interests, to be sure. As she regained her strength 
she took up her social duties, and she tried to re- 
sume her studies, her music, her reading, and she 
occupied herself more and more with the charities 
and the fortunes of her friends who were giving their 
lives to altruistic work. But there was a sense of 
unreahty in all this. The real thing was the soul 
within, the longing, loving woman whose heart 
was heavy and unsatisfied. Jack was so lovable, 
he had in his nature so much nobility, if the world 
did not kill it, her life might be so sweet, and so 
completely fulfil her girlish dreams. All these 
schemes of a helpful, altruistic life had been in her 
dream, but how empty it was without the mutual 
confidence, the repose in the one human love for 
which she cared. 

Though she was not alone, she had no confidant. 
She could have none. What was there to confide ? 
There was nothing to be done. There was no 
flagrant wrong or open injustice. Some women 
in like circumstances become bitter and cynical. 
Others take their revenge in a career reckless, but 
within social conventions, going their own way in 
a sort of matrimonial truce. These are not notice- 
able tragedies. They are things borne with a dumb 

16 



ache of the heart. There are lives iDto which tko 
show of spring comes, but withoat the song of 
birds or the scent of flowers. Thuy are cndnrvd 
bravely, with a beroism (or which tbo world does 
not often give them credit. Heaven only knows 
how many noble women — noble in this if in ni 
ing else — carry through life this burden of an 
satisfied heart, mocked by the outward conveal 
of love. 

But Edith had one confidant — the boy. 
he was perfectly safe ; be would reveal nothing. 
There wore times when he seemed to anderstand. 
and whether he did or not she poured out her heart 
to him. Often in the twilight she sat by him in 
this silent communion. If he were asleep — and be 
was not troubled with insomnia — he was still oooi- 
pany. And when ho was awake, his efforU 
communicate the dawning ideas of the queer W4 
into which ho had come wore a never-failing 
light. He wanted so many more tilings than be 
could usk for, which it was his mother's pleasun 
to divine ; later on he would ask for >» many 
things ho could not get. The nurse said that he 
had uncommon strength of will. 

These were happy hours, imagining what tW' 
boy would be, planning what she would 
his life. houK enjoyed as a traveller en; 
way -side flowers, snatched before an approaeb- 
[ ing storm. It is a pity, the nurse would aay, that 
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his father cannot see him now. And at the 
thought Edith could only see the child through 
tears, and a great weight rested on her heart in all 
this happiness. 



CH4PTEB XVI 

When Father Damon parted from Edith ho 
seemed to himself strengthened in his 8])irit. His 
momentary oatburst had shown him where be 
stood — the strength ot his fearful temptation. To 
see it was to be able to conquer it. He \f-oDld ho- 
inUiate himself; ho would scourge himself; ha 
would fast and pray ; ho would throw himself more 
unreservedly into the service of his Master. lie 
had been too compromising with sin and sinnon, 
and with his own weakness and sin, the wo«t of 
all. 

Tho priest walked swiftly through tho wintry 
streets, welcoming as a sort of penanca the biting 
frost which burned his face and penetrated bis g»r- 
roents. He little heeded the passers in the stroeta. 
those who iiurricd or those who loitered, only, if 
he met or passed a woman or a group of girU, be 
instinctively drew himself away and walked more 
rapidly. He strode on uncompromisingly, and hii 
climn-shaved face was set in rigid lines. Tboae wbo 
saw him pass would have said that tbero went an 
BBcetio bent on judgment. Many who did know 
him, and who ordinarily would have saluted him. 
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sure of a friendly greeting, were repelled by his 
stem face and determined air, and made no sign. 
The father had something on his mind. 

As he turned into Bivington Street there ap- 
proached him from the opposite direction a girl, 
walking slowly and undecidedly. When he came 
near her she looked up, with an appealing recogni- 
tion. In a flash of the quick passing he thought 
he knew her — a girl who had attended his mission 
and whom he had not seen for several months — 
but he made no sign and passed on. 

" Father Damon 1" 

He turned about short at the sound of the weak, 
pleading voice, but with no relaxation of his severe, 
introverted mood. " Well ?" 
. It was the girl he remembered. She wore a dress 
of sUk that had once been fine, and over it an am- 
ple cloak that had quite lost its freshness, and a 
hat still gay with cheap flowers. Her face, which 
had a sweet and almost innocent expression, was 
drawn and anxious. The eyes were those of a 
troubled and hunted animal. 

" I thought," she said, hesitatingly, " you didn't 
know me." 

" Yes, I know you. Why haven't you been at 
the mission lately ?" 

" I couldn't come. I — " 

" I'm afraid you have fallen into bad ways." 

She did not answer immediately. She looked 




away, and, Bt'tll avoiding his gozo, said, timidly : 
thought I would tell you, Father Damon, that I 
— tlmt I'm iu trouhte. I don't know wliat to dai 

" Ilave you repented of your sin T' osktxl 1 
with a little softening of his tone. " Did you vrant 
to come to me for help ?'' 

" He's deserted tue," said the girl, looking doirn, 
absorbed in her own misery, and not heeding his 
question. 

" Ah, so that is what you are sorry for f The 
severe, reproving tone had oomo hack to his voice. 

'*And they don't want mo in the shop any 
more." 

The priest hesitated. Was ho always to preaoh 
against sin, to strive to extirpate it, and yet alwayi 
to make it easy for the sinner t This girl loiut 
realize her guilt before he could do her any good. 
" Aro you sorry for what you have done T 

" Yes, I'm sorry." she replied. "Wasn't to be in 
deep trouble to bo sorry ! And thun she looked 
up, and continued with the thought in her mind, 
" I didn't know who else to go to." 

"Well, my child, if you are sorry, and want to 
lead a different life, oomo to me at the mission and 
I will try to help you." 

The priest, with a not unkintUy good-by, 
on. 7'be girl stood a moment irresolute, and t 
went on her way benvily and despoudcnt. 
good would it do her to go to the mission dowI 
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Three days later Dr. Leigh was waiting at the 
mission chapel to speak with the rector after the 
vesper service. He came out pale and weary, and 
the doctor hesitated to make known her errand 
when she saw how exhausted he was. 

"Did you wish me for anything?" he asked, 
after the rather forced greeting. 

" If you feel able. There is a girl at the Woman's 
Hospital who wants to see you." 

" Who is it ?" 

" It is the girl you saw on the street the other 
afternoon ; she said she had spoken to you." 

" She promised to come to the mission." 

" She couldn't. I met the poor thing the same 
afternoon. She looked so aimless and forlorn that, 
though I did not remember her at first, I thought 
she might be ill, and spoke to her, and asked her 
what was the matter. At first she said nothing 
except that she was out of work and felt miser- 
able ; but the next moment she broke down com- 
pletely, and said she hadn't a friend in the world." 

" Poor thing !" said the priest, with a pang of 
self-reproach. 

" There was nothing to do but to take her to the 
hospital, and there she has been." 

" Is she very ill ?" 

" She may live, the house surgeon says. But she 
was very weak for such a trial." 

Little more was said as they walked along, and 



when they reached tlio hospital, Father Damon » 
shown without delay into the ward whore the b 
girl lay. Dr. Leigh turned back from the door, n 
the nurse took him to the bedside. She lay (jul 
still in her cot, wan and feeble, with ever>' sign i 
having encountere<i a. supreme periL 

She turned her head on the low pillow as Fat 
Damon spoke, saying he was very glad ho c 
come to her, anil hoped she was feeling better. 

"I knew you would come," she said, fee 
" The nurse says I'm bettor. But I wanted to t 
you — " And she stopped. 

'* Yes, I know," he said. " The Lord is va 
good. He will forgive all your sins now, if j 
repent and trust Him." 

" I hope—" she began. " I'm so weak. If J 
don't live I want him to know." 

" Want whom to know i" a^kcd the fathur, bcni 
ing over her. 

She signed for hira to come oloeer, and then 
whispered a name. 

" Only if 1 never see him ngwn, if you aeo liin 
you will tell him that I was always true to li 
Uc said such hard words. I was always true." 

" I promise," said the father, much moved, 
now, my chiUl, you ought to think of yoonsU, i 
your — " 

"He is dead. Didn't they tell you I HisibI 
nothing any more." 
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The nurse approached with a warning gesture 
that the interview was too prolonged. 

Father Damon knelt for a moment by the bed- 
side, uttering a hardly articulate prayer. The 
girl's eyes were closed. When he rose she opened 
them with a look of gratitude, and with the sign of 
blessing he turned away. 

He intended to hasten from the house. He 
wanted to be alone. His trouble seemed to him 
greater than that of the suffering girl. What had 
he done? What was he in thought better than 
she? Was this intruding human element always 
to cross the purpose of his spiritual life ? 

As he was passing through the wide hallway 
the door of the reception-room was open, and he 
saw Dr. Leigh seated at the table, with a piece of 
work in her hands. She looked up, and stopped 
him with an unspoken inquiry in her face. It was 
only civil to pause a moment and tell her about the 
patient, and as he stepped within the room she rose. 

" You should rest a moment. Father Damon. I 
know what these scenes are." 

Yielding weakly, as he knew, he took the offered 
chair. But he raised his hand in refusal of the 
glass of wine which she had ready for him on the 
table, and offered before he could speak. 

" But you must," she said, with a smile. " It is 
the doctor's prescription." 

She did not look like a doctor. She had laid 
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aside tho dusty walking-dress, tbo bnsiscss-iaoke) 
the ugly littlo hat of felt, the battered reticule. 
Iier simple house costume she was the wotuao, 
horaelilie, sympathetic, gentle, with the everlast- 
ing appeal of the strong feminine nature. It yxat^ 
not a temptress who stood before bim, but a beipti 
ful woman, in whose kind eyes — bow beautiful thqjB 
were in this moment of sympathy — tbore w«s trurt' 
— and rest — and peace. 

" So,'* she said, when bo had taken the mucb- 
needed draught ; " in the hospital yoo most obt 
the rules, one of which is to let no one sink in a 
baustion." 

She bad taken her seat now, and reaamed bd 
work. Father Damon was looking at her, i 
the woman, perhaps, as he never hod seen her I 
fore, a certain charm in her quiet figure and mo< 
self'iKJSECssion, while the thought of her life, of fc 
labors, as be bad seen her now for months t 
months of entire sacrifice of self, surged thnmi^ 
his brain in a whirl of emotion that seouod iWMp- 
ing bim away. But when he spoko it was of Uu 
girl, and 08 if tu himself. 

*' I was Sony* to let her go that day. Friei 
I should have known. I did know. I should li 
felt. You—" 

" No," she said, gently, interrupting him ; * 
was my buKincse. You should not accuse youn 
It was a physician's business.** 
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"Yes, a physician — the great Physician. The 
Master never let the sin hinder his compassion for 
the sinner." 

To this she could make no reply. Presently she 
looked up and said : " But I am sure your visit was 
a great comfort to the poor girl ! She was very 
eager to see you." 

" I do not know." 

His air was still abstracted. He was hardly 
thinking of the girl, after all, but of himself, of the 
woman who sat before him. It seemed to him 
that he would have given the world to escape — to 
fly from her, to fly from himself. Some invisible 
force held him — a strong, new, and yet not new, 
emotion, a power that seemed to clutch his very 
life. He could not think clearly about it. In all 
his discipline, in his consecration, in his vows of 
separation from the world, there seemed to have 
been no shield prepared for this. The human as- 
serted itself, and came in, overwhelming his guards 
and his barriers like a strong flood in the spring- 
time of the year, breaking down all artificial con- 
trivances. " They reckon ill who leave me out," 
is the everlasting cry of the human heart, the great 
passion of life, incarnate in the first man and the 
first woman. 

With a supreme effort of his iron will — is the 
Will, after all, stronger than Love? — Father Damon 
arose. He stretched out his hand to say farewell. 
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She also stoixl, and sho Mt ttio hand tremble I 
held hers. 

" G<Ki bless you !" ho saitl. " Tou are so good." 

lie wiis going. Ho took her other ImnJ, and 
was looking down npon her face. She looked up, 
and their eyes met. It was fur an instant, a So-nIi 
glance for glance, as swift as the stab of daggt-r. 

All the power of heaven and earth coold i 
recall that glance nor undo its revelations, 
man and the woman stood face to face revealed.^ 

He bent down towards her face. AJfrighttd bj 
his passion, scarcely able to stand in her sudden 
emotion, she startetl hack. The action, the inatoni 
of time, recalled him to himself. Ho dropped 1 
hands, and was gone. And the woman, Iicr 1 
refusing any longer to support her, sank into | 
chair, helpless, and saw him go, and kntw in tbtl 
moment the height of a woman's joy, the depth of 
a woman's despair. 

It had come to her! Steeled by her t 
shielded by her philanthropy, scboolud in indifliol 
encc to lovc, it had come to herl And it i 
hopeless. Hopeless? It was alisurd. Hor I 
was determined. In no event could it bo in 1 
monj' with his opinions, with his religion, whi 
wa:« duirvr to him than life. Thoro was n g 
gulf helween them which she could not paBS unl^ 
she ceased to bo herself. And he) A severe priei 
-" Vowed and consecrated against human pa&jiun! 
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What a goveminent of the world — if there were 
any government — that could permit such a thing ! 
It was terrible. 

And yet she was loved ! That sang in her heart 
with all the pain, with all the despair. And with 
it all was a great pity for him, alone, gone into the 
wilderness, as it would seem to him, to struggle 
with his fierce temptation. 

It had come on darker as she sat there. The 
lamps were lighted, and she was reminded of some 
visits she must make. She went, mechanically, to 
her room to prepare for going. The old jacket, 
which she took up, did look rather rusty. She went 
to the press — it was not much of a wardrobe — and 
put on the one that was reserved for holidays. And 
the hat ? Her friends had often joked her about 
the hat, but now for the first time she seemed to 
see it as it might appear to others. As she held it 
in her hand, and then put it on before the mirror, 
she smiled a little, faintly, at its appearance. And 
then she laid it aside for her better hat. She never 
had been so long in dressing before. And in the 
evening, too, when it could make no difference! 
It might, after all, be a little more cheerful for her 
forlorn patients. Perhaps she was not conscious 
that she was making selections, that she was pay- 
ing a little more attention to her toilet than usual. 
Perhaps it was only the woman who was conscious 
that she was loved. 



It would be difficult to say what emotion 
uppermost in the min<l of Father Dumon as ha ]i 
the bouse — mortification, contempt of htinseU, 
horror. But there wah a sense of escape, of ph; 
cal escape, and the impcrativo need of it, tl 
quickened his step ulmost luto a run. In the 
creasing dark, at tbia hour, in this quarter of 
town, there were comparatively few whoso ol 
vation of him would recall him to him».>ll Qe 
thought only of escape, and of escape from that 
quarter of the city that waa the witness of hu la- 
bors and his failure. For the moment to get away 
from this was the one necessity, and witboat rea- 
soning in the matter, only feeling, he was harry- 
ing. stumbling in bis haste, northward. Before bo 
went to the Iiospital be hud been tired, pbysicaUy 
wearj', lie was scarcaly conscious of it now 
deed, Iiis body, bis hated body, seemed iightor, 
the dominant spirit now awakunod to contempt 
it bad a certain pleasure in testing it, in drawing 
upon its vitality, to the point of exhaustion if pos- 
Biblo. It uhould he seen which was mastvr. 

His rapid pace presently brought him into ont- 
of the great avenues leading to Harlem. That 
was the direction he wished to go. That 
where be know, without making any docisioD, 
must go, to the bavon of tbo house of his cnder, 
the heights beyond Harlem. A train was ji 
clattering along on the elevated road above him. 
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He could see the faces at the windows, the black 
masses crowding the platforms. It went pounding 
by as if it were freight from another world. He 
was in haste, but haste to escape from himself. 
That way, bearing him along with other people, 
and in the moving world, was to bring him in 
touch with humanity again, and so with what was 
most hateful in himself. He must be alone. But 
there was a deeper psychological reason than that 
for walking, instead of availing himself of the 
swiftest method of escape. He was not fleeing 
from justice or pursuit. When the mind is in tort- 
ure and the spirit is torn, the instinctive effort is 
to bodily activity, to force physical exertion, as if 
there must be compensation for the mental strain 
in the weariness of nature. The priest obeyed this 
instinct, as if it were possible to walk away from 
himself, and went on, at first with almost no sense 
of weariness. 

And the shame ! He could not bear to be ob- 
served. It seemed to him that every one would 
see in his face that he was a recreant priest, per- 
jured and forsworn. And so great had been his 
spiritual pride ! So removed he had deemed him- 
self from the weakness of humanity ! And he had 
yielded at the first temptation, and the commonest 
of all temptations ! Thank God, he had not quite 
yielded. He had fled. And yet, how would it 
have been if Ruth Leigh had not had a moment of 



reserve, of pradent repulsion! He groaned in an- 
guisb. The sin was in the intentioc. It was no 
merit of his that he had not with a kiss ot passion 
broken his word to his Lord and lost his souL 

It was remorse tlmt was driving him along tlie 
avenue; no room for any other thonght yet, or 
feeling. Perhaps it is true in these days that th« 
old-fashioned torture known as remorse is i 
experienced except under the name of detectia 
But it was a reality with this highly sensitive n 
ure, with this conscience educate<l to the fini 
edge of feeling. The world need never know li 
moment's weakness ; liutli Leigh he could trust 1 
be would have trusted his own sister to guard I 
honor — that was all over — never, he wa 
would she even by a look recall the iwat; bat 1 
knew how ho had fallen, and the awful inuusuro of 
his lapse from loyalty to his Master. And how 
could he ever again stand before erring, sinful men 
and women and speak about that purity which bo 
had violated? Could repentance, confession, peni- 
toney, wiiK) away this stain * 

As he went on, bis mind in a whirl ot humilj 
tion, »e If -accusation, and contempt, at length 1 
began to be conscious of physical weariness, 
ccpt the biscuit and the gloss of wino at the h 
tal, he had taken nothing since his light l 
When he came to the llorlem Bridge he was o 
pelled to rest. Leaning against one of the timben" 
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and half seated, with the softened roar of the city 
in his ears, the lights gleaming on the heights, the 
river flowing dark and silent, he began to be con- 
scious of his situation. Yes, he was very tired. 
It seemed difficult to go on without help of some 
sort. At length he crossed the bridge. Lights 
were gleaming from the saloons along the street. 
He paused in front of one, irresolute. Food he 
could not taste, but something he must have to 
carry him on. But no, that would not do; he 
could not enter that in his priest's garb. He 
dragged himself along until he came to a drug- 
shop, the modern saloon of the respectably virtu- 
ous. That he entered, and sat down on a stool by 
the soda-water counter. The expectant clerk stared 
at him while waiting the order, his hand tenta- 
tively seeking one of the faucets of refreshment. 

" I feel a little feverish," said the father. " You 
may give me five grains of quinine in whiskey." 

" That '11 put you all right," said the boy as he 
handed him the mixture. " It's all the go now." 

It seemed to revive him, and he went out and 
walked on towards the heights. Somehow, seeing 
this boy, coming back to common life, perhaps the 
strong and unaccustomed stimulant, gave a new 
shade to his thoughts. He was safe. Presently 
he would be at the Ketreat. He would rest, and 
then gird up his loins and face life again. The 
mood lasted for some time. And when the sense 
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of phjTsical weariness camo bock, tlutt i 
doll the acuteness of his spiritu&I tonnenL It mu 
lat« when lie reached the house and nuig tlie nif^t- 
beU. Xo one of the brothers was np except Father 
Monies, and it was he who came to the door. 

'• You ! So ktel Is anything the maltar?** 

" I needed to come," the father said, simply, ud 
bo grasped the door-post, steadying himself ■■ 1 
came in. 

" You look like a ghost." 

" Yes. I'm tired. I walkcjd." 

" Walked ( From Kivington Street?" 

"Nearly. I felt like it." 

" It's most imprudenL Yoii dined first P 

" I wasn't hungry." 

" But you must have somothiag at onoo." 
Father Monies hamod away, boated some i. 
by a spirit-lamp, and brought it, with tiruail, I 
set It before his unexpected gnest. 

" There, oat that, and get to b«d u soob m i 
can. It was great nonsenfie." 

And Father Damon obeyed. Indeed, he wh | 
exhausted to talk. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Father Damon slept the sleep of exhaustion. In 
this for a time the mind joined in the lethargy of 
the body. But presently, as the vital currents 
were aroused, the mind began to play its fantastic 
tricks. He was a seminary student, he was or- 
dained, he was taking his vows before the bishop, 
he was a robust and consecrated priest performing 
his first service, shining, it seemed to him, before 
the congregation in the purity of his separation 
from the world. How strong he felt. And then 
came perplexities, difficulties, interests, and conflict- 
ing passions in life that he had not suspected, good 
that looked like evil, and evil that had an alloy of 
virtue, and the way was confused. And then there 
was a vision of a sort of sister of charity working 
with him in the evil and the good, drawing near to 
him, and yet repelling him with a cold, scientific 
scepticism that chilled him like blasphemy ; but so 
patient was she, so unconscious of self, that grad- 
ually he lost this feeling of repulsion and saw only 
the woman, that wonderful creation, tender, pitiful 
comrade, the other self. And then there was dark- 
ness and blindness, and he stood once more before 



bis cong;regation, speaking words that soanded hol- 
low, hearing responses that mockcil Iiim, stared u 
by uccosing eyes that knew bim for a hypocrite. 
And he rushed away and left thorn, hearing their 
laughter as he went, and so into the street — phunly 
it was Givington Street — and faces that he knew 
bad a smile and a sneer, and bo heard commontt us 
he passed; "Ilulloa, Father Damon, oome in and 
have a drink." " I say, Father Damon, I seen her 
going round into Grand Street." 

When Father Monies looked in, just before day- 
light, Father Damon was still sleeping, but tossing 
restlessly and mnttering incoherently ; and be did 
not arouse him for the early devotions. 

It was verj' late wlien he awoke, and opened bis 
eyes to a confused sense of some great CfdamilT. 
Father Monies was standing by the bedside with a 
cup of coffee. 

" You have had a good sleep. Now take this, 
then you may get up. The breakfast will wait 
you." 

Father Damon started up. "Why didn't yoo 
mot I am lato for the mission." 

"Oh, Bondos has gono down long ago. Toa 
must take it easy ; rest to-day. Yoa'U be alt rigbL 
You haven't a bit of fever." 

'' l)ut," still declining the coffee, " before I break 
my fast, I have something to say to yoo. I. 

" Get some strength first. Besides, I hi 
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engagement. I cannot wait. Pull yourself to- 
gether ; I may not be back before evening." 

So it was fated that he should be left still with 
himself. After his coffee he dressed slowly, as if it 
were not he, but some one else going through this 
familiar duty, as if it were scarcely worth while to 
do anything any more. And then, before attempt- 
ing his breakfast, he went into the little oratory, 
and remained long in the attitude of prayer, trying 
to realize what he was and what he had done. He 
prayed for himself, for help, for humility, and he 
prayed for her ; he had been used of late to pray 
for her guidance, now he prayed that she might be 
sustained. 

When he came forth it was in a calmer frame of 
mind. It was all clear now. When Father Monies 
returned he would confess, and take bis penance, 
and resolutely resume his life. He understood life 
better now. Perhaps this blow was needed for his 
spiritual pride. 

It was a mild winter day, bright, and with a 
touch of summer, such as sometimes gets shuffled 
into our winter calendar. The book that he took 
up did not interest him ; he was in no mood for the 
quiet meditation that it usually suggested to him, 
and he put it down and strolled out, directing his 
steps farther up the height, and away from the 
suburban stir. As he went on there was something 
consonant with his feelings in the bare wintry land- 
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scape, and wboo he passed tbe ridge atiU wull 
along tlie top of tbe river alope, lio saw, 
seemed to him he had not seen it before, that lo' 
reach of river, the opposite wooded beighta, 
noble pass above, the peacefulncss uud invitati 
of nature, llad he a nevr sense to see all ttii 
There was a softness in the distant oatUne, Til 
peeped out here and there, carriages wore {Kusti 
in the road belo\r, iherD was a cheerful lifu in th« 
stream — there was a harmony in the aspect of nat- 
ure and humanity from this boigbt. Was not 
world beautiful i and human emotion, offecti 
love, were they alien to the Divine intention t 

She loved beauty ; she was fond of flowers ; ofl 
she bad spoken to him of her childish delight in 
her little excursions, rarely made, into the country, 
lie could see her now standing just there ami fi 
ing her e^'es on this noble [lanorama, and be coi 
see her face all uglow, as she might turn to 
and say, " Isn't it beautiful, Father Damon I" Ai 
she was down in those reeking streets, ulimbi 
about in the foul tenement-houses, taking a si 
child in her arms, speaking a word of cbocr — a 
good physician going about doing good I 

And it might liave been ! Why was it that this 
peace of nature should bring tip her image, and that 
they should seem in harmony i Was not the loxti 
of beauty and of goodness the same thing 1 Did 
(iotl require in His service tbe atrophy of the affcc- 
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tions? As long as he was in the world was it 
right that he should isolate himself from any of its 
sympathies and trials ? Why was it not a higher 
life to enter into the common lot, and suffer, if 
need be, in the struggle to purify and ennoble all ? 
He remembered the days he had once passed in the 
Trappist monastery of Gethsemane. The perfect 
peace of mind of the monks was purchased at the 
expense of the extirpation of every want, all will, 
every human interest. Were these men anything 
but specimens in a Museum of Failures ? And yet, 
for the time being, it had seemed attractive to him, 
this simple vegetable existence, whose only object 
was preparation for death by the extinction of all 
passion and desire. No, these were not soldiers of 
the Lord, but the faint-hearted, who had slunk into 
the hospital. 

All this afternoon he was drifting in thought, 
arraigning his past life, excusing it, condemning it, 
and trying to forecast its future. Was this a trial 
of his constancy and faith, or had he made a mis- 
take, entered upon a slavish career, from which he 
ought to extricate himself at any cost of the world's 
opinion ? But presently he was aware that in all 
these debates with himself her image appeared. 
He was trying to fit his life to the thought of her. 
And when this became clearer in his tortured mind, 
the woman appeared as a temptation. It was not, 
then, the love of beauty, not even the love of hu- 
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inanity, and very far from being the service fl 
Master, that ho waa discussing, but only \ 
for one person. It was that, then, that nuulo bim, 
for that fatal instant, forget his von*, and yield to 
the impulse of haman passion. Tha tbonght of 
that moment stung him with confusion and shame. 
There had been moments in this afternoon wandpr 
ing when it bod seemed ])ossible for bim to ask f« 
release, and to take up a human, sympatbetio I 
with her, in mutual consecration in the serrioe \ 
the Lord's poor. Yes, and by lore to lead her ii 
a higher conception of the Divine love. But I 
breaking a solemn vow at the dictates of \ 
was a mortal sin — there was no other name for it^" 
a sin demanding rejMSQtanco and expiation. 

As he at last turni>d homevrard, facing the groat 
city and his life there, this l>ecame more clear to him. 
He walked rapidly. Tho linos of his foco became 
set in a hard judgment of himself. lie thought do 
more of escaping from himself, but of sabduing 
himself, stamping out the appeals of his lower nat- 
nro. It was in this mood that he returned. 

Father Monies was awaiting him, and welcximed 
him with that look of affection, of mom than 
brotherly love, which the good man had for 1 
younger priest. 

" 1 hope your walk has done yoii good." 

" Perhaps," Father Damon replied, withoni i 
leniency in his face; "bat that does not matter. I 
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must tell you what I could not last night. Can 
you hear me ?" 

They went together into the oratory. Fathei* 
Damon did not spare himself. He kept nothing 
back that could heighten the enormity of his of- 
fence. 

And Father Monies did not attempt to lessen 
the impression upon himself of the seriousness of 
the scandal. He was shocked. He was exceed- 
ingly grave, but he was even more pitiful. His ex- 
perience of life had been longer than that of the 
penitent. He better knew its temptations. His 
own peace had only been won by long crucifixion 
of the natural desires. 

"I have nothing to say as to your own disci- 
pline. That you know. But there is one thing. 
You must face this temptation, and subdue it." 

" You mean that 1 must go back to my labor in 
the city?" 

" Yes. You can rest here a few days if you feel 
too weak physically." 

"No; I am well enough." He hesitated. "I 
thought perhaps some other field, for a time ?" 

" There is no other field for you. It is not for 
the moment the question of where you can do 
most good. You are to reinstate yourself. You 
are a soldier of the Lord Jesus, and you are to go 
where the battle is most dangerous." 

That was the substance of it all. There was 






much affectionate counsel and loving Bym| 
mingled with all tho inflexible orders of ob«li 
but the sin must bo faced and extirpated in praT 
ence of the enemy. 

< )n the morrow Father Damon went back to bis 
solitary rooms, to his chapel, to the round of 
tationa, to his work with the poor, the sinfal, 
hopeless. He did not seek her ; ho tried not 
seem to avoid her, or to seem to shun tho sti 
where he was most likely to meet her, and 
neighborhoods she frequented. Perhaps be 
avoid them a little, and ho despised himself 
doing it. Almost involantarily he looked to 
bench by the chapel door which sho occuioi 
occupied at vespers. She was never thcro, and be 
condemned himself for thinking that she might be ; 
but yet wherever be walked there vras attvays the 
expectation that he might encounter her. As the 
days went by and she did not ap))ear, his expecU- 
tion became a kind of torture. Was sbo ill, per- 
haps ? It could not be that she bad dosorlud her 
work. 

And then he began to examine himself with a 
morbid iatro8])ection. Had the hope that h<: 
should SCO her occasionally influenced him at all 
in bis obedience to Father Monies ) Uad bo, ~ " 
fact, a longing to he in the slnrols whurt! she 
walked, among the scenes that had witnessed 
boaatiful devotion? Had his willingnew to take 
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up this work again been because it brought him 
nearer to her in spirit ? 

No, she could not be ill. He heard her spoken 
of, here and there, in his calls and ministrations 
to the sick and dying. Evidently she was going 
about her work as usual. Perhaps she was avoid- 
ing him. Or perhaps she did not care, after aU, 
and had lost her respect for him when he discovered 
to her his weakness. And he had put himself on 
a plane so high above her. 

There was no conscious wavering in his purpose. 
But from much dwelling upon the thought, from 
much effort rather to put it away, his desire only 
to see her grew stronger day by day. He had no 
fear. He longed to test himself. He was sure 
that he would be impassive, and be all the stronger 
for the test. He was more devoted than ever in 
his work. He was more severe with himself, 
more charitable to others, and he could not doubt 
that he was gaining a hold — yes, a real hold — 
upon the lives of many about him. The attend- 
ance was better at the chapel; more of the pen- 
itent and forlorn came to him for help. And 
how alone he was I My God, never even to see 
her! 

In fact, Ruth Leigh was avoiding him. It was 
partly from a womanly reserve — called into ex- 
pression in this form for the first time — and partly 
from a wish to spare him pain. She had been un- 
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der no illusion from the first .ibont ttie bopolci 
of the attachment. She comprehended his 
ter so thoroQgbly that she knew thnt for bim any 
fall from his ideal would mean bis rain. Ho nru 
one of the rare spirits of faitb astray in a soeplia 
age. For a time she bad studied curiously bts 4 
forts to adapt himself to liis surroundings. Ootfj 
those was joiuing a Knights of Labor lodge. 
other was his approach to the etbical-caltara man 
ment of some of tlie leaders in the Neighborhoi 
Guild. Another was bis interest in the phili 
thropio work of agnostics like herself. She c 
see that he, burning with zeal to save tho souls i 
men, and believing that thure was no hope for if 
world except in the renunciation of the world, i 
stinctirely shrank from these contacts, which, ; 
ertbeless, be sought in tho spirit of a Juait 1 
sionary to a barbarous tribe. 

It was possiblo for such a man to be for a t 
overmastered by human pa.<ision; it was possill 
even that be might reason himself temporarily in 
conduct that this natural {Mission seomod to joxtil 
yet she never doubted that there would follow ; 
awakening from that state of mind as fn»m a hor 
rible delusion. It was simply because Rath I 
was guided by the exercise of reason, and hnd b 
up tier scheme of life u;k>ii facts that thv h 
she oould detaonKtratu, that sbo saw so clearly thi 
relations, and felt that the tatth, which was to ber 
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only a vagary of the material brain, was to him an 
integral part of his life. 

Love, to be sure, was as unexpected in her 
scheme of Uf e as it was in his ; but there was on 
her part no reason why she should not yield to it. 
There was every reason in her nature and in her 
theory why she should, for, bounded as her vision 
of life was by this existence, love was the highest 
conceivable good in life. It had been with a great 
shout of joy that the consciousness had come to 
her that she loved and was loved. Though she 
might never see him again, this supreme experi- 
ence for man or woman, this unsealing of the sa- 
cred fountain of life, would be for her an enduring 
sweetness in her lonely and laborious pilgrimage. 
How strong love is they best know to whom it is 
offered and denied. ( 

And why, so far as she was concerned, should 
she deny it ? An ordinary woman probably would 
not. Love is reason enough. Why sliould artifi- 
cial conventions defeat it ? Why should she sacri- 
fice herself, if he were willing to brave the opinion 
of the world for her sake ? Was it any new thing 
for good men to do this? But Ruth Leigh was 
not an ordinary woman. Perhaps if her intellect 
had not been so long dominant over her heart it 
would have been different. But the habit of be- 
ing guided by reason was second nature. She knew 
that not only his vow, but the habit of life en- 



gendered by the vow, was an inanpcmblt 
And besides, and this was the tonchstoDo 
coQceptton of life and duty, she fell that if be were 
to break his toav, though she might love him, her 
respect for him would be impaired. 

It was a singalar phenomenon — very mach r- 
marked at the time — that the women who did n^ ' 
in the least share Father Damon's npiritaal faith, 
and would have called themselves in contradis- 
tinction matorialists, wore those who admtml him 
most, were in a way his followers, loved to attend 
his services, were inspired by his personality, and 
drawn to him in a loving loyalty. The attraction 
to these very women was his un world limss, his 
separatene&s, his devotion to an ideal which in 
their reason seemed a delusion. And no women 
would have been more sensitive than they to his 
fall from his spiritaal pinnacle. 

It was easy with n little contrivance to avoid 
meeting him. She did not go to the chapel or ia 
its neighborhood when he was likely to be going 
to or from service. She let others send for btm 
when in her calls his ministration was required, 
and she was careful not to linger where he was 
likely to come. A little change in the time of 
rounds wiia made without neglecting Iicr work, 
that she would not do, and slie trusted that if 
cident threw him in her way, circnmstances wi 
make it natural and not embarrassing. Aad yot 
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his image was never long absent from her thoughts ; 
she wondered if he were dejected, if he were ill, if 
he were lonely, and mostly there was for him a 
great pity in her heart, a pity bom, alas I of her 
own sense of loneliness. 

How much she was repressing her own emotions 
she knew one evening when she returned from her 
visits and found a letter in his handwriting. The 
sight of it was a momentary rapture, and then the 
expectation of what it might contain gave her a 
feeling of faintness. The letter was long. Its 
coming needs a word of explanation. 

Father Damon had begun to use the Margaret 
Fund. He found that its judicious use was more 
perplexing than he had supposed. He needed ad- 
vice, the advice of those who had more knowledge 
than he had of the merits of relief cases. And 
then there might be many sufferers whom he in 
his limited field neglected. It occurred to him that 
Dr. Leigh would be a most helpful co- almoner. 
No sooner did this idea come to him than he was 
spurred to put it into effect. This common labor 
would be a sort of bond between them, a bond of 
charity purified from all personal alloy. He went 
at once to Mr. Henderson's ofiice and told him his 
diflBculties, and about Dr. Leigh's work, and the 
opportunities she would have. Would it not be 
possible for Dr. Leigh to draw from the fund on 
her own checks independent of him? Mr. Hen- 



derson thought Dot. Dr. Leigh was no duabt a 
good woman, but bo didn't know much about 
woman visitors and that sort ; their syiiipaibks 
were apt to run away with them, and be should 
prefer at present to liave the fund wbuUy under 
Father Damon's control. Some time, he intimated, 
he might make more lasting provisions with trus- 
tees. It would l>e better for Father Damoa to g 
Dr. Leigh money as he saw she needed it. 

The letter recited this at length ; it had a c 
endorsetl, and the writer asked Uio doctor 1 
his almoner. He dwelt very much upon t 
this would be to him, and the opportunity it « 
give her in many emergencies, and the aliaoln 
confidence he had in her discretion, as well u i 
her quick sympattiv with tho suffering about tbem. 
And also it would bo a great satisfaction to 1 
to feci that he was associated with her id b 
work. 

In H& length, in its tone of kindliness, of p e woa ri 
contidence, es{)ecia11y in its length, it was endeat 
that the writing of it had been a pleasorv, if t 
roliof, to the sender. Kuth read it and i 
It was as if Father Damon wore there sp* 
her. She could hear the tones of his voioe. 
the glance of love— that last overmastering ft{>| 
and cry — thrilled through her soul. 

But in tho letter thorn was no loi'e ; to any t 
person it would have read like on ordinary frii 
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pbilantbropio request. And her reply, aocepting 
gratefully hia trust, wa« almott ftniiud, only the 
writer felt that ibe wai vrriting out of her 
heart. 
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MM if he owned a flook of g«ese that laid golden 

egp«- 

Tu bo KUrc, it was pleasant coming home into on 
atmosphere of Eiincerity, of ivorahip — vras it notf 
It wag very flattering to his self- esteem. TIio 
maxlor bad come ! The house was in commotion. 
Edith Heir to meet him, hugged htm, shook him, 
criticised his appearance, rallied him fur a recre- 
ant ftitht-r. Ihivf well she looked -buoyant, full 
of vivacity, running over with joy. asking a dozen , 
qaestioos before he ctiuld answer one, lestifyinf j 
her delight, her alTection, in a hundred ways. And 
ilic boy! lie was so eager to see his pa|ia. He 
niiild convcrtM' now — that is, in his way. Ami that 
i)rudigy, when Jock waa drugged into iiis prcscnco, 
and ntso feil down with Edilli and wonihippod him 
in his crib, did actually smile, and npjiear to know 
. that this man belonged to him, was a part of his 
>Drtdly posBMsifins. 

" Do yoa know," said Edith, looking al the bo; 

tttcally, " I think of making >1etehcr a pretsnt, 
i] approve." 
f* What's that r 

" llc*ll wont some place to go to in the summer. 
E want to buy that ohl pUioo where he was born 

1 give it tu him. Dun't you think it would ba . 
E^Dod inrettment 1" 
1 ** Yes, permaocot," replied Jack, laughing at swA j 

lite of ft rattotate owner. 



" I know he would like it. And yoo don't ob- 
ject ;■' 

'' Not in tlic least. It's next to an ancestral feel- 
ing to be the father of a land-owner." 

They were standing close to the crib, his arm 
resting lightly across her shonlders. He drew ber 
closer to bim, and kissed her tenderly. " The little 
chap has a golden-hearted mother. I don't Icnon- 
wby be should not have u Golden Uouso." 

Her eyes Qllcd with sodden tears. She oould 
not apeak. But both arms were clasped round hi« 
neck now. She was too happy for words. And 
the baby, looking on with large eyes, seetncxi to 
find nothing unusual in the proceeding. Uu wu 
nsed to a great di^al of tliis tiort of nooseniie him. 
self. 

It was a happy evening. In truth, after the first 
Borprise, Jack was pleased with this contemplated 
purchase. It was something remorod beyond 
t«niptatioD. Edith's property was secure to ber, 
and it was his honomble purpose never to draw it 
into his risks, liut ho knew her generosity, luid 
he could not answer for himself if she should offer 
it, as he was sure she would do, to save him from 
ruin. 

There was all the news to tell, thu liarmloss gos- 
sip of daily life, which Edith had a rare faculty of 
making dnimatically ODtertaintng, with her insight 
and her feeling for comedy. There had been a ma- 
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rIcoI at the ItlunU' — uU, ■tricUj- amateur — and 
Efliili ran to tho piano and imitnU'd the aingvrs 
and luok oil the iilnyttnt. anlU Jack cloclarvd that 
it licut llio Couvontiooal Club i>ut of tighl. And 
slie bail bvon tu a parlor mind-care lucturv, and to 
» TttcoHophic conversation, and to a Iteading Club 
for the Cultivation of a Keeling for Nature tlirou^ 
I'outrr. It was all immensely solemn and eome 
And Jack wonderod that the managers did not gelt- j 
hold of thoso things and put thL>m on the Bta^ i 
Nothing could draw like tbcm. Not burlosqaoiy I 
thongh, said Kdilli ; not in the least. If otUjr thcM 
les would pt'rform in public u thejr did in piv 

ite, honr they wnuld draw 1 

And then Father Damon bad been to consult her 
about hill fund. lie had been ill, and would not 
star, and saom*!d more nevcre and ascetic than ever. 
She was sure somottiing was wrong. For Dr. Lcigb, 
whom she ha<l sought out sovoral timot, was ro- 
sorvod, and did not vulnntArilr spvak of Fotbor 
Damon ; ako Iiad heard that he was throwing hiio- 

,f with more than his usual fervor into his work. 
re was plenty Ui talk about. The {Kin-huse of 
tliu farm In' the sua had better not ho dvlayod; 
Jui'k might hare to go down and see the owner. 
Vl-s, ho would make it his fir^t business in the 
miiraing. I'criia|Ni it would be best to gert sol 
I^in^-Ulandcr to buy it for tbem. 

Hy the tinMi it was ten o'clock, Jack aud tW'i 
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thought he would step down to the Union a 1 
ment. Edith's countenance fell. There might! 
letters, he expla.iiic<l, and he liad a liltlu matU 
business ; he wouldn't ho Inte. 

It was very agreealile, home was, and Edith * 
charming. He could distinctly feel that shu yiraa 
charming. But Jack was restless. lie felt the 
need of talking with somebody about what was 
on his mind. If only with Major Fairfax. lie 
would not consult the Major, but tlie latter wa 
the way of picking up all sorts of gossip, both i 
cial and Street gossip. 

And the Kbijor was willing to unpack his badj 
It was not very reassuring, what ho had to t«Il ; 
fact, it was somewhat depressing, the general lig'ht- 
nesa and the panicky uncertainty, until, after a 
couple of glasses of Scotch, the financial world be- 
gan to open a little and seem more hopofnl. 

"The ilendersons are going to build," Jade said 
at length, after a remark of the Major's about that 
famous operator. 

" Build i "What for 1 They've got a palaoa" ^ 

" Carmen says it's for an object-le«iM>a. To & 
Kow York millionaires how to adorn thoir city.fl 

" It's like that Utile — echumor. What does I 
derson say ?" 

" He appears to be wiUiog. I can't get tbe bang 
of licnderson. Ho doesn't seem to cans what his 
wife does. He's a oynioal cuss. Tho otber night. 
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at dinner, in "Washington, when the thing was 
talked over, he said : ^ My dear, I don't know why 
you shouldn't do that as well as anything. Let's 
build a house of gold, as Kero did ; we are in the 
Koman age.' Carmen looked dubious for a mo- 
ment, but she said, ' You know, Rodney, that you 
always used to say that some time you would show 
New York what a house ought to be in this cli- 
mate.' 'Well, go on,' and he laughed. 'I sup- 
pose lightning will not strike that sooner than 
anything else.' " 

"Seems to me," said the Major, reflectively, 
reaching out his hand for the brown mug, "the 
way he gives that woman her head, and doesn't 
care what she does, he must have a contempt for 
her." 

" I wish somebody had that sort of contempt for 
me," said Jack, filling up his glass also. 

" But, I tell you," he continued, " Mrs. Ilender- 
son has caught on to the new notions. Her idea 
is the union of all the arts. She has already got 
the refusal of a square 'way up-town, on the rise 
opposite the Park, and has been consulting archi- 
tects about it. It is to be surrounded with the 
building, with a garden in the interior, a tropical 
garden, under glass in the winter. The fa9ades 
are to be gorgeous and monumental. Artists and 
sculptors are to decorate it, inside and out. Why 
shouldn't there be color on the exterior, gold and 



painting, like the Fugger palaces in Angsburg, only 
on a great scale! Tlie artists don't see any r 
wliy there should not. It will make the city briQ 
iant, that sort of thing, in place of our oionotonoi 
stone lanes. And it's n^ing her wealth for thi 
public benefit — the architects and artists tiU i 
that. Gad, I don't know but the little woman j 
beginning to regard herself as a public Iwnefactor.^ 

"She is that or nothing," echoed the MbJc 
warmly. 

" And do you know," continued Jack, confiden-'' 
tially, ''1 think sho*s got the right idea. If I 
have any luck — of course 1 sha'n't do that — bat if 
1 have any luck, I mean to build a house that's g 
some life in it — color, old boy — soinelhing aniqiM 
and stunning." 

"So you will," cried the JIajor, enthusiasticalljij 
and, raising his glass, '* Here's to the house tbi 
Jack budt!" 

It was later than ho thought it would be wbi 
he went home, hut Jack was attended all tlie v 
by a vision of a Golden House — all gold wouldn 
bo too good, and ho will build it, dammo, for EditiT 
and the Iwy. 

The next morning not even the foundations i 
this structure were visible. The raaster uf i 
house came down to a late breakfast, out of »orl 
with life, almost surly. Not even Edith's brigl 
face and fresh toilet and radiant welcome appcalol 
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to >iiTn, No one would have thought from her ap- 
pearance that she had waited for him last night 
hour after hour, and had at last gone to bed with 
a heavy heart, and not to sleep — to toss, and listen, 
and suffer a thousand tortures of suspense. How 
many tragedies of this sort are there nightly in the 
metropolis, none the less tragic because they are 
subjects of jest in the comic papers and on the 
stage ! What would be the condition of social life 
if women ceased to be anxious in this regard, and 
let loose the reins in an easy-going indifference? 
What, in fact, is the condition in those households 
where the wives do not care ? One can even per- 
ceive a tender sort of loyalty to women in the 
ejaculation of that battered old veteran, the Major, 
" Thank God, there's nobody sitting up for me !" 

Jack was not consciously rude. He even asked 
about the baby. And he sipped his coffee and 
glanced over the morning journal, and he referred 
to the conversation of the night before, and said 
that he would look after the purchase at once. If 
Edith had put on an aspect of injury, and had in- 
timated that she had hoped that his first evening 
at home might have been devoted to her and the 
boy, there might have been a scene, for Jack 
needed only an occasion to vent his discontent. 
And for the chronicler of social life a scene is so 
much easier to deal with, an outburst of temper 
and sharp language, of accusation and recrimina- 



tion, than the well-bred comtnonplace of an tinde- 
lined estrangement. 

And yet estmngement is almost too stroo^J 
ivord to use in Jack's case, ile would bare 1 
the first to resent it. But the truth was that Kdi^ 
in the life he was leading, was a rebuke to hid 
her very purity and imwurldltncss wore out of i 
conl witli his associations, with his ventures, i 
his dissipations in that smart and glittering cirt 
where he was more welcome tlie more lie lowcn 
his moral standards. Could ho help it ir af tvr t 
lirst hours of his return hv felt the restraint of 1 
home, and that the life seemed a little flat ! 
most unconsciously to himself, his interests and I 
inclinations were elsewhere. 

Edith, with the divination of a woman, felt tU 
I^ast night her love alone seemed strong enough to 
hold him, lo bring him back to the puq^jses nod 
the aspirations that only lost summer had appmrod 
to transform him. Now he wa.<i slipping i 
again. IJow pitiful it is. this contest of a t 
who luis only hor own love, her own virtue, % 
the world and its allurements and scdui 
the possession of her husband's heart ! How j 
crless she is against these subtle invitations, t 
unknown and all-cncompaRsing temptations! 
times the whole drift of life, of the easy moi 
of the time, is against her. The cniruit i 
strong that no vroador kho is oftea swept awmyl 
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it. And what could an impartial observer of things 
as they are say otherwise than that John Delancy 
was leading the common life of his kind and his 
time, and that Edith was only bringing trouble on 
herself by being out of sympathy with it? 

He might not be in at luncheon, he said, when 
he was prepared to go down - town. He seldom 
was. He called at his broker's. Still suspense. 
He wrote to the Long Island farmer. At the 
Union he found a scented note from Carmen. 
They had all returned from the capital. How re- 
joiced she was to be at home ! And she was dying 
to see him ; no, not dying, but very much living ; 
and it was very important. She should expect him 
at the usual hour. And could he guess what gown 
she would wear ? 

And Jack went. What hold had this woman on 
him? Undoubtedly she had fascinations, but he 
knew — knew well enough by this time — that her 
friendship was based wholly on calculation. And 
yet what a sympathetic comrade she could be! 
How freely he could talk with lier ; there was no 
subject she did not adapt herself to. No doubt it 
was this adaptability that made her such a favor- 
ite. She did not demand too much virtue or re- 
quire too much conventionality. The hours he was 
with her he was wholly at his ease. She made 
him satisfied with himself, and she didn't disturb 
his conscience. 



"I think,'- said Jack — he was botdtn^ bott'Jh 
hands with a swinging motion — when sliA < 
forward to-greet him, and locking at her criti 
^" I think I like you better in New Voric than I 
"Washington." 

'• That is becanse you see more of m« here." 

" Oh, I saw you enough in "Washington." 

" But that was my public manner. I have to lif^ 
up to Mr. nenderson's reputation." 

" And here you only have to hve ap to miner' I 

" I can lire for uiy friends," she replied, with i 
air of candor, giving a very jwrceptible pit 
with her little hands. " Isn't that cnongh T' 

Jack kissed each little hand before he let it <J 
and looked us if ho believed. 

" And how does the house got on f 

•' Famously. The lot is Iwught Mr. Van Brnaj 
was here all the morning. It's going to bo g 
thing Oriental, modia'val, ninctccnth-ocntury, ( 
geous, and domestic. Van Urunt suys ho wanta I 
to represent me." 

"Ilowf" imjuired Jack; *'aU the four fap 
different P 

'■With an interior unity— all the style* broo| 
to express an individual tast«, don't you know, 
different house from the four sides of ap] 
and inside, home — that's the idea." 

^' It appears to mo," said Jack, stilt 1 
" that it will look like an apartmont-houic" 
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"That is just what it will not — that is, outside 
unity, and inside a menagerie. This won't look 
gregarious. It is to have not more than three 
stories, perhaps only two. And then exterior color, 
decoration, statuary." 

" And gold ?" 

" Not too much — not to give it a cheap gilded 
look. Oh, I asked him about Nero's house. As I 
remember it, that was mostly caverns. Mr. Van 
Brunt laughed, and said they were not going to 
excavate this house. The Roman notion was bar- 
barous grandeur. But in point of beauty and lux- 
ury, this would be as much superior to Nero's 
house as the electric light is to a Roman lamp." 

" Not classic, then ?" 

"Why, all that's good in classic form, with the 
modern spirit. You ought to hear Mr. Van Brunt 
talk. This country has never yet expressed itself 
in domestic inhabitation." 

-" It's going to cost ! What does Mr. Henderson 
say?" 

" I think he rather likes it. He told Mr. Van 
Brunt to consult me and go ahead with his plans. 
But he talks queerly. Ho said he thought he 
would have money enough at least for the founda- 
tion. Do you think. Jack," asked Carmen, with a 
sudden change of manner, " that Mr. Henderson is 
really the richest man in the United States ?" 

" Some people say so. Really, I don't know how 
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any one can tell. If he let go his hand from his af- 
fairs, I don't know what a panic would do.*' 

Carmen looked thoughtful. "He said to me 
once that he wasn't afraid of the Street say mora. 
I told him this morning that I didn't want to begJM, I 
this if it was going to incommode him." f 

"What did he say!" ■ 

" no was just going out. lie looked at me a 
moment with that speculative sort of look — no. it 
isn't cynical, as you say: I know it so well — and 
then said: 'Oh, go ahead. I guess it will be all 
right. If anything happens, you can turn it inlu 
a board ing-housa It will be an cxcollont sanity 
rium.' That was all. Anyway, it's something tod 
Come, let's go and see the place." And she xta 
up and touched the bell for the carriage. Il \ 
more than something to tlo. In those days before 
her marriage, when her mother was hving, and 
when they wanderetl about Europe, dangeroiufa^ 
near to the reputation of adventuresses, tho d^M 
had her dream of chateaus and castles uod spl^H 
dor. Iler clianco did not come in Europe, but, m 
she would have said, Providence is gootl to Ibooe 
who wait. 

The next day Jack went to Long Island, and t 
farm was bought, and tho dee«t brought (o 1 
who, with much formality, presentwl it to ttie t 
and that young gentleman showed his 
of it by trying to eat it. It would have s 
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pretty incident to Jack, if he had not been absorbed 
in more important things. 

But he was very much absorbed, and apparently 
more idle than ever. As the days went on, and the 
weeks, he was less and less at home, and in a worse 
humor — that is, at home. Carmen did not find 
him ill-humored, nor was there any change towards 
the fellows at the Union, except that it was noticed 
that he had his cross days. There was nothing spe- 
cially to distinguish him from a dozen others, who 
led the same life of vacuity, of mild dissipation, of 
enforced pleasure. A wager now and then on an 
" event " ; a fictitious interest in elections ; lively 
partisanship in society scandals. Not much else. 
The theatres were stale, and only endurable on ac- 
count of the little suppers afterwards ; and really 
there wasn't much in life except the women who 
made it agreeable. 

Major Fairfax was not a model ; there had not 
much survived out of his checkered chances and 
experiences, except a certain instinct of being a 
gentleman, sir ; the close of his life was not exactly 
a desirable goal; but even the Major shook his 
head over Jack, 
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that we come into the world alone anil we goo 
the world alono; and ullhough we travel in com- 
pany, make our pilgrimagu to CantcrUurj' qt V> 
Vanity Fair in a great show of fclIowsLip, and at 
bearing one another's burdens, wc carry our deepest 
troubles alone. When we think of it, it is on awfal 
lonesGineness in this animated and moving croi 
Each one either must or will carry his own 
Uen, which bo commonly cannot, or by pride 
shame will not, ask help in carrying. 

Henderson ilrew more and more apart from coo- 
Qdences, and was alone in building op the ooloaaa] 
structure of his wealth. Father Damon was carrr- 
ing his renewed temptation alouc, after all bis 
brave confossion and attempt at rcnunctatioa. 
Butb I^igh plodded along alone, witb her aecmt 
which was the joy and the di^pair of ber lif&~-Ute 
opening of a gate into the paradise which 
could never enter. Jack Delancy, the coofli 
open-hearted good fellow, had come to a sti 
his journey where lie also was alone. Not 01 
Carmen could he confess the extent of hii 
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rassments, nor even in her company, nor in tbe 
distraction of his increasingly dissipated life, could 
he forget them. Not only had his investments 
been all transferred to his speculations, but his 
home had been mortgaged, and he did not dare 
tell Edith of the lowering cloud that hung over it ; 
and that his sole dependence was the confidence of 
the Street, which any rumor might shatter, in that 
one of Henderson's schemes to which he had com- 
mitted himself. Edith, the one person who could 
have comforted him, was the last person to whom 
he could have told this, for he had the most ele- 
mentary, and the common, conception of what mar- 
riage is. 

But Edith's lot was the most pitiful of all. She 
was not only alone, but compelled to inaction. 
She saw the fair fabric of her life dissolving, and 
neither by cries nor tears, by appeals nor protest, 
by show of anger nor by show of suffering, could 
she hinder the dissolution. Strong in herself and 
full of courage, day by day and week by week she 
felt her powerlessness. Heaven knows what it cost 
her — what it costs all women in like circumstances 
— to be always cheerful, never to show distrust. 
If her love were not enough, if her attractions were 
not enough, there was no human help to which she 
could appeal. 

And what, pray, was there to appeal? There 
was no visible neglect, no sufficient alienation for 
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gossip to take hold of. If thoro wfu a Ultle talk 
about Jack's intimacy elscMvhcw, vnu. there anv- 
thing Dncommon in llial? Affairs tveot on as d«u&I. 
Was it reasonablu tu siip]>o>ic that society shoultl mi- 
tico that one woman's heart ivaa full of furebutling. 
heavy with a sense of loss ami .<leftKit, and with the 
ruin uf two livesl CouKI simplu misery like thii 
rise to the dignity of tmgctl y in a world that has its 
sharo of tragethes, shocking and violent, l»nt ia on 
the whole going on decorously and [irosperously I 

The season wore on. It was the latter part nf 
May. Jack had taken Edith and the hoy down to 
the Long Island house, and hml rcturtiiMl to the 
city and was living at his club, foverisbly waiting 
for some change in his affairs. It was a safflci^mt 
explanation of his anxiety that money tru " tight," 
that failures were daily announced, arul that then 
was a gftneral fear of worse times. Il was fort- 
unate for Jack and other spvcultitoni that titer 
could attrihute their ill-luck to the gcnural financial 
condition. There were reasons enough Imt this 
condition. Some attributed it to want of oonli- 
dence, others to the turiff, others to liia octiua of 
tliis or that politicui party, others to over - prmlnc- 
tion, others to silver, otlu-rs to Uic airtion uf Engliih 
capitalists in withdrawing their investmeaU. It 
could all be accoaiitcd for without referrioj; to t 
fact that most of the individual sufferers, like Ja 
owed more than they could jtay. 
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ministry was daily lUverletl from the 

to the care of bodies. Among all those irl 

to the mission as a. pince of refuge ntid rest, and 

whom the priest sotiglil to offer the eoiisolutions 

religion and of hia personal sympathy, thcnt veen 

few who did not have a tale of siilTering to tfU 

that wrung his heart. Some of tliem were actaallj 

ill, or had at home a sick husband or a sick ik agli 

And auch cases had to be reporte<i to Dr. Li-igh.' 

It became necessary, thereforo, that the«o t( 
who had shunned each other for months, sboatA 
meet as often us thoy had done formerly. Tbb 
was very hard for both, for it meant only the 
renewal of heart-break, regret, anti despair. Ami 
yet it had iMcn almost worse when they did not 
8eu eaoii oilier. Thoy met; ihey talkod of nothing 
but their work; they tried to forget themselves in 
their devotion to humanity. But the hnman keiut 
will not be thus disjiosed of. It was impo^blo 
that some show of personal interest, some tender- 
ness, should not apjuMir. They were walking tow- 
ards Fourth Avenue one evening — the priest 
not rusiKt the impulse to accompany her a 
way towards her home — after a day of nni 
lalwr and anxiety. 

*' You are working too hard," he said, 
*'yoa look fatigued." 

"Oh no," she repliwl, looking up chi 
"I'm a regular machine. I gut run down. 
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then I wind up. I get tired, and then I get rested. 
It isn't the work," she added, after a moment, " if 
only I could see any good of it. It seems so hope- 
less." 

" From your point of view, my dear doctor," he 
answered, but without any shade of reproof in his 
tone. " But no good deed is lost. There is noth- 
ing else in the world — nothing for me." The close 
of the sentence seemed wholly accidental, and he 
stopped speaking as if he could not trust himself to 
go on. 

Kuth Leigh looked up quickly. " But, Father 
Damon, it is you who ought to be rebuked for 
overwork. You are undertaking too much. You 
ought to go off for a vacation, and go at once." 

The father looked paler and thinner than usual, 
but his mouth was set in firm lines, and he said : 
" It cannot be. My duty is here. And " — he turned, 
and looked her full in the face — " I cannot go." 

No need to explain that simple word. No need 
to interpret the swift glance that their eyes ex- 
changed — the eager, the pitiful glance. They 
both knew. It was not the work. It was not the 
suffering of the world. It was the pain in their 
own hearts, and the awful chasm that his holy 
vows had put between them. They stood so only 
an instant. He was trembling in the effort to mas- 
ter himself, and in a second she felt the hot blood 
rising to her face. Her woman^s wit was the first 



to break the hopeless situation. She tamed, i 
hailed a passing cur. " I cannot walk any fai 
Oood-night." And she was gone. 

The priest stood as if a sudden blov had f 
him, following the retreating car till it vra« oou 
sight, and then turned bomewanl, dazed, and i 
feeble steps. What was this tliat had come to h 
to so shake his life ? What devil iras tempting h 
to break his vows and forsake his faith i Should j 
fly from the city and from his work, or aliould I 
face what seemed to him, in the light of his com 
oration, a monstrous temptation, and try tn conqd 
himself f He begun to doubt his power to do tU 
He had always believed tliat it was easy to conqfll 
nature. And now a little hrown woman 
taught him tliat he reckons ill who leaves out I 
strongest human passion. And vi-L suppose I 
should break his solemn vows and ihrow away I 
ideal, and marry l£uth l-eigh, would ho ever I 
happy! Here wob a mediaeval survival confronti 
by a nineteenth-century scepticism. The situati 
was plainly insoluble. It was as plainly so to t 
clear mind of the unselfish liillu womaa witb 
faith as it wa^i to him. Pcrhajn tho could not b 
respected him if be hatl yielded. Strangely enoa^ 
the attmction of the priest for her and for otl 
women who ealict] tbemselvos servants of hum 
ty was in hia consecmtion. in bis attitude o( i 
ration from tlie vanities and passions u( tlits woi 
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They believed in him, though they did not share 
his faith. To Ruth Leigh this experience of love 
was as unexpected as it was to the priest. Per- 
haps because her life was lived on a less exalted 
plane she could bear it with more equanimity. 
But who knows ? The habit of her life was endur- 
ance, the sturdy meeting of the duty of every day, 
with at least only a calm regard of the future. And 
she would go on. But who can measure the inner 
change in her life ? She must certainly be changed 
by this deep experience, and, terrible as it was, per- 
haps ennobled by it. Is there not something su- 
pernatural in such a love itself ? It has a wonderful 
transforming power. It is certain that a new light, 
a tender light, was cast upon her world. And who 
can say that some time, in the waiting and work- 
ing future, this new light might not change life al- 
together for this faithful soul ? 

There was one person upon whom the tragedy of 
life thus far sat lightly- Even her enemies, if she 
had any, would not deny that Carmen had an ad- 
mirable temperament. If she had been a Moslem, 
it might bo predicted that she would walk the wire 
El Serat without a tremor. In these days she was 
busy with the plans of her new house. The project 
suited her ambition and her taste. The structure 
grew in her mind into barbaric splendor, but a 
barbaric splendor refined, which revelled in the ex- 
quisite adornment of the Alhambra itself. Slie 
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was in daily cooforences with her architect a 
artists, she constantly consulted Jnck aboat i 
Mavick whenever he was in town, an<l oocasionalix' 
she awakened the interest of Henderson binuulf, 
who put no check upon Ijcr procccdinj^, although 
his mind was concerned with a vaster stmctanj of 
his own. She talked of little else, until in her 
small world there grew up a vast expectation I 
magni licence, of which hints appeared from tire 
time in the newspapers, mysterious allusions to I 
man luxurj-, to Nero and his Golden House, 
dcrson read these pam}<;ruphs, as ho rend the | 
graphs about his own fortune, with a grim s 

" Tour house is getting u lot of free adrerl 
ing," he said to Carmen one evening after dina 
in the library, throwing the newspaper on the t 
OS ho spoke. 

*' Tliey all seem to like the idea," reptiod Cai 
" Did you see wJiat one of the papera said i 
the use of wealth in odoroiog the city t Tbat'ad 
notion." 

" I suppose," said tlonderson, with a Bmile, ** tl 
you put that notion into the reporter's liead." 

" lint he thought he suggested it to ino." 

" I^t's look over the last drawing." Heodi 
half rose from his cliair to pull the sheet tow 
liim. hut instantly sank bock, and put hiii hki 
his heart. Carmen saw that he wa« very iHUe,a 
rati round to bis chair. 
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"What is it P 

" Nothing," he said, taking a long breath. " Just 
a stitch. Indigestion. It must have been the cof- 
fee." 

Carmen ran to the dining-room, and returned 
with a wineglass of brandy. 

" There, take that." 

He drank it. " Yes, that's better. I'm all right 
now." And he sat still, slowly recovering color 
and control of himself. 

" I'm going to send for the doctor." 

" No, no ; nonsense. It has all passed," and he 
stretched out his arms and threw them back vigor- 
ously. "It was only a moment's faintness. It's 
quite gone." 

He rose from his chair and took a turn or two 
about the room. Yes, he was quite himself, and he 
patted Carmen's head as he passed and took his 
seat again. For a moment or two there was si- 
lence. Then he said, still as if reflecting : 

"Isn't it queer? In that moment of faintness 
all my life flashed through my mind." 

" It has been a very successful life," Carmen said, 
by way of saying something. 

" Yes, yes ; but I wonder if it was worth while ?" 

" If I were a man, I should enjoy the power you 
have, the ability to do what you will." 

" I suppose I do. That is all there is. I like to 
conquer obstacles, and I like to command. And 



money ; I never did care for money in itaelf. 
there is a fascination in builtiing up a great fortaiM 
It is like conducting a political or a military c 
paign. Now, I haven't much interest in anythi 
else." 

As he spoke he looked round upon the orowdi 
shelves of his library, and, getting up, went to t 
corner where there was u lihalf of rare editions a 
took down a volume. 

" Do j'ou remember when I got this, Cannea I 
It was when I was a bachelor. It was rare then. 
saw it quoted tlie other day oa worth ttvioc i 
price I gJive for it." 

He replftoed it carefully, and walked along I 
shelves looking at the familiar titles, 

" I used to read then. And you read alill; jal 
have time." 

'* Kot those txjoks," she replied, with a langfa. 
" Those belong to the last generation." 

"That n where I l>olong." ho sutd, smiling n 
" I don't think I have road a book, not nsdly r 
it, in ten years. This modern stuff that prvtei 
to give life is so much less exciting than my ow; 
daily experience that I cannot get inlenstcil In il 
Perliaps I could read these calm old books." 

" it is the newspa[>ers tliat take your time," 
men suggested. 

"Yes, they [«tss the time when I am tbinkin| 
And they are full of suggestions. I suppose t 
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are as accurate about other things as about me. I 
used to think I would make this library the choic- 
est in the city. It is good as far as it goes. Per- 
haps I will take it up some day — if I live." And 
he turned away from the shelves and sat down. 
Carmen had never seen him exactly in this humor, 
and wsxs almost subdued bv it. 

He began to talk again, philosophizing about life 
generally and his own life. He seemed to like to 
recall his career, and finally said : " Uncle Jerry is 
successful too, and he never did care for anything 
else — except his family. There is a clerk in my 
office on five thousand a year who is never without 
a book when he comes to the office and when I see 
him on the train. Ho has a wife and a nice little 
family in Jersey. I ask him sometimes about his 
reading. He is collecting a library, but not of rare 
books ; says he cannot afford that. I think he is 
successful too, or will be if he never gets more than 
five thousand a year, and is content with his books 
and his little daily life, coming and going to his 
family. Ah, well ! Everybody must live his life. 
I suppose there is some explanation of it all." 

"Has anything gone wrong?" asked Carmen, 
anxiously. 

" No, not at all. Nothing to interfere with the 
house of gold." He spoke quite gently and sin- 
cerely. " I don't know what set me into this mor- 
alizing. Let's look at the plans." 






The next day— it was the Bret of June — in coo- 
sultatioD with the architect, a project wai bi 
that involved such an addition of cost tbat 
men hesitated. She declared that it won a q) 
of wayn and meacs, nn<l that sho miut ooosnlt 
chairman. Accordingly she called her carriage and 
drove down to Henderson's office. 

It wus a beautiful day, a little wann in the dat- 
row streets of the lower city, hut when ithe bod 
ascended by the elevator to the high story that 
Henderson occupied in one of the big buihiii 
that rise high enough to give a view of Now V 
Uarbor, and looked from the broad windows q] 
one of the most sparkling and animated ntxnen 
the world, it seemed to bor a[)procmtivo eyes a day 
let down out of Paradise. 

The clerks all knew Mrs. Henderson, and thor 
rose and l>owe<l as sh<> trip[)c«) along smiling !<•«-. 
ords her husband's rooms. It did not aeem to Iv 
a very busy day, antl she found no one waiting in 
the anteroom, and pas-ieil into the room of his pri- 
vate secretary. h 

*'ls Mr. IlendoDion in?" ^M 

" Yes, mathim." H 

" And busy f 

"Probably busy," replied the secretary, with a 
smile, " but he is alone. No uue has disturbed him 
for over half on hour." 

" Then I will go in." 
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She tapped lightly at the door. There was no 
response. She turned the knob softly and looked 
in, and then, glancing back at the secretary, with 
a finger uplifted, "I think he is asleep," opened 
the door, stepped in, and closed it carefully. 

The large room was full of light, and through 
the half-dozen windows burst upon her the enchant- 
ing scene of the Bay. Henderson sat at his table, 
which was covered with neatly arranged legal doc- 
uments, but bowed over it, his head resting upon 
his arms. 

" So, Rodney, this is the way, old boy, that you 
wear yourself out in business 1" 

She spoke laughingly, but he did not stir, and 
she tiptoed along to awaken him. 

She touched his hand. It moved heavily away 
from her hand. The left ann, released, dropped 
at his side. 

She started back, her eyes round with terror, 
and screamed. 

Instantly the secretary was at her side, and sup- 
ported her, fainting, to a seat. Other clerks rushed 
in at the alarm. Henderson was lifted from his 
chair and laid upon a lounge. When the doctor 
who had been called arrived. Carmen was in a 
heap by the low couch, one arm thrown across the 
body, and her head buried in the cushion close to 
his. 

The doctor instantly applied restoratives; he 
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sent for an electric battery ; ever)*tliing was doop 
that science couKi suggest. But all wns of n<i 
avail. There was no sign of life. He most hav« 
l)een dead lialf an hour, isoid tlio doctor. It wti 
evidently licart-failurc. 

Before the doctor bad pronounced li« voi 
there was a whisper in the Stock Exchange. 

"Henderson is deadl" 

"It is not possible," Baid one. 

" I saw him only yesterdity," »aid another. 

" 1 was in his oRico this morning," suid a tbiid. 
" I never saw him looking in better boullb." 

The whisper was confirmed. There was no 
doubt of it. Henderson's private secretaj^- bad 
admitted it. Yet it seemed incredible. No pro- 
vision hod been made for it. Speculation had t 
discounted it. A panic set in. Ko one knew v 
to do, for no one knew well the state of Uendl 
son's affairs. In the first thirty minutes tbenn 
a tremendous drop in Henderson stocks, 
some of them rallied, but beforo the p«rtia) r 
ery hundreds of men hud been ruined. It i 
wild hour in the Kxclmnge. Certain stocks i 
hopelessly smnslied for tlie time, and some c 
nations were destroyed; among them \rasone t 
Unclu Jerry hud kept out of; and Jack '. 
was hopelessly ruined. 

The event was flaahod over the wiroa of I 
continent ; it was Imlletiaod ; it was cried in I 
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in this, for Henderson had been doing what every- 
body else was trying to do, usually without his 
good - fortune. If he was more successful than 
others in trying to get rich, surely a great deal 
of admiration was mingled with the envy of 
his career. To be sure, some journals were very 
severe upon his methods, and some revived the 
old stories of his unscrupulousness in transactions 
which had laid him open to criminal prosecu- 
tion, from the effects of which he was only saved 
by uncommon adroitness and, some said, by legal 
technicalities. His career also was denounced by 
gome as wholly vicious in its effect upon the youth 
of the republic, and as lowering the tone of public 
morals. And yet it was remembered that he had 
been a frank, open-hearted friend, kind to his fam- 
ily, and generous in contrast with some of his close- 
fisted contemporaries. There was nothing mean 
about him; even his rascalities, if you chose to 
call his transactions by that name, were on a grand 
scale. To be sure, he would let nothing stand be- 
tween him and the consummation of his schemes — 
he was like Napoleon in that — but those who knew 
him personally liked him. The building up of his 
colossal fortune — which the newspapers were say- 
ing was the largest that had been accumulated in 
one lifetime in America — had ruined thousands of 
people, and carried disaster into many peaceful 
houses, and his sudden death had been a cyclone 
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of destruction for an hour. But it was b&rdly fl 
one jouraal pointed out, to hold Uendersoo t 
siblu for his untimely douth. 

Even Jack Delancy, when tho cntshiog n 
brought him at the club, where he sat talking « 
Major Fairfax, although he saw his own ruin io a 
flash, said, " It wouldn't have happcood if I 
son had lived." 
" Not so soon," replied the Major, hesitatt: 
" Do you mean to say that Ilendtirson i 
ick and Mrs. Henderson would havo Ihroir 




over ! 

"Why, no, not exactly; bnt a big' 
grinds on regardless, and when a crasli t 
crybody looks out for himself." 

*• I think I'll tt'legi-aph to Mavick," 

" That wouldn't do any good now. He couldBt 
have stopped the panic. T teJl yoa what, you'd bel- 
ter gu down to your brokers and see Just bow B 
tors stand." 

And the two went down to Wall Street. I(| 
after hours, but tho brokers' office was fall 4 
citement. JJo one knew what was left fromi 
storm, nor what to expect. It was somo timtf 
foro Jack could gel s)>coch witb one of the yd 
men of the firm. 

" How is it i" ho asked. 

" It's been a of a time." 

" And Henderson T* 
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widow. Jack said to himself that it was not nat- 
ural to expect it. But he did expect it, and with- 
out reason, for he should have known that Carmen 
was not only overwhelmed with the sudden shock 
of her calamity, but that she would necessarily be 
busy with affairs that even grief would not permit 
her to neglect. Jack heard that Mavick had been 
in the city, and that he went to the Henderson 
house, but he had not called at the club, and the 
visit must have been a flying one. 

A week passed, and Jack received no message 
from Carmen. His note offering his services if she 
needed the services of any one had not been an- 
swered. 

Carmen was indeed occupied. It could not be 
otherwise. The state of Henderson's affairs could 
not wait upon conventionalities. The day after the 
funeral Mr. Henderson's private secretary came to 
the house, and had a long interview with Mrs. 
Henderson. He explained to her that the affairs 
should be immediately investigated, the will proved, 
and the estate put into the hands of the executors. 
It would be best for Mrs. Henderson herself to 
bring his keys down to the office, and to see the 
opening of his desk and boxes. Meantime it would 
be well for her to see if there were any papers of 
importance in the house ; probably everything was 
in the office safe. 

The next morning Carmen nerved herself to the 
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task. Witb his kcj's in hand she went alooe i 
tbo library and opened his writing-desk. Kvt 
thing waa in perfect order; letters and papers (iird 
and labelled, and neatly arranged in druwors tud 
pigeon-holes. There lay hia letler-book as be I 
last used it, and there lay fresh memoranda of 
projects and engagements. She found in one 
the drawers some letters of her own, mostly notes, 
and most of them wntten before her iniifTiagc. 
In another drawer were some bundles of lutLera, a 
little yellow with ago, endorsed with the name 
" Margaret." She shot tbo drawer without loo! 
at them. She continued to draw papers from 
pigeon-holes and glance at them. Most of 
related to closed transactions. At length sliu di 
out one that instantly fixed her attention. It 
endoreed, " Lost "Will and Testament." She h 
first ut the date at the end — it was quite reoenl 
and then leaned back in her chair and act bei 
deliberately to read it. 

The document was long and full of repetil 
and technicalities, but the purport of it was pli 
As she road on she was at lin<t astonished, then 
was excited to trembling, and felt herself pale 
faint; but when she had llnishcd and fully 
prchended it her pretty face was distorted 
rage. The great bulk of the property was not 
her. 

She sprang up and jmced the floor. She oiudc 
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back and took up the docament with a motion of 
tearing it in pieces. No — it would be better to 
bum it. Of course there must be another will de- 
posited in the safe. Henderson had told her so. 
It was drawn up shortly after their marriage. It 
could not be worse for her than this. She lighted 
the gas-jet by the fireplace, and held the paper in 
her hand. Then a thought struck her. What if 
somebody knew of this will, and its execution 
could be proved! She looked again at the end. 
It was signed and sealed. There were the names 
of two witnesses. One was the name of their late 
butler, who had been long in Henderson's service, 
and who had died less than a month ago. The 
other name was Thomas Mavick. Evidently the 
will had been signed recently, on some occasion 
when Mavick was in the house. And Henderson's 
lawyer probably knew it also ! 

She folded the document carefully, put it back 
in the pigeon-hole, locked the desk, and rang the 
bell for her carriage. She was ready when the 
carriage came to the door, and told the coachman 
to drive to the oflBce of Mr. Sage in Nassau Street. 
Mr. Sage had been for many years Henderson's 
most confidential lawyer. 

He received Carmen in his private oflBce, with 
the subdued respect due to her grief and the sudden 
tragedy that had overtaken her. He was a man 
well along in years, a small man, neat in his dress, 



a little format and precise in his nmnner, witl 
smoothly shaven face and gray dvva, keen, bat i 
unkindly in expression, lie hud the repatati 
which he deserved, for great ability and int4 
After the first Balutations and words of condolei 
ivero spoken, Carmen said, " I have como to coqm 
you, Mr. Sage, about my husband's affairs." 

" I am quite at your service, madam." 

" I wanted to see you before I wont to the c 
with the keys of his safe," 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Sage, "I could spate ; 
that trouble," 

" Oh no ; his secretary thought I had better c 
myself, if 1 could," 

" Very well," said Mr. Sage. 

Carmen hesitated a moment, and then said, j 
an inquiring tone, " I suppose the first thing ii 
will. He told nio long ago that his will wm n 
I suppose it is in the safe. Didn't you draw it, 9 
SageT 

" Oh yes," the lawyer replied, leaning back io ti 
chair, " I drew Mfi/ ,' a long time ago; abortly a 
your marriage. And about a year ago ] drew 4 
other one. Did ho ever speak of that (" 

"J<o," Carmen replied, with a st«atly x'nioe, t 
trembling inwardly ut her narrow escape. 

"I wonder," continued Mr. Sage, "if it was c 
executed t He took it, and said be would t 
ovor." 
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" Executed ?" queried Carmen, looking up. " How 
do you mean, before a magistrate ?" 

" Oh no ; signed and witnessed. It is very sim- 
ple. The law requires two witnesses ; the testator 
and the witnesses must declare that they sign in 
the presence of each other. The witnesses prove 
the will, or, if they are dead, their signatures can be 
proved. I was one of the witnesses of the first 
will, and a clerk of Henderson's, who is still in his 
office, was the other." 

" The last one is probably in the safe if it was 
executed." 

"Probably," the lawyer assented. "If not, 
you'd better look for it in the house." 

" Of course. Whether it exists or not, I want to 
carry out my husband's intention," Carmen said, 
sweetly. " Have you any memorandum of it ?" 

" I think so, somewhere, but the leading pro- 
visions are in my mind. It would astonish the 
public." 

" Why ?" asked Carmen. 

" Well, the property was greater than any of us 
supposed, and — perhaps I ought not to speak to 
you of this now, Mrs. Henderson." 

" I think I have a right to know what my hus- 
band's last wishes were," Carmen answered, firmly. 

" Well, he had a great scheme. The greater 
part of his property after the large legacies — " 
The lawyer saw that Carmen looked pale, and he 



hesitated a moment, and then said, id a cb« 
manner: "Oh, I assure 3'ou, madam, that this 1 
gave you a great Tortuoo ; all the cfitablishmd 
and a very great fortune. Rut the residue ' 
in trust for the building and endowment or aa ] 
dustrial School on the East Side, ivith a ^reot I 
brary and a reading-room, all to be free. It 1 
great scheme, and carefully worked out." 

" I am so glad to know this," said Carnieo. " WjJ 
there anything else?" 

'' Only some legacies," And Mr. Sage went a 
trying to recall details that his attentive lis 
already knew. There were legacies to some of ti 
relatives in New- Uampsliire, and there was a fni 
quite a handsome fund, for the poor of tbo t 
called the "Margaret Fund." And there was a 
thing also for a relative of the late lAra. Heodi 
son. 

Carmen again expressed her desire to carry c 
her husband's wishes in everything, and Mr. 1 
was much impressed by her sweet manner, 
she had found out all that ho knew or remei 
of the new will, and arose to go, Hr. Sage said I 
wouhl accompany her to the office. And Can 
gratefully accepted his escort, saying that sbe b 
wishe<l to ask him to go with her, but that 1 
feared to take up so much of bis time. 

At the office the first irill was found, bat ] 
other. The lawyer glanced throogh it, aod 1 
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handed it to Mrs. Henderson, with the remark, " It 
leaves you, madam, pretty much everything of 
which he died possessed." Carmen put it aside. 
She did not care to read it now. She would go 
home and search for the other one. 

" If no other is found," said Mr. Sage, in bidding 
her good-morning, "this one ought to be proved 
to-morrow. I may tell you that you and Mr. Hollo- 
well are named as executors." 

On her way home Carmen stopped at a telegraph 
station, and sent a message to Mavick, in Washing- 
ton, to take an afternoon train and come to New 
York. 

When Carmen reached home she was in a seri- 
ous but perfectly clear frame of mind. The reve- 
lation in the last will of Henderson's change of 
mind towards her was mortifying to a certain ex- 
tent. It was true that his fortune was much in- 
creased since the first will was made, and that it 
justified his benevolent scheme. But he might have 
consulted her about it. If she had argued the 
matter with her conscience, she would have told 
her conscience that she would carry out this new 
plan in her own way and time. She was master of 
the situation, and saw before her a future of al- 
most unlimited opportunity and splendor, except 
for one little obstacle. That obstacle was Mr. 
Mavick. She believed that she understood him 
thoroughly, but she could not take the next step 



until she had seen lum. It was trao that no c 
except borsolf positively knew that a soo 
now existed, but the did not know how much b* 
might choose to renieiuber. 

She was very impatient to sec Mr. Hjivick. 8b" 
wandered about the house, restless and tereris.1 
Presently it occurred to her that it would be hf>- 
to take the will wholly into her own keeping. She 
unlocked the desk, took it out with a trombUng 
hand, but did not o[>cn it again. It was not neces- 
eary. A first reading bad burned every item of it 
into her brain. It seemed to be a sort of liviitt' 
thinj,'. She despised herself for being so asilaicd, 
and for the furtive feeling that overcame her as s 
glanced about to be sure that she was aloac, i 
then she ran u[>-stairs to her room und lock^ t 
document in her own writing-desk, 

Wliat was that'll Oh, it was only the door-b 
Itut ivho could it bo} Some one fn>m the oBI 
from her lawyer 1 She could sec nobody. In tij 
minutes there was a rap at her door. It vtaa c 
tbo sen'ant with a despatch. She took it i 
opened it without haste. 

" Very well, Dobson; do answer. I expect 1 
Mavick on business at ten. I am at honM to | 
on© else." 

At tun o'clock Mr. Mavick c«n«v nnd was iboi] 
into the library, where Carmen awaited him. 

" It was very good of you to cwuo," she said, j 
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she advanced to meet him and gave him her hand 
in the natural subdued manner that the circum- 
stances called for. 

" I took the first train after I received your de- 
spatch." 

" I am sorry to inconvenience you so," she said, 
after they were seated, " but j'ou know so much of 
Mr. Henderson's affairs that your advice will be 
needed. His will is to be proved to-morrow." 

" Yes ?" said Mavick. 

" I went to see Mr. Sage to-day, and he went 
with me to the oifice. The will was in the safe. 
I did not read it, but Mr. Sage said that it left 
everything to mo except a few legacies." 

" Yes 2" 

" He said it should be proved to-morrow, unless 
a later will turned up." 

" Was there a later will ?" 

" That is what he did not know. He had drawn 
a new will about a year ago, but he doubted if it 
had ever been executed. Mr. Henderson was con- 
sidering it. He thought he had a memorandum of 
it somewhere, but he remembered the principal 
features of it." 

" Was it a great change from the first ?" Mavick 
asked. 

" Yes, considerable. In fact, the greater part of 
his property, as far as I could make out, was to go to 
endow a vast training-school, library, and reading- 



room on tbc East Side. Of course that would | 
fine tiling." 

"Of course," said MavJck. " And no such will 
has been found V 

" I've looked evcryivbere," replied Cansen, 
simply; "all over the bouse. It sbould be in that 
desk if anywliere.| Wo can look again, but I bai 
pretty sure there is no sucb document llioro." 

She took in her hand the buuch of keys tbst | 
on the table, as if she were about to rise sntl ^ 
lock tbc desk. Then sbo hesitated, and ]o< 
Mavick full in the faee. 

"Do you think, Mr. Mavick, that will \ 
executed ?" 

l-'or a moment they looked nteadily at each o 
and then bo said, delilwrately, tlieir ey<s squardy ' 
meeting, "I do not think it waa." And in a mo- 
ment ho added, "He never said anything to me 
about such a disposition of his property." 

Two things were evident to Carmen from lliii 
reply, lie saw her interests as slie suvr them, and 
it was pretty certain that the contents of the wiU 
wore not made known to him when be witnessed 
it. She experienced an immcnsu feclini^ of reliiif 
as she arose and unlocked the desk. Tbcy aat 
down before it t4>geth<'r, and went over ita ooo- 
tentx. Mavick made a note of the frcah busiiMM 
momorunda that might be of ser^'ico next day, ai 
Mrs. Henderson hud requested him to t 
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proving of the will, and to continue for the present 
the business relations with her that he had held 
with Mr. Henderson. 

It was late when he left the house, but he took 
with him a note to Mr. Sage to drop into the box 
for morning delivery. The note said that she had 
searched the house, that no second will existed 
there, and that she had telegraphed to Mr. Mavick, 
who had much knowledge of Mr. Henderson's af- 
fairs, to meet him in the morning. And she read 
the note to Mavick before she sealed it. 

Before the note could have been dropped into 
the box, Carmen was in her room, and the note 
was literally true. Xo second will existed. 

The will was proved, and on the second day its 
contents were in all the newspapers. But with it 
went a very exciting story. This was the rumor of 
another will, and of Henderson's vast scheme of 
benevolence. Mr. Sage had been interviewed and 
Carmen had been interviewed. The memorandum 
(which was only rough and not wholly legible 
notes) had been found and sent to Carmen. There 
was no concealment about it. She gave the re- 
porters all the details, and to every one she said 
that it was her intention to carry out her husband's 
wishes, so far as they could be ascertained from 
this memorandum, when his affairs had been set- 
tled. 

The thirst of the reporters for information amused 
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even Carmen, who bad seen tnoch of this indoi 
0118 tribe. One of tbem, to whom sbe had pari 
explained tbe situation, ended b^' asking Iter, " 
you going to contest the willf" 

" Contest the will f cried Carmen. " Tbcn \ 
nothing to contest." 

■' I didn't know," said the young man, whoae n 
aal occupation was reporting uports, and who I 
a dim idea that every big xvill must be oontt 

Necessarily tiie affair made a great dual of t 
The ncwspaiiers discussed it for days, and t 
over tho sohomo tn every light, thu most sari 
that it was a noble gift to tbe city that bail t 
intended, while only one or two doubted »( c 
ty institutions of this sort really liel[>ed the ] 
Regret, of course, was expressed that the t 
will had never boon executed, but mth thU rogrei 
was tbe confidence that tbe widow would cany 
out, eventually, Henderson's pUin.<i. 

This revelation luoditicd tho opinion in reeaid 

to Henderson. Ue came to Im regarded as a public 

' benefactor, and bis faithful wife shared tho « 

%vt bis noble intention. 




CHAPTER XXI 

Waiting for something to turn up, Jack found a 
weary business. He had written to Maviek after 
the newspaper report that that government officer 
had been in the city on Henderson's affairs, and 
had received a very civil and unsatisfactory reply. 
In the note Maviek had asked him to come to 
Washington and spend a little time, if he had noth- 
ing better on hand, as his guest. Perhaps no of- 
fence was intended, but the reply enraged Jack. 
There was in the tone of the letter and in the 
manner of the invitation a note of patronage that 
was unendurable. 

" Confound the fellow's impudence 1" said Jack 
to himself ; and he did not answer the invitation. 

Personally his situation was desperate enough, 
but he was not inclined to face it. In a sort of 
stupor he let the law take its course. There was 
nothing left of his fortune, and' his creditors were 
in possession of his house and all it contained. 
" Do not try to keep anything back that legally 
belongs to them," Edith had written when he in- 
formed her of this last humiliation. Of course 
decency was observed. Jack's and Edith's ward- 
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robes, and some pieces of nncestml fumiLnre I 
be pointed out as belonging to his wife, went I 
moved before tbo auction flog was hung oDL 

When this was over he still temporized. Eiitb's 
affectionate entreaties to him to lea\'c tbo ilrekdroi 
city and come bomo were evadc*l on one pl« nr 
another. Ho bad wild schemes of going off W«A 
or South — of disappearing. Perhaps he woi 
have luck somewhere. He couldn't ask aitl or si 
occupation of his friends, but some \iiiux where Ij 
was not known hu felt that be might do sometl 
to regain his ]x>sition, get some situation, or i 
Bome money — lots of men had done it in i 
country — and reinslato himself in Edith's opiou 

But be did not go, and days and weeks went li 
in irresolution. No word came from ("annen. ■ 
this humiliated Jack more than anything t 
not the loss of her friendship, but tbo 
branco that lie had ever danced attendance o 
and trusteti her. Ho was getting a good man'. 
wholesome lessons in ibcso days. 

One afternoon he called upon Miss Tavisli. 
was no change in her. She received him wiifa 1 
asual gay cordiality, and with no allectatinn. 

"1 didn't know what bad become of yoa,'' i 
said. 

"I've been busy," he replied, with a faint at 
tempt at a smile. 

" Ves, I know. It's been an awful time, wh:^: 
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with Henderson's death and everything else. Al- 
most everybody has been hit. But," and she looked 
at him cheerfully, " they will come up again ; up and 
down ; it is always so. Why, even I got a little 
twist in that panic." The girl was doing what she 
could in her way to cheer him up. 

"I think of going off somewhere to seek my 
fortune," said Jack, with a rueful smile. 

"Oh, I hope not; your friends wouldn't like 
that. There is no place like New York, I'm sure." 
And there was a real note of friendliness and en- 
couragement in her tone. " Only," and she gave 
him another bright smile, " I think of running away 
from it myself, for a time. It's a secret yet. Car- 
men wants me to go abroad with her." 

" I have ribt seen Mrs. Henderson since her hus- 
band's death. How is she ?" 

" Oh, she bears up wonderfully. But then she 
has so much to do, poor thing. And then the let- 
ters she gets, the begging letters. You've no idea. 
I don't wonder she wants to go abroad. Don't 
stay away so long again," she said as Jack rose to 
go. " And, oh, can't you come in to dinner to- 
morrow night — just Carmen — I think I can per- 
suade her — and nobody else ?" 

" I'm sorry that I have an engagement," Jack 
answered. 

" Well, some other time. Only soon." 

This call did Jack temporarily a world of good. 






It helped his self-esteem. Bat it was onljr 
porary. Tho black fact stared Iiim in the 
every morning that lie was ruined- And Jt 
over him gradually that bo was a nyt^^tm mc 
V. of society. He never had dono anything; be 
- not trained or fitted to do anything. And this 
was impressed upon liim in the occosionul attfinipit 
he made to get employment. Eg avoided nn mi 
as possible contact with those who knon* 
Shamo prevented him from applying to ihcm 
occnpation, and besides he very well knew that lo 
those who knew him bis idle earecr was no 
mcndation. Yet he formed a habit of going do< 
town every day and looking for work, 
pearanee commanded civility, hut 
met with refusal, and he l>egan to futfl like 
bred tramp. There had been in his mind 
no excuse for tramps. Ue could see now how 
were made. 

It was not that he lacked capacity. Ba 
a great deal, in an amateurish way. aboat 
nros, books, brie-A-bmc, aiid about society, 
shouldn't bo write? He visited ibe I/ian 
tion, and wrote a careful criticism on Ibo pi 
and sent it t<» a well-known journal It i< 
turned with thanks: the journal bad its own a 
ic. He prepared other articles about curiuos 
and one nltout porcelain ami jmttery. Tbey 
all returned, except one wliich gave the hli 
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" And hasn't your wife some relations who a 
business r 

" The last people I should apply to. No 
going to look around. Major, do you happen! 
know a cheap loilging-house tliat is reepeottibivt 

" 1 don't know any that is not respectAblc," 
Major replied, in a huffy manner. 

" I beg your pardon," said Jack. " I want | 
reduce expenses,'' 

The Major did know of a place in the netglital 
hoo<] where he lived. lie gave Jack tlio ■ ~ 
and thereafter the ctub and his usual resorts t 
him no more. 

, As the days went by and nothing bappenod I 
' ttrcak the monotony of his waiting and his 1 
less search, he became despondent. Day after d 
he tramjied about the city, among tlie biuiai 
portions, and often on the East Side, lo soe mia 
worse than his own. lie bad saved uut of the 
wn>ck his ample wardrobe, his watch, and iwmi^ 
jewelry, and upon these he raised money for bu 
' cheap lodgings and his cheap food. Uegrowouv- 
Itiss of his ]>crsonal nppeArance. Every moraiog 
he rose and went about the city, always with leu 
hope, and every niglil he returned to his lodging, 
but not always sober. 

One day he n-ad the annoanoemoot that 1 
Kodney llundergon and Miss Tavisb bad sailed t 
Europe. That ended that cJiapter. W 
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be had expected he could not say. Help from Ca^ 
men ? Certainly nQt. But there had never been a 
sign from her, nor any word from Mavick lately. 
There evidently was nothing. He had been thrown 
over. Carmen evidently had no more use for him. 
She had other plana. The thought that he had 
been used and duped was almost more bitter than 
his loss. 

In after-days Jack looked back upon this time 
with a feeling akin to thankfulness for Carmen's 
utter heartlessness in regard to his affairs. He 
trembled to think what might havo happened to 
him if she had sent tor him and consulted him and 
drawn him again into the fatal embrace of her 
schemes and her fascinations. Now he was sim- 
ply enraged when ho thought of her, and irritated 
with himself. 

These were dark days, days to which he looked 
back witli a shudder. He wrote to Edith frequent- 
ly — a brief note. He was straightening out his af- 
fairs; he was busy. But he did not give her his 
address, and he only got her letters when the Mar 
jor forwarded them from the club, which was ir- 
regularly. A stranger, who met him at his lodg- 
ings or elsewhere, would have said that he was an 
idle and rather dissipated-looking man. He was 
idle, except in his feeble efforts to get work ; he 
was worn and discouraged, but he was not doing 
anything very bad. In his way of looking at it, 



rrying out bia notion of lionor. lie i 
iaking a 'croman's heart. 

He was conscious of little except his own i 
fortunes and misery. He did not yet uppn 
his own aeltishness nor her nobility. He did i 
yet comprehend the unseldshness of a good vra| 
an's love. 

On the Eitst Side one day. as he was saantvri 
along Grand Street, he encoiinlered Dr. Loigb, t 
wife's friend, whom ho bml seon once at bis hw 
She did not at first recognize bim until he stopi 
and spoke bis name. 

"Oh," she said, with surprise at seeing I 
and at his appearance, " I didn't expect to « 
here. 1 thought everj-body bad gone from I 
city. Perhaps you are going to Uiu Xcigfaborbi 
Guild?" 

" Ko,'* and Jack forced a little laugh, " Vm I 
BO good as that. I'm kept in town on bustDen. ; 
strolled over here to see how the other skle of U 
looks."" 

" It doesn't improve. It is one of the wor«l a 
Imers I ever saw. Since Mr. Henderson's dd 

"What difference did Ilendcnion's death i 
over here !" 

'' Why. he had deposited a little fund for FathJ 
Datnon to draw on, and the day after hi« dcoth t 
bank rutumtxl a sniall chock nith the notice I 
tbvre was no deposit to draw on. It hod I 
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a help in extraordinary cases. Perhaps you saw 
some allusion to it in the newspapers ?" 

" Wasn't it the Margaret Fund r 

" Yes. Father Damon dropped a note to Mrs. 
Henderson explaining about it. No reply came." 

" As he might have expected." Dr. Leigh looked 
up quickly as if for an explanation, but Jack ig- 
nored the query, and went on. " And Father Da- 
mon, is he as active as ever?" 

" He has gone." 

" What, left the city, quit his work ? And the 
mission ?" 

" I don't suppose he will ever quit his work while 
he lives, but he is much broken down. The mission 
chapel is not closed, but a poor woman told me 
that it seemed so." 

" And he will not return ? Mrs. Delancy will be 
so sorry." 

" I think not. He is in retreat now, and I heard 
that he might go to Baltimore. I thought of your 
wife. She was so interested in his work. Is she 
well this summer ?" 

" Yes, thank you," said Jack, and they parted. 
But as she went on her way his altered appearance 
struck her anew, and she wondered what had hap- 
pened. 

This meeting with Mr. Delancy recalled most 
forcibly Edith, her interest in the East Side work, 
her sympathy with Father Damon and the mission, 



the first niish of those days of entlinsi 
Fatlior r)Hmon liogan his work the ladies us 
come in tlieir curriayes to iho little chapel 
flowers and money and hearts full of syinpal 
Willi the devoted priest. Alone of all thews 
hud been faithful in her visits, ahvays, vthea 
was in town. And now the whole glittering 
of charity bud Tunisbed for the time, und Fal 
Damon— 

The little doctor stopped, consulted a memoi 
dum in her hand-hag, looked up at the tern 
house she was passing, and then began to climb 
rickety stairway. 

Yes, Father Damon had gone-, and Rath 
simply went on with her work n^ before. Poi 
in all the city that summer there was no other 
son whose daily life was so little changed u hi 
Others were driven away by the heat, by Unm] 
r>* weariness, by the hcmhI of a vacation and chiuiga 
of scene. Some charities and some dabs and 
schools were temporarily suspended ; other chari- 
ties. beRlting the name, were more active, the nr\ 
young children were most looked after, and lh< 
Good Samaritans of the Fresh ■ Air Funds wi 
about everywhere full of this new enthusiasm 
humanity. Itut the occupation of Huth Ijeigfa 
mained always the iiianio. in a faithful ])ertini 
thut nothing could wholly discourage, in a. routi; 
that no projects could kindle into much cnih' 
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Day after day she went about among the sick and 
the poor, relieving and counselling individuals, and 
tiring herself out in that personal service, and more 
and more conscious, when she had time, at night, 
for instance, to think, of the monstrous injustice 
somewhere, and at times in a mood of fierce revolt 
against the social order that made all this misery 
possible and hopeless. 

Yet a great change had come into her life— the 
greatest that can come to any matt or woman in I 
the natural order. She loved and she was loved. 
An ideal light had been cast upon her common- 
place existence, the depths of her own nature had 
been revealed to herself. In this illuminating j 
light she walked about in the misery of this world. 
This love must be denied, this longing of the heart 
for companionship could never be gratified, yet, 
after all it was a sweet self-sacrifice, and the love 
itself brought its own consolation. She had not to 
think of herself as weak, and neither was her lov- 
er's image dimmed to her by any surrender of his 
own principle or his own ideal. She saw him, as 
she had first seen him, a person consecrated and 
set apart, however much she might disagree with 
his supernatural vagaries — set apart to the service 
of humanity. She had bitter thoughts sometimes 
of the world, and bitter thoughts of the false 
system that controlled his conduct, but never of 
him. 



IL v-'as uauvoitlable that she sboalil recftU I 
last iutorview witli him, nnd that the imA|;o of ■ 
noble, spiritual face should bo ev«r dtMincb in I 
mind. And there was oven a oorlam comforll 
this recollection. 

Father Damon had indeed striven, aoder \ 
counsel of his own courage and of Hrothor Mod 
to conquer biinsvlf on the tiold of his tcmpUiUi 
But with his frail phvsique it wa* asking too miM 
This at last was so evident that tho good bratl 
advised him, and the advice was in the nature a 
command in his onler, to retire for a while, i 
then take up his work in a fresh field. 

When this n'as dutenainud on, bis desire < 
nearly irresistible to see liuth Leigh ; he Ihoag! 
would be cowardly to disappear and not taj* g 
by. Indeed, it was necessary to see her and u 
plain the stoppage of help from tho Hat;gfttv: 
Fund. The chock that he had drawn, which wu 
returned, had been for one of Dr. Leigh's cum. 
"With his failure to elicit any response tnm Mn. 
Henderson, the hope, ntistnl by tho newspapCT 
comments on the unexecuted will, that the fond 
would l»e renewed was diRsipatetl. 

In the interview which Father Damon soogfat 
with Dr. Leigh at the Women's Hospital all thb 
wa« explained, and ways and means WE>n> disuawd_ 
for help elsowhoro. ^~ 

*' I wanted to talk this over wilb yuu," e 
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ther Damon, " because I am going away to take a 
rest." 

"You need it, Father Damon," was Ruth's an- 
swer, in a professional manner. 

"And — and," he continued, with some hesita- 
tion, " probably I shall not return to this mission." 

" Perhaps that will be best," she said, simply, 
but looking up at him now, with a face full of ten- 
der sympathy. 

" I am sure of it," he replied, turning away from 
her gaze. "The fact is, doctor, I am a little 
hipped — overworked, and all that. I shall pull 
myself together with a little rest. But I wanted 
to tell you how much I appreciate your work, and 
— and what a comfort you have been to me in my 
poor labors. I used to hope that some time you 
would see this world in relation to the other, 
and—" 

" Yes, I know," she interrupted, hastily, " I can- 
not think as you do, but — " And she could not go 
on for a great lump in her throat. Involuntarily 
she rose from her seat. The interview was too 
trying. Father Damon rose also. There was a 
moment's painful silence as they looked in each 
other's faces. Neither could trust the voice for 
speech. He took her hand and pressed it, and 
said " God bless you !" and went out, closing the 
door softly. 

A moment after he opened it again and stood 



on tbe threshold. She was in her chair, her hr^<i 
bowed upon lier arma on the table. As ho sihA- 
she looked up, and she never forgot tbe cxi>n?&&i - 
of his face. 

"I wiint to say. Kuth" — he had ncwr bef-^r 
called her by her first name, and his accent thhl\'. 
her — "that I shall pray for you as I pray for nr. 
self, and ihoogh I may never see yon again in tli:< 
world, the greatest happiness that can como to v.: 
in this life will be to bear that you have Icarnt'd t. 
say Our Father which art in heaven," 

As she liKiked he was gone, and his last words r 
mained a refrain in her mind that evening and ai 
lerwards — " Our Father which art in heaven " — m. 
refrain recurring again and again in all her life, iD- 
separable from the memory of the man she lov« 




CHAPTER XXII 

Alonq the Long Island coast lay the haze of 
early autumn. It was the time of lassitude. In 
the season of ripening and decay Nature seemed 
to have lost her spring, and lay in a sort of deli- 
cious languor. Sea and shore were iu a kind of 
truce, and the ocean south wind brought cool re- 
freshment but no incentive. 

From the sea the old brown farm-house seemed 
a snug haven of refuge ; from the inland road it 
appeared, with its spreading, sloping roofs, like an 
ancient sea-craft come ashore, which ha<l been 
covered in and then embowered by kindly Nat- 
ure with foliage. In those days its golden-brown 
color was in harmony with the ripening orchards 
and gardens. 

Surely, if anywhere in the world, peace was 
here. But to its owner this very peace and quiet- 
ness was becoming intolerable. The waiting days 
were so long, the sleepless nights of uncertainty 
were so weary. When her work was done, and 
Edith sat with a book or some sewing under the 
arbor where the grape clusters hung, growing dark 
and transparent, and the boy played about near 



her, she had a view of the bloc sea, and abnnt 
were the twitter of liinla and tho hum of the 
da. ] The very beauty made her heart oclic. / 
ward there was notbing — nothing but Lhc 
ing little waves and the sky. From tbo land 
help might oorae at any hour, and at every roll! 
wheels along the road her heart beat faster 
hope sprang up anew. But day after day notb- 
ing came. 
/ Perhaps there is no greater bravery than tha 
sort of waiting, doing the daily duty and waitini: 

(Endurance is wonian'« bravery, aD<l Edilh wai 
during, with an almost broken but still with a 
. rageous heart. It was all so strange. Was it 
L ply shame that kept him away, or had he ceased' 
' iove her? If the latter, there was no help for 
She bad begged him to come, she ha<l iitTervd i- 
leave the l)oy with her cousin eom]uiniun and |. " 
to him. Perhaps it was pride only. In nno of his 
short letters ho liad said, " Thank God, your little 
fortune is untouched." If it were pride only, bo« 
could she overcome it? Of this she thought oi 
and day. ^he thought, and she was restless, fe' 
ish, and growing thin in bt-r abiding anxiety. 

It was true that her own fortune was safe 
in her control. But with the usual instinct 
women who know tliey hare an income doI li 
to be ever increased, she began to bo ooonomi 
She ihoogbt not of bcrseU, but of lb« boy. It 
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the boy's fortune now. She began to look sharply 
after expenses; she reduced her household; she 
took upon herself the care of the boy, and other 
household duties. This was all well for her, for it 
occupied her time, and to some extent diverted her 
thoughts. 

So the summer passed — a summer of anxiety, 
longing, and dull pain for Edith. The time came 
when the uncertainty of it could no longer be en- 
dured. If Jack had deserted her, even if he should 
die, she could order her life and try to adjust her 
heavy burden. But this uncertainty was quite be- 
yond her power to sustain. 

She made up her mind that she would go to the 
city and seek him. It was what he had written 
that she must not on any account do, but nothing 
that could happen to her there could be so bad as 
this suspense. Perhaps she could bring him back. 
If he refused, and was angry at her interference, 
that even would be something definite. And then 
she had carefully thought out another plan. It 
might fail, but some action had now become for 
her a necessity. 

Early one morning — it was in September — she 
prepared for a journey to the city. This little trip, 
which thousands of people made daily, took on for 
her the air of an adventure. She had been im- 
mured so long that it seemed a great undertaking. 
And when she bade good-by to the boy for the 

21 



day she hugged liim and kissed him again or 
ogiiin.ns if it were to be an eternal riirewcll. I 
her cousin were given the most explicil dtrecti"T 
for his care, and aftor shu had started for tbe tn* 
she returned to give further injunctions. So « 
told herself, but it was really for one more look 
the boy. 

But on the whole there was a certain exhiUr 
tion in the preparation and the going, and her *]■-■ 
its rose as they had not done in months betur. 
Arrived in the city, she drove nt once to tbo do:- 
Jack most frequented. 

"He is not in," the porter said; "indeed, Mr 
Delancy has not been here lately." 

" Is Major Fairfax in!" Edith B.sked. 

Hajor Fairfax was in, an<l he came oat inoiM- 
diatcly to her carriage. From him she leuned 
Jack's addresii. and drove to his ItxlgiDg-boOK- 
Tbe Major was more than civil ; he was dispoeed to 
be sympathetic, but he had the tact to see that 
Mrs. Dulancy did not wish to bo qaratiuned, nor to 
talk. 

" Is Mr, Delancy at home!"' she asked tbe souit 
boy who ran the ele^-ator. 

" No'me.*' 

"And ho did not say where he was goingr* 

" No'mo," 

" Is he not sometimes at home in tbe (layti 
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" And what time does he usually come home in 
the evening ?" 

'' Don't know. After I've gone, I guess." 

Edith hesitated whether she should leave a card 
or a note, but she decided not to do either, and or- 
dered the cabman to take her to Pearl Street, to 
the house of Fletcher & Co. 

Mr. Fletcher, the senior partner, was her cousin, 
the son of her father's elder brother, and a man 
now past sixty years. Circumstances had carried 
the families apart socially since the death of her 
father and his brother, but they were on the most 
friendly terms, and the ties of blood were not in 
any way weakened. Indeed, although Edith had 
seen Gilbert Fletcher only a few times since her 
marriage, she felt that she could go to him any 
time if she were in trouble, with the certainty of 
sympathy and help. He had the reputation of the 
old-fashioned New York merchants, to whom her 
father belonged, for integrity and conservatism. 

It was to him that she went now. The great 
shop, or wholesale warehouse rather, into which 
she entered from the narrow and cart-encumbered 
street, showed her at once the nature of the busi- 
ness of Fletcher & Co. It was something in the 
twine and cordage way. There were everywhere 
great coils of ropes and bales of twine, and the 
dark rooms had a tarry smell. Mr. Fletcher was 
in his office, a little space partitioned off in the 



rear, with half a dozen clerks irorking by | 
and a little sanctum wlicro ibc senior partoer i 
commonly found at his desk, 

Mr. Fletcher was a little, roand-hRailed man, w|| 
a shrewd face, vigorous nnd cheerful, t-horougblyl 
man of business, never speculating, and who I 
been slowly gaming wealth by careful industn- s 
cautions extension of liis trade. Certain hours \ 
the day — from ten to tiiree — ho g&vo to his I 
ness. It was a habit, and it wuj« a habit tbat 1 
enjoyed. lie had now come back, as be KM 
Editb. from a little holiday at the sea, nrbero his 
family were, to get into shape for the fall trmJu. 

Edith was closeted with him for a full hoi 
Wiien she came out her eyes were brighter i 
her step more elastic. At sundown she i 
homo, almost in high spirits. And when 
snatched up the boy and hugged him, she w 
pored in his ear, '* Baby, we hare done it, and i 
shall SCO." 

One night when Jack returned from bis 
almost aimless tramping about tho city ho foandl 
letter on bi» table. It seemei] fn)m the printilf 
on the envelope lo be a businosH letter; and bm 
ni-ss. in the onn<lilion ho was inland it wok tl^ 
amdition in which ho usually camu homt>~did i 
interest him. lie was about to toss the letter tuM 
when tho name of Fletcher caught bia oye, ood I 
opened it. 
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It was a brief note, written on an of5ce memo- 
randum, which simply asked Mr. Delancy to call at 
the office as soon as it was convenient, as the writer 
wished to talk with him on a matter of business, 
and it was signed " Gilbert Fletcher." 

" Why don't he say what his business is ?" said 
Jack, throwing the letter down impatiently. "I 
am not going to be hauled over the coals by any of 
the Fletchers." And he tumbled into bed in an in- 
jured and yet independent frame of mind. 

But the next morning he reread the formal little 
letter in a new light. To be sure, it was from 
Edith's cousin. He knew him very well; he was 
not a person to go out of his way to interfere with 
anybody, and more than likely it was in relation 
to Edith's affairs that he was asked to call. That 
thought put a new aspect on the matter. Of course 
if it concerned her interests he ought to go. He 
dressed with unusual care for him in these days, 
breakfasted at the cheap restaurant which he fre- 
quented, and before noon was in the Fletcher 
warehouse in Pearl Street. 

He had never been tliere before, and ho was 
somewhat curious to see what sort of a place it 
was where Gilbert carried on the string business, 
as he used to call it when speaking to Edith of her 
cousin's occupation. It was a much more dingy 
and smelly place than he expected, but the carts 
about the doors, and the bustle of loading and un- 



loading, of workmen hanling anil palling, and i 
clerks calling out namos and namberB to bn i 
tereil and checked, gave him the impressioo that i 
was not a dull place. 

Mr. Fletcher received him in tbo little diri 
back office with a cordial shake of the hand, gavi 
him a chair, and reseated hinuelf, pushing I 
the papers in front of him with Uio air of j 
very busy man who was dropping for a motnci 
one thing in order to give his mind promptlv t 
another. 

" Our fall trade is just starting up.*' he said, " iini 
it keeps ua all pretty busy," 

"Yes." said Jack. "I could dr»p in any i 
time — " 

"No, no," interrupted Mr. Fletchur; "it is j 
because I am busy that I wanted to see yon. 
you engaged in anything*" 

" Nothing in particular," replied Jack, hcfliti 
"I'd thought of going into some business. ** Aoi 
then, after a pause ; " It's no use to mince matten 
Vou know — everybody knows, 1 suppose — that ] 
got hit in that Henderson panic." 

'* So did lots of olliers," replied Mr. (lotcb 
cheerfully. " Yes. I know about it. And Fin nol 
liure but it was a lucky thing for me." lie s|iob 
still more cheerfully, und Jack looked nt him i 
fjuiringly. 

■■ An' yon open to an ofTerr' 
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" You are just tlie man." 

"lean be conlidential," Jjick rejoir»?d, with I 
oUl smile on hU face that bad been long a 
to it, "but I don't know that I can bo a clerk." 

Mr. Fletcher waa gooil enoogb to lough at ( 
pleasantry. 

" That's all right. It isn't much of a pon'tji 
We can raako the salary twenty-five haodred i 
lars for a starter. Will you try itt" 

Jack got up and wt^nt to the area window, i 
looktHl out a moment upon tho boxes in Lhc c 
court. Then lie canm back and stood br Mr. 
Fletcher, and put hiM baud on the desk. 

" Yes, I'll try.'" ~ 

"(iood. When will you bcginT 

" Now." 

" That's good. No time like now. Wmik ■ | 
and I'll show you about the place before w« I 
to Inncb. Yqu*1I get hold of the ropes din 
This was Mr. Fletcher's Tetemn joke. 

At three o'clock Mr. Fletcher closed hu desk. I 
wa^ lime to taic bin train, " To-morrow, then," 
said, "we will begin in earnest," 

"What are the business hours heroP asked 
Jack. 

" Oh, I am usually here from ten to throe, bat tbe 
business hours are from nine UII the bnsint^ m 
done, By-the-way, why not run out with me « 
B{>end the night, and we can talk the thing oreri 
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There was no reason why he should not go, and 
he went. And that was the way John Corlear De- 
lancy was initiated in the string business in the old 
house of Fletcher & Co. 



OUAFTBK XZm 

Fkw battles are ileclsive, and perhaps least of 
tlioso that are won by a sudden charge or an 
dent, and not as the result of long-niaCaring< 
Doubtless the direction of a charactKr or a 
is often turned by a sudden act of the will or a 
mentary impotence of the ivill. Bat tlie battle 
is not over then, nor without ]ong and ordnooi 
fighting, often a dreary, dragging strugglv 
the excitement of novelty. 

It was corapiiratively easy for Jack Delancy 
Mr. Fletcher's oBico to face about suddenly and 
say yes to the proposal made him. There xn» on 
hiiu the pressure of necessity, of his own belli 
nature acting under a sense uf his wife's appro^ 
and besides, there was a novelty that attracted hii 
in trying something absolutely now to hia babibUi 

But it was one thing to begin, and another, vril 
a man of hiji temperament, to continne. To 
regular hours, to attend to the details of a 
that was to the lu«l degree prosaic, in abort. 
settle down t(j hard work, was a very diffi 
thing from the " business'' about which Jack 
his fellows at the club used to talk so inach.aiH) 
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fancy they were engaged in. When the news came 
to the Union that Delancy had gone into the house 
of Fletcher & Co. as a clerk, there was a general 
smile, and a languid curiosity expressed as to how 
long he would stick to it. 

In the first day or two Jack was sustained not 
only by the original impulse, but by a real instinct 
in learning about business ways and details that 
were new to him. To talk about the business and 
about the markets, to hear plans unfolded for ex- 
tension and for taking advantage of fluctuations in 
prices, was all very well ; but the drudgery of de- 
tails — copying, comparing invoices, and settling 
into the routine of a clerk's life, even the life of a 
confidential clerk — was contrary to the habits of 
his whole life. It was not to be expected that 
these habits would be overcome without a long 
struggle and many backslidings. 

The little matter of being at his oflBce desk at 
nine o'clock in the morning began to seem a hard- 
ship after the first three or four days. For Mr. 
Fletcher not to walk into his shop on the stroke of 
ten would have been such a reversal of his habits 
as to cause him as much annovance as it caused 
Jack to be bound to a fixed hour. It was only the 
difference in training. But that is saying every- 
thing. 

Besides, while the details of his work, the more 
he got settled in them, were not to his taste, he was 
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daily mortifieii to find himself jfrnomnt of m&ltm 
which the stupidest clerk in tbu ofDco se«mw) to 
know by inatinot. This uctod, boweri^r, lu a win 
of stimulus, and touched his pride. Uo deteniiin«ii 
that he would not be humilmted in this n-av, atKl 
during office hours he worked as diUgenlly as Mr. 
Fletcher could have desired. Hw had pledgwl him- 
self to the trial, nnd he summoned all his inl 
gence to back his effort. 

And it is true that the satisfaction of havi 
situation, of doing something, the relief to tho 
vious daily anxiety and almost despair, raised i 
spirits. It was only when he thoagbt of the \<u 
lie opinion of his little world, of some other occup 
tion more buhtting his education, of the vast cban^' 
from bis late life of ease and luxury lo tbia .' 
daily labor with a clerk's pay, that ho bad bout 
of revolt nnd cursed his luck. 

No, Jack's battle was not won in a da?, or • 
week, or a year. And before it ivas n-on bo oeed> 
ed more help than his own somewhat irrvnolabi 
will coidd give. It is the impression of but bii^n^ 
phcr that ho would have failed in the end if bo h;i 
been married to a frivolous and fielfUh wouun. 

Mr. Fletcher was known as n rery strict man . 
business, and as little else. Uiil bu was a pp-- 
judge of cbnrnctcr. nnd under hi« nolions of dis 
pline and of industry hu was a kindly man. us 1: - 
clerks, who foarod hi^sharpoversight, kouw. At 
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besides, he had made a compact with Edith, for 
whom he had something more than family affec- 
tion, and he watched Jack's efforts to adjust him- 
self to the new life with sympathy. If it was an 
experiment for Jack, it was also an experiment for 
him, the result of which gave him some anxiety. 
The situation was not a very heroic one, but a life 
is often decided for good or ill by as insignificant 
a matter as Jack's ability to persevere in learning 
about the twine and cordage trade. This was a 
day of trial, and the element of uncertainty in it 
kept both Mr. Fletcher and Jack from writing of 
the new arrangement to Edith, for fear that only 
disappointment to her would be the ultimate re- 
sult. Jack's brief notes to her were therefore, as 
usual, indefinite, but with the hint that he was be- 
ginning to see a way out of his embarrassment. 

After the passage of a couple of weeks, during 
which Mr. Fletcher had been quietly studying his 
new clerk, he suddenly said to him, one Saturday 
morning, after they had looked over and estimated 
the orders by the day's mail, " Jack, I think you'd 
better let up a little, and run down and see Edith." 

" Oh !" said Jack, a little startled by the propo- 
sal, but recovering himself ; " I didn't suppose the 
business could spare me." 

" I didn't mean a vacation, but run down for over 
Sunday. It must be lovely there, and the change 
will make you as keen as a brier for business. It 



always does me. Stay over Monilay if Ibe ? 
er is good. 1 have to bo away myself the i 
after." Aa Jack liesitatecl and ditl not reply. ] 
Fletclier continuei]: "I penlly think yuii'd 
go, Jack. You have hardly hud u broatb of fn 
air tbis summer. There's plenty of time tn go np- 
ton-n and get your grip and catch the Rftemoon 
train." 

Jack was still Bilent. The thought of w»'t>j 
Edith cR-nted a tumult in his mind. It seemed ^ 
if he were not quite ready, not exactly seul.-.' 
He had been procrastinating bo long, putting; ■ ' 
going, on one pretext or another, that he liad fall. 
into a sort of fenr of going. At first, abMirlml ^ 
his speculations, enthralled by the comi<any ■■. 
Carmen and the luxurious, easy-going Tiew of li:". 
that her society createil for hitn, he hail felt KdtV.. 
and his house as an irritating restraint. IjiUr 
when the smash came, ho had l>een still more r> 
lievcd that she was out of town. Aud tlnally li' 
bad fallen into a reckless apathy, and had ma-l 
himself believe that he never would seo her ag; 
until some stroke of fortune stiould set him oa ^ 
feet and restore his self res i>ect. 

But sinoo he had been with Fletcher & Co. i 
feelings had gradually underjj^ne a changi!. 
a regular Occupation and regular hours, am) in o 
tact with the sunsifalu mind and buaioeu roatitu 
Mr. Flttlchor, he began to have HUier viavn of 1 
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and to realize that Edith would approve what he 
was now attempting to do much more than any 
effort to relieve himself by speculation. 

As soon as he felt himself a little more firmly 
established, a little more sure of himself, he would 
go to Edith, and confess everything, and begin life 
anew. This had been his mood, but he was still 
irresolute, and it needed some outside suggestion 
to push him forward to overcome his lingering re- 
luctance to go home. 

But this had come suddenly. It seemed to him 
at first thought that he needed time to prepare for 
it. Mr. Fletcher pulled out his watch. '' There is 
a later train at four. Take that, and we will get 
some lunch first." 

An hour of postponement was such a relief! 
Why, of course he could go at four. And instantly 
his heart leaped up with desire. 

"All right," he said, as he rose and closed his 
desk. "But I think I'd better not stay for lunch. 
I want to get something for the boy on my way 
up-town." 

" Very good. Tuesday, then. My best regards 
to Edith." 

As Jack came down the stairway from the ele- 
vated road at Twenty -third Street he ran against a 
man who was huirying up — a man in a pronounced 
travelling-suit, grip-sack and umbrella in hand, and 
in haste. It was Mavick. Recognition was instan- 



taneoas, and it was impcMsiblo for ellber I 
the meeting if lio had desired to do lo. 

" You in town V said Mavick. 

" And you !" Jack retorted. 

" '}io, not really. I'm jiut going to < 
steamer. Short leave. "We bame all beet 
tbnt confounil^l Chile business." 

" Going for the giivemment f* 

" No, not publicly. Of coofBO i 
oar minietcr in I^ndon. Any notrs I 

" Yes ; Henderson'it dead." And , 
Itlavick 8(]uarely in the face. 

" Ah !" Ami Mavick smiled fointlj, 
said, gravely : " It was an un'fal bustDen. 
don, you know, thai I couldn't do anvthmir.' 
made a movement to |)as!( on. " I midikmo 
has been no— no — " 

'* 1 8U|i{)080 not," said Jack, *' except thai 
Hondersuu liiu gone to Europe." 

" Ab I" And .Mr. Mavick didn't wait tot 
Iher news, but hurried up, with a "Oood-bv.' 

So. Mavick was foUoiving Carmen to ] 
Well, why not? What an unntil world it all 
that of a few months ago! Tlie gi^nttc H« 
Hon ; Jack's onrn vision of a f;reat rortuiie; 
men and her house of Xoro ; the astute and < 
matiu Mavick, willi his pntronixinf* ainl 
like a scene in a play. 

He st^'p])od into u shop ami selcctad a toy I 
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boy. It was a real toy, and it was for a real boy. 
Jack experienced a genuine pleasure at the thought 
of pleasing him. Perhaps the little fellow would 
not know him. 

And then he thought of Edith — not of Edith the 
mother, but of Edith the girl in the days of his 
wooing. And he went into Maillard's. 

The pretty girl at the counter knew him. He 
was an old customer, and she had often filled or- 
ders for him. She had despatched many a costly 
box to addresses he had given her. It was in the 
recollection of those transactions that he said : ^^ A 
box of marronB glacis^ please. My wife prefers 
that." 

'^ Shall I send it ?" asked the girl, when she had 
done it up. 

" No, thanks ; we are not in town." 

" Of course," she said, beaming upon him ; " no- 
body is yet." 

And this girl also seemed a part of the old life, 
with her little affectation of familiarity with its 
ways. 

He went to his room — it seemed a very mean 
little room now — packed his bag, told the janitor 
he should be absent a few days, and hurried to the 
ferry and the train as if he feared that some acci- 
dent would delay him. 

When he was seated and the train moved off his 
thoughts took another turn. He was in for it now. 

22 
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He began to regret that he had not delaved,! 
think it all out ninro thoroughly ; perhaps it vta 
have been better to have written. 

He bought an evening journal, bnt he a 
read it. What he read between the lines i 
own life. What a miserable Tailure I What & « 
he had made of his own affairs, and how iiuwoq 
of such a woman ns Editii ho had been ! How 
different he hod l>eea to her happiness in the [ 
suit of his own jileasuru ! How would she t 
him? He could hardly doubt that; bMt <tbe n 
kno^v, ghe must hiive felt cruelly his cstrangetnei 
What if she met him with a royal forgiveness, a 
he were a returned prodigid ( }lu couldn't ataTri 
that. If now he wore only going back with I 
fortune recovered, with brilliant proBpecta tusi-n 
before her, and could come into the hotr 
old playful manner, with the assumed d>-f. r 
the master, and say ; "Well, Edith dear, lli^ _: 
18 over. It's all right now. I am awfuUy-glwi i 
get homo. Where's the rascal of an heir 1" 

Instead of that, he veas going with nothing, hu- 
miliated, a clerk in a tnine-store. And nol. morii 
of a elerk at that, he reflected, with his ready hu- 
morous recognition of the situatiun. 

And yet he was fur the tirst time in his life corn- 
ing his living. Edith would like that. He bid 
known all along that bis idle life had beaa a cxid- 
stant grief to her. No, she woald not raproach 
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best to express her happiness. It was only that 
line, and the voice seemed to break, and there was 
silence. 

He stole along and looked in. There was Edith, 
seated, her head bowed on her hands, at the piano. 

In an instant, before she could turn to the sound 
of his quick footsteps, he was at her side, kneeling, 
his head bowed in the folds of her dress. 

" Edith ! I've been such a fool !" 

She turned, slid from her seat, and was kneeling 
also, with her arms thrown about his neck. 

"Oh, Jack! You've come. Thank God! Thank 
God !" 

And presently they stood, and his arms were still 
around her, and she was looking up into his face, 
with her hands on his shoulders, and saying, 

" You've come to stay." 

" Yes, dear, forever." 



cnAPTER xxr/ 

TeB whole landscape was golden, the i 
silver, on that October niorning. It was tbe bril 
iant decline of the year. Edith stood with Jack vo 
the veranda. He had his gnp-sack in bond oad 
was equipjMMl for town. Botli were silent in I 
entrancing scene. 

The birds, twittering in the frtiil-troea and 01^ 
the vines, had the atr of an orchestra, tho ooDoc 
of tho season over, gathering their instruments a 
about to depart. One could detect in the Upscd 
tho waves along tlie shore the note of weorina 
preceding the change into the fretfalness and t 
tumult of tempests. In Uie soft ripening of t 
season there was peace and hope, but it was t 
hope of another day. The curtain was falling 4 
this. 

Was life beginning, then, or ending) If life c 
could change and ronow itself like tlio mmoox, « 
the perpetually recurring springs ! But yoath outn 
only once, and thereafter tbo man gathera the fn 
of it, sweet or bitter. 

Jack was not given to moralizing, bat |: 
subtle suggestioo of this catnv to him in the tJ 
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that an enterprise, a new enterprise, might have 
seemed easier in May, when the forces of nature 
were with him, than in October. There was some- 
thing, at least, that fell in with his mood, a mood 
of acquiescence in failure, in this closing season of 
the year, when he stood empty-handed in the har- 
vest-time. 

" Edith," he said, as they paced down the walk 
which was flaming with scarlet and crimson bor- 
ders, and turned to look at the peaceful brown 
house, " I hate to go." 

" But you are not going," said Edith, brightly. 
" I feel all the time as if you were just coming back. 
Jack, do you know," and she put her hand on his 
shoulder, " this is the sweetest home in the world 
now !" 

" It is the only one, dear ;" and Jack made the 
statement with a humorous sense of its truth. 
" Well, there's the train, and I'm oflf with the oth- 
er clerks." 

" Clerk, indeed !" cried Edith, putting up her face 

to his ; " you are going to bo a Merchant Prince, 
Jack, that is what you are going to be." 

On the train there was an atmosphere of busi- 
ness. Jack felt that he was not going to the New 
York that he knew — not to his New York, but to 
a city of traffic ; down into the streets of commer- ■ 
cial enterprise, not at all to the metropolis of lei- 
sure, of pleasure, to the world of clubs and draw- 



Knows, lor iiionttis an 
It was long before 
(Iowa without a pang ■ 
to a Lidy of Lis ucquaii 
without a vivid feeling 
life. For the old life 
in the Avenue, any ei 
— vent by in its gilded 
lets, the fascinating w 
with roses and with ei 

Did he regret it! 
wonid have been to c 
were a feat impossible 
plish. In a way his li 
a new life, serene and 
of a day. 

One thing he did i 
had received, and that 
and her world. When 
sense of escape. Shows 
from time to time tho 
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he had been aware, as the reader is aware, of 
the guilty secret that drew them together and 
must be forever their torment. They knew each 
other. 

But this glittering world, to attain a place in 
which is the object of most of the struggles and 
hungry competition of modern life, seemed not so 
real nor so desirable when he was at home with 
Edith, and in his gradually growing interest in 
nobler pursuits. They had decided to take a mod- 
est apartment in town for the winter, and almost 
before the lease was signed, Edith, in her mind, 
had transformed it into a charming home. Jack 
used to rally her on her enthusiasm in its simple 
furnishing ; it reminded him, he said, of Carmen's 
interest in her projected house of Nero. It was a 
great contrast, to be sure, to their stately house by 
the Park, but it was to them both what that had 
never been. To one who knows how life goes 
astray in the solicitations of the great world, there 
was something pathetic in Edith's pleasure. Even 
to Jack it might some day come with the force of 
keen regret for years wasted, that it is enough to 
break a body's heart to see how little a thing can 
make a woman happy. 

It was another summer. Major Fairfax had 
come down with Jack to spend Sunday at the 
Golden House. Edith was showing the Major the 
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view from the end of the Toranda. Jack i 
ning through the evcninsr paper, 

'^Ili!'' bo cried; "here's nevra. Uanc 
hare the mission to Rome, ami It is nunoi 
the rich and accomphsbeil Aln. UewJenoo, 
wife of the minister, ivill make the Uoraan 
very gay." 

''Ii'h too bad," said Edith. "Notbing 
about tlie training-school V 

'• Xothing," 

'■ Poor Henderson !" was the Major's e 
"It was for this that he drudgod and aobe 
heaped up his cMilo^sal furtune ! Uia life g 
to him like a burlesqae.'' 
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